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“‘Bur AS WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN SO WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS.” 
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THE UNSEARCHABLE NAME. 
A SONNET. 
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““When I attempt to give the Power which I see 
manifested in the universe an objective form, per- 
sonal or otherwise, it slips away from me declining 
all intellectual manipulation. I dare not use the pro- 
noun‘ He’ regarding it ; 1 dare not call it a‘ Mind’; 1 
refuse to call it even a ‘Cause.’ Its mystery over- 
shadows me.”—PROF. TYNDALL, in “ Fortnightly Re- 
view ’’ for December. 

0, PROUD Philosopher, so seeming-meek ! 
Who on the midnight heavens dost gaze with 
awe, 

And own the mystic Forve behind the Law, 
Confessing that thy finitude is weak 
To gauge infinity, when thou wouldst seek 

With eyes that are but mortal eyes, to draw 

What never save immortal vision saw, 

Or utter what no human lips can speak. 
Thou “dare not call it ‘He’?’? Then dare 
not so, 
If, underneath the mystery, thou art awed: 
We talk of man thus: “he” who treads the sod. 
Thou wilt not name it ‘‘ Mind,” or “‘ Cause ’’? 
Too low 

These earth-words comprehensible! Nay, go 

Back to primordial truth, and call it Gop! 








THE REV. JOHN WILSON, D.D. 


BY THE REV. A. HAZEN. 





Tuis noted missionary died at Bombay, 
Dec. ist, 1875. He lacked but ten days of 
being seventy-one years of age. His mis- 
sionary life had been within three years of 
half a century. 

Rarely has it happened that a missionary 
has received such marks of esteem from 
the ‘‘great men” of the land as was the 
case with Dr. Wilson. A few weeks be- 
fore his death he received a call from the 
Viceroy of India, who was then in Bombay, 
to ‘‘receive” the Prince of Wales as he 
landed. The leading men of Bombay, both 
native and European, followed his remains 
to their last resting-place. The governor 
of Bombay, with members of the council, 
the vice-chancellor of the university, in his 
Tobes, the chief-justice and other judges, 
the commander of the troops, the principal 
cival and military officers, professors, sur- 
geons, clergymen, and missionaries followed 
the hearse on foot. The pall-bearers were 
clergymen of the Free Church of Scotland. 

Dr. Wilson sought the society and friend- 
ship of persons occupying high social and 
Official positions. This he regarded as a 
means of usefulness. He was very often 
consulted by the rulers of the land in regard 
to measures affecting the interests of the 
natives, especially the native Christian com- 
munity. He always used the influence he 
thus acquired in the behalf of the truth. 
He was an advocate of every measure that 
promised good to the people. Hence, the 
leading natives sought his acquaintance. 
They knew that they would always find 
,him a friend and a sympathizer in all that 
Telated to the advancement of their coun- 
trymen. If ascholar wished to bring out 
an edition of any classic or a book of his 
own composition, he could easily get Dr. 
Wilson to recommend it by an introduc- 
tion or notice. If a public meeting were 
held to give expression to some popular 
wish or feeling, Dr. Wilson’s name would 
very probably be found among the 
speakers. ; 

Dr Wilson had great facility in the ac 
quisition of languages. He began to preach 
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in a native tongue six months after his 
arrival in the country. He could preach 
in several languages and could use several 
others in conversation. Some youths from 
Abyssinia were brought to his school. He set 
himself to acquire their language, so that 
when others should come he might speak 
to them. Natives of Chaldea came to Bom- 
bay secking help. They could tell their 
stories to the Doctor, who would compre- 
hend them. 

Dr. Wilson was privileged to baptize the 
first converts from among the Parsis. The 
two men whom he baptized in 1839 both 
followed his body to the grave. One of 
them has been for many years pastor of the 
native church connected with the Free Kirk 
of Bombay; the other is a Baptist preacher 
in Poona. The Rev. Narayan Sheshadri, 
known to so many in this country during 
his attendance on the meetings of the Evan- 
gelical Alliance, was also among the 
mourners. Of those who had been under 
the care of Dr. Wilson as head of the Free 
Church College in Bombay some have risen 
to high rank in the service of government, 
as judges and administrators, professors and 
the like. All such regarded Dr. Wilson 
with sentiments of esteem and affection, 
even if they did not embrace the religion of 
Christ. 

Dr. Wilson was at one time president of 
the Bombay branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society and for years after held an hon- 
orary position among its officers. He was 
always an active promoter of its interests. 
He was for a time vice-chancellor of the 
University of Bombay. It was in great 
degree owing to his efforts that the Univers- 
ity was started and that it took the form it 
now has. He made the address at the lay- 
ing of the corner-stone of the University 
Hall, by the then viceroy. 

Dr. Wilson’s literary works are numerous. 
His exposure of Hinduism has been trans- 
lated into several languages of India. He 
published a ‘‘ Refutation of Mohammedan- 
ism” and a book on the “Religion of the 
Parsis.” Thus his polemical writings 
attacked the three principal religious sys- 
tems prevailing in Bombay. He also pub- 
lished a ‘‘History of the Sect of the 
Maharajabs” and a work on the “ Relig- 
ious Excavations of Western India.” Other 
titles are ‘‘India Three Thousand Years 
Ago,” ‘‘ Infanticide in India,” ‘‘ The Lands 
of the Bible,” ‘‘Memoirs of Mrs. Margaret 
Wilson.” His latest work was an ex- 
haustive treatise on ‘‘ Caste.” It was not 
completed at the time of his death, though 
portions of it were ready for the press some 
years since. He was the author of a num- 
ber of tracts in different languages. For 
many years he edited the Oriental Christian 
Spectator, a monthly magazine, originally 
started by American missionaries. He had 
an extensive correspondence. 

Dr. Wilson went to India as missionary 
of the Church of Scotland, years before the 
disruption. When that occurred he identi- 
fied himself heartily with the Free Church. 
He had the honor of being called home 
from India to be the moderator of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of that church in 1870. 

Dr. Wilson was very generous and cath- 
olic in his feelings, and at the same time 
very firm and unyielding in his ideas and 
convictions. He was kind and helpful to 
young missionaries, showing an interest in 
them and giving them suggestions which 
fixed their affection and gratitude. 

He died of a disease of the heart. The 
event had been looked for for about two 








months. He was in possession of his men- 


tal faculties up to the morning of his death. 
Only the day before he had intimated that 
he thought a recovery not impossible, and 
that he desired to live to finish some works 
that he had begun. 

Thus has passed away one who may well 
be numbered among the great ones of the 
earth. 
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THE SACRAMENT OF FEET-WASH- 
ING. 


BY BISHOP GILBERT HAVEN. 


PREACHERS before they begin their 
sermon sometimes indulge in little speeches 
on extraneous matters. Even so allow me 
the privilege to say a word or two in reply 
tothe many with which my friend Gail 
Hamilton has honored me. The smoke of 
the presidential battle may becloud many 
eyes. I, therefore, excuse her misreading of 
my remark about Mr. Whittier. I did not 
place him in origin by the side of Mr. Wil- 
son, whom she degrades lower than my pen 
or judgment went. I put him by the side 





_of Mr. Garrison. ‘‘ Poor, unlettered ” is ap- 


plied to each, and only to these two. They 
alone are ‘‘ knit together by poverty and 
social inferiority.” Wilson is not mentioned 
or thought of in this connection. And 
this ‘‘social inferiority” is distinctly de- 
clared to be as compared with © the 
chief families of the ‘‘ aristocratic strong- 
hold” where Garrison lived and the aristo- 
cratic leaders of the first Revolution. I did 
not presume to call Mr. Garrison ‘‘ poor and 
unlettered,” except as not being like the 
former leaders of college culture. His vig- 
orous pen from the start showed his real 
culture 

No more did I degrade ‘‘ Whittier.” I 

located him precisely where she does. The 
son of a farmer, ‘‘ working on the farm of 
Amesbury,” that farmer an ‘‘overseer of the 
poor”’—a very modest elevation, as every 
Yankee knows. Without Harvard culture, 
speaking from his heart and head the lyrics 
that stirred our land as no land was ever 
stirred, he took his rank by the side of his 
great editorial leader, the Luther and Me- 
lancthon, the John and Charles Wesley 
of the mighty movement. Phillips, the 
Whitfield, was the not less mighty third. 
There is no dishonor, but the highest honor 
in such a position. With Andrew, whose 
humble home I have reverently visited, with 
Greeley and Grant, and Sherman and Col- 
fax, all from poor but honored parents, the 
poet of emancipation proudly stands. Not 
even his father’s elevation to the post of 
“‘ overseer of the poor” shall deprive him 
of that equality in ‘‘ social inferiority” as 
compared with the blind aristoczacy of 
Boston and its region, many of whom never 
accepted this reform until the war opened 
their eyes, who imprisoned Garrison in 
1835 and returned Anthony Burns in 1856, 
who did their utmost to defeat Sumner 
and Andrew, and approved the hanging 
of John Brown, and even mobbed his eulo- 
gist a yearafter hisdeath. Let him stand 
with his own on a level with the people, 
who so honor and love him. 

If my bright friend will read my words as 
they are written, her Essex judgment will 
approve my Middlesex expression. 

Let us get away from this dangerous 
tussle with a lady, who, if you are only de- 
fending yourself, will undoubtedly demand 
the last word, and gaze upon a novel scene, 
at least to Northern eyes—that of the sacra 





ment or ordinance of feet-washing. It oc- 
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curred in a small church on the outskirts of 
this city. The little chapel was crowded 
with its dusky worshipers, dark often 
breaking into dawn, and even a golden 
day. We climbed into the gallery, which 
the preacher called ‘‘ the garret,” and which 
was really a hole cut out of the garret, on 
whose floor, just on a level with our heads, 
our hats were laid. 

The elements of the Lord’s Supper were 
being passed. The minister crumbled the 
cracker to powder, and each recipient took 
as much as his finger and thumb could hold. 
The wine had the strong and rich aroma of 
wine, and was not soaked raisins, nor fresh- 
squeezed grapes, nor logwood and alcohol; 
or, if it was either of these, was well dis- 
guised by essences. The room was filled 
with the odor of the beverage. ‘‘ Don’t 
drink it all up,” wisely remarked the min- 
ister. ‘‘‘ Drink ye all of it,’ says the 
Saviour, not drink all of it.” As he poured 
the wine from the decanter, he said: ‘‘ As 
this wine pours out so freely from this 
bottle, so Christ poured out his blood with 
equal freeness for the salvation of sinners.” 

After all the church had partaken, he 
looked up tous and said: “If any of our 
white friends are Baptists, we invite them 
to partake with us. God has said in his 
Word that he is no respecter of persons. 
My mistress taught me the way of salva- 
tion. If our white friends are Baptists, we 
shall be glad to have them join with us.” 
There was no direct addressing of us— 
that he did not dare to do; but there was 
a hint of civil rights and social equality in 
the text, as there always is in the minds 
and hearts of these people, though rarely 
on the tongue. Had he known we were 
Yankees, he might have almost gotten over 
his abhorrence of our not being Baptists 
and invited us to partake. For it was evi- 
dent that in the end of a feast like this he 
hardly expected a native white Baptist to 
participate, though they never dream of 
any scruple on the part of their colored 
brethren taking bread and cup after their 
hands and lips have touched them. 

It was suggested that an ‘‘amen” be 
inserted after his civil rights and social 
equality text, to show that the party were 
both Yankees and Methodists. There being 
no response, he adds: ‘‘I ’spect our white 


friends are not Baptists,” and closed this 
feast. 


The table was cleared of its fine linen 
and sacramental vessels, and revealed a 
plain white table, underneath which we 
had previously seen pails of water—or buck- 
ets, as they call them here. Pails is an un- 
known word in the Southern vocabulary. 
These were put on the table and a dozen 
tin basins were placed there. The preacher 
got up, and evidently felt that his hour had 
come. He commenced an earnest discourse 
on the duty of the coming ordinance. He 
is a bright man, in color and in brains. He 
said: ‘‘If you can convince me that this is 
not according to Scripture, I will abandon 
it. But to my mind it is as clear as the sun 
in the firmament. I find in the thirteenth 
of John that it says: ‘And supper being 
ended, he riseth from supper and laid aside 
his garments and took a towel and girded 
himself. After that he poureth water into a 
basin and began to wash the disciples’ feet.’ 
Now, if you,can prove to me that this is not 
a duty, then you must prove that the Scrip 
tures are not true. I want to goes to 
Heaven. I must go over this point,” put- 
ting the forefinger of his right hand on that 





of his left. ‘‘Ican’t go round it so, nor 
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so,” swinging the point of the right finger 
round ‘the. end of the other. ‘I must go 
straight over it, so/ If I don’t, I goes to 
Hell. .. Now if I must take that road to get 
to Heaven, I'd likes to know if Lean get to 
Heaven any other way than by obeying the 
commands of Christ. ‘Do this as ye have 
seen me,’ he says. We must doit just as 
he says. I can’t read; but I’s got a good 
head on my shoulders and I can see as 
wellas any man. Show me how I can 
get over that point and go round it,” and 
he hammered his finger-nail with the 
other finger, most fiercely. ‘‘I have 
preached the Gospel twenty-five years, and 
I can’t see it any other way. The brother 
that ordained me has read the Bible through 
twelve times, and he says he can’t sce 
any other way.” As all the Bible authority 
and order for this service is in one chapter, 
without analogies or types, it did not seem 
necessary to read it through twelve times in 
order to master the thirteenth of John. But 
logic is logic. 

After thus discoursing for some further 
time, he repeated the text, as one of the 
party remarked, with a seeming working 
up of the will power, like a stripped bather 
girding up himself for the plunge. ‘‘ After 
supper he laid aside his garment,” and off 
went his coat. Off went a dozen other 
coats—those of his deacons, I presume. 
The whole church was incommotion. The 
basins began to fly. ‘Bring back the 
basins,” shouted the pastor, not forgetful 
of such trifles as preserving the vessels of 
the sanctuary, though he could find no 
order like that in the thirteenth of John. A 
brother stood behind the water-pails and 
dealt out a small gourdful to each basin. 
Brother and sister went on their knees be- 
fore brother and sister. The shoe and 
stocking of the right foot was taken off, 
and a slight wash and wipe completed the 
ceremony. Then the one with the cleansed 
foot knelt and washed the cleanser’s foot. 
They went among the pews, and it was as 
modest as such an act could be. Little 
children washed little children. A happy 
style these colored people have. I have 
seen converted children standing sing- 
ing over seeking children. It could 
be copied, this custom, in our Sunday- 
schools, and altar services, and inquiry- 
meetings. The chief lady stood in the front 
of the communion-table, inspiring the scene 
with her songs, directing, evidently, the 
women. In dress and bearing she sur- 
passed her sisters, and I supposed her the 
pastor’s wife. She sat down on the seat 
fronting the pulpit and was washed, and 
washed the washer. 

Her husband, the preacher—if his wife it 
was—toward the close took his seat ona 
bench under the pulpit, fronting the con- 
gregation, and took off a nice shoe and 
stocking, and had his foot cleansed by a 
clerical brother, who wore a long white 
apron. Then he arose, girded himself with 
the apron, and washed the other brother’s 
foot. The water was only used for the two 
and then changed. Sometimes it looked 
hideously dirty; but usually not much so. 
It was evident that most had prepared for 
the occasion by private cleansing. 

During all the service, which continued 
fifteen to twenty minutes, a murmurous 
hymn was sung, keeping the disturbance in 
hand. After it was concluded and the 
basins returned and carefully counted, they 
broke out in exultant song. ‘‘I’s a Baptist! 
I’s gwine to Heaven!” was the chief refrain. 
A good sister swayed her way down the 
aisle, shouting ‘“‘Praise God! Praise God 
Almighty!” as fast as she could repeat 
the words, until she lost her strength and 
her waterfall. The last was not much 
to lose; but it was a good deal to her. 
She fell into the arms of her sisters, who 
swung and swayed and held her up while 
she broke forth in whispers: ‘‘ Praise God! 
Praise God Almighty! Praise God Al- 
mighty! Praise God!” as fast as fastest 
tongue could fly. 

This jubilation lasted a few minutes, 
when the director said: ‘‘Having kept 
Christ’s commandments so far, let us keep 
it to the end. ‘And when he had washed, 
they sung a hymn and went out.’” So 
they rose and sang a good long hymn, and 
ended the scene and service. 

This ceremony is not confined to colored 
people. They learn it from the whites, of 
whom there are or were many churches in 





the South. They are called ‘‘ Primitive 
Baptists.” The largest society, it is said, in 
Atlanta before the war was of this sect. It 
was broken up. by. the war; but is reorgan- 
izing, They are devout in this duty as 
they understand it, atid seem to get shout- 
ing happy in discharging it. 

This minister is one of the most popular 
and one of the shrewdest in the city. He 
holds a house full and is liked outside of 
his congregation, He has a bright mind, as 
well as face, as he shows in his discourse 
and as he showed no less in his address to a 
couple who lately came to be married. 
The ceremony ended, he remarked: ‘‘ Go 
in peace and sin no more.” A piece of 
advice fitting not a few in this latitude, if 
not elsewhere. 

These literalists are, of course, not in the 
higher circles of the Baptist faith. At least, 
not in this city. They may be elsewhere. 
The leading churches disfellowship them in 
this particular; perhaps also in others. But 
they have existence and no small following 
in parts of the South. The Pope cannot 
make a better argument nor perform the 
feat more dexterously than our friend 
Owens, who is hardly less a Pope than the 
prisoner of the Vatican. How he shot forth 
his orders on distributing the elements. ‘‘Is 
anbody looked over? If so, lift up your 
hand. Lift it up high!” No signs follow- 
ing, at last he drops his voice, which had 
shot up with that ‘‘high,” and says: 
‘*None’s looked over.” 

The crowd dispersed, but the scene and the 
sermon remain. It is not fascinating enough 
to entice me again to Sabbath-breaking; but 
it may entice others. You, if you are here, 
dear reader, I fear. 





THE SPIRIT OF PAST HAPPINESS. 


BY PAUL H. HAYNE, 





. HAPpPiNess 
Almost an angel is, with power to bless 
Our souls so deeply that, albeit cold 
And dead, we place her beauty in the mold. 
She leaves behind her a beneficent air, 
In whose charmed circle no forlorn despair 
Can long survive; a fragrance sacred grown 
With scent of all her rare flowers overblown ; 
A spiritual spell which cannot wholly die, 
Born of the golden prodigality 
Of herrich noon. Ah! therefore Ict us say: 
‘* God’s benison upon each happy day, 
Dead now and gone.’’ Its gentle ghost our 
feet 
Doth follow, singing faintly—and how sweet, 
Tenderly sweet, as through a luminous mist 
Its shadowy lips draw near us to be kissed. 
And though they melt upon the yearning 
mouth : 
Like fairy balm from some phautasmal south, 
Their breath is magic ; and we feel the start 
As of an unsealed fountain close at heart, 
Till warmed, restored, breathing a fine repose, 
Our innermost nature, wakening, glows anew ; 
While, gemmed by sunset memory’s radiant 
dew, 
Lo! the heart blossoms like an autumn rose. 





DR. BEHRENDS’S WITHDRAWAL. 


BY GEORGE F, PENTECOST, D.D. 





Dr. BEHRENDSs’s resignation from the 
pastorate of the First Baptist Church, 
Cleveland, and his formal Withdrawal from 
the Baptist denomination was a surprise and 
a matter of profound regret to many of his 
friends. This action will be claimed at 
once as the logical result and legitimate 
fruit of his open-communion views, and 
will be so posted upon all the denomina- 
tional bulletin-boards throughout the coun- 
try. A careful study of the facts, how- 
ever, will show that it is only the necessary 
result of the proscriptive policy pursued by 
a cabal in the close-communion party. 

In retiring from the denomination, Dr. 
Behrends seems to have reached a decision 
not formed in haste, but after patient and 
mature deliberation. He says in the state- 
ment which accompanies his resignation: 

*« After thirteen months of varied experi- 
ence, since the utterance of my views on 
the communion question, I find myself so 
radically at variance with the denomina- 
tional spirit that a peaceful withdrawal 
from the Baptist body seems to me my only 
honest and honorable course. 

“‘T have found myself growing more and 
more out of sympathy with the prevailing 
and dominant policy on the communion 
question, by which dissent is treated as 
serious disloyalty and a fair public hearing 
is emphatically and universally refused; 
until my self-imposed silence, in the face of 


‘ unrestrained assault upon my brethren and 





myself, in public gatherings, at social feasts, 
in ministerial conferences, on the platform, 
and through the press, has become prac- 
tically unendurable and almost,a wrong at 
the bar of my conscience. I do not im- 


_peach my brethren as guilty of conscious 


and designed intolerance. I believe them 
to be honest in the advocacy of their prin- 
ciples; . . . but I-am equally free to 
say that . .-. the policy of restricted 
communion appears to me not only un- 
called for By unwise, but positively un- 
scriptural and wrong. _I am satisfied that 
the public advocacy of such a position 
would be emphatically resented by the 
denomination, and I have no- desire to play 
the part of a disturber of the peace. They 
who cannot agree or amicably discuss their 
differences should quietly part.” 


Besides the above reasons for his with- 
drawal from the denomination, Dr. Beh- 
rends assigns others, with which we are not 
at present concerned. It will be seen that 
he acquits his brethren of the close-com- 
munion way of ‘‘conscious and designed 
intolerance.” Nevertheless, in giving his 
reasons for withdrawing from the Baptist 
body he makes up a formidable indictment 
against them on this score. Is his indict- 
ment a true one? Let us see. 


1. It is true that dissent from the doctrine 
of close communion ‘‘ 7s treated as a serious 
disloyalty” and subjects the dissenting 
brother to denominational ostracism and 
arrays against him all the enginery known 
to sectarian intolerance. If he be, un- 
fortunately, without a pastorate, no means 
are left unused to frustrate or prevent his 
settlement. If he be settled with a church 
that is content to enjoy his ministry, despite 
the ostracism enforced upon him by these 
self-constituted defenders of the close-com- 
munion faith, he has not yet found a safe 
and quiet haven; for even the sacredness 
of the ‘‘independence of the church” is 
violated by his relentless pursuers. Finally, 
if all means fail to create and stir up disaf- 
fection in the church to which he ministers, 
to such an extent that he is compelled to re- 
sign, for the sake of peace, then from the 
leading denominational newspapers goes 
forth the bull that puts him under the ban. 
Henceforth he becomes ‘‘ the object of un- 
restrained assault in public gatherings and 
social feasts, in ministerial conferences, on 
the platform, and through the press. Abund- 
ant illustrations of these charges are at 
hand, if there are any who doubt them. 
Asa usual course, the names of brethren 
who are pronounced in their dissent from 
close communion are stricken from the list 
of public speakers, are left off all commit- 
tees, and retired from active service in con- 
nection with denominational gatherings. 
Indeed, they are compelled to stand utterly 
without denominational recognition. 

For example, when, last May, Dr. Beh- 
rends was nominated to speak in behalf of 
the Missionary Union, a protest was at once 
entered, and he, out of self-respect, declined 
to speak. When, despite the most vigorous 
efforts on the part of members of the close- 
communion party, Drs. Jeffery and Saw- 
telle were elected on the Board of the 
Missionary Union, measures were at once 
taken to have them removed. The papers 
bristled with protests, men threatened to 
withdraw contributions from the treasury 
and all further support to the foreign 
missionary cause, unless these brethren 
should retire. As a matter of fact, Dr. 
Sawtelle tendered his resignation from 
the Board on being requested to do so by 
direct appeal from the rooms of the Mission- 
ary Union. As a further illustration of 
this proscriptive policy, it is a well-known 
fact that one of our most distinguished 
pastors and most accomplished scholars, 
after having been unanimously nominated 
for the presidency of a New England Col- 
lege by the alumni and a majority of the 
board of trustees, was rejected, solely on the 
ground that he favored ‘‘liberty in the 
matter of the Lord’s Supper.” Further- 
more, the man who was finally accepted for 
that high position was without liberal edu- 
cation; but this weighed nothing against 
the fact that he was ‘‘sound on the com- 
munion question,” which was considered a 
sine qua non to the office. Again, a little 
while ago Dr. Jeffery was appointed to read 
an essay before the New York Ministers’ 
Conference, and just before the time for its 
reading a set of resolutions were introduced 
rescinding the appointment, on the ground 
that the reading of a paper by him might 
be construed as in some way endorsing his 





open-communion views. A week later the 
popular indignation at such ‘narrowness” 
forced the Conference: to rescind its dis. 
courteous and undignified action. Im- 
mediately, however, upon the restoration of 
Dr. Jeffrey’s appointment to read a series 
of resolutions were introduced which de- 
clared close or restricted communion to 
be essential to the Baptist faith and 
‘“discarding” and ‘‘ disavowing” all fel- 
lowship with a freer interpretation of the 
law of the Lord’s Supper. These resolu- 
tions were enforced by speeches angrily 
and bitterly denunciatory of Dr. Jeffrey 
and all others holding similar views, coupled 
with an exhortation in God’s name to leave 
the denomination and the Conference, 
‘“where they are not wanted.” Such as- 
saults are not only made by coarse men, like 
J. D. Fulton, and little men, like Mr. Mc- 
Arthur, of New York, and obscure papers, 
suchas the late Outlook; but by such “‘ great 
organs” asthe Hraminer and Chronicle, of 
which Rev. Dr. Edward Bright is editor, 
and by such men as Rev. M. B. Anderson, 
LL.D., president of the University of 
Rochester. These assaults are not made 
once and ina moment of heat; but are made 
deliberately and repeated without cessa- 
tion. Every man who has dared to dissent 
openly has been and is still subject to this 
raking fire. At the late State Conference of 
New York Baptist Pastors two essays were 
read by men of catholic views, one of which 
took the ground that the Baptist Church 
was not ¢pso facto the Church of Christ, but 
only asect of that Church, occupying a posi- 
tion similar to other Protestant Christian 
bodies. No reference was made to the 
communion question per se; but that heresy 
was scouted, and forthwith the batteries of 
the close-communion brethren were opened. 
The following is a specimen of the speeches 
made on that occasion and repeated under 
similar circumstances. 

Dr. Bright, editor of ‘‘the most widely- 
circulated Baptist newspaper in the world,” 
said: 

‘“‘T protest against putting the Baptist 
Church on a level with the sects. These 
sects are an organized muster against King 
Jesus.” 

Afterward, in explanation, he added ina 
subsequent address: 

“‘T mean they are organized against the 
leadership of Jesus, as expressed in the 
form of church government and the form 
and subjects of baptism. There can be 
nothing permanently salutary in the exist. 
enceof any other sect than the Baptist. 1 
utterly deny that it is good for the world 
that there should be any other church than 
the Baptist in existence.” 

Rev. Mr. Cooper, of Rondout, said: 

‘‘All other sects except the Baptists are 
actuated by loyalty to church; and not to 
Christ. I have never found but one con- 
scientious Peedobaptist who had made a 
careful study of the question and still really 
believed in infant baptism.” 

The next day Dr. Martin B. Anderson, 
president of Rochester University (Baptist), 
said: 

“An accomplished lady said to me: 
“You surely are not a believer, Doctor, in 
the more rigid Baptist views?’ And I made 
answer: ‘Yes, Madam, I am a narrow, 
bigoted, close-communion Baptist. You, 
surely, do not take me for a liar. By being 
in our denomination I say I am just so nar- 
row and bigoted; andif [am not I lie. If 
I were not a Baptist, I would have the 
honor to get out of the denomination. I 
am proud of this narrowness.’” 

Dr. Bright has since denied his speech; 
but there are good brethren and true who 
deny his denial, for they were present and 
heard it. Speaking of close communion 
two weeks ago, when Dr. Armitage’s resolu- 
tions were before the N. Y. City Ministers’ 
Conference, Dr. Bright said: ‘‘ That doc- 
trine is the grand distinguishing principle 
of our noble denomination.” Ina second 
speech, during the same debate: ‘‘It is all 
that is distinctive and noble in the de- 
nomination.” In a third speech he said$§ 
“This thing isthe alphabet of our faithd 
It isthe grand distinguishing principle of 
our faith.” If we are to accept Dr. Bright’s 
thesis as to what constitutes “the grand 
distinguishing principles of our denomina- 
tion,” and Dr. Anderson’s glorying ‘‘in this 
narrowness” as the sine gua non to denom- 
inational standing and fellowship, it fs 
certain that Dr. Behrends’s first count is true. 
And if the alternative is pressed of accept- 
ing the ‘‘ doctrine” of Bright and the ‘‘glo- 





rying” of Anderson or a withdrawal from 
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the denomination, one can easily see how 
Dr. Behrends accepted the least of the two 
evils. It is true that Dr. B. was not neces- 
sarily driven to this alternative; but he 
thought he was. There is another position 
which I regret he did not take—viz., bear the 
ostracism and the assaults with patient grace, 
and maintain his position in the denomina- 
tion until God shall open the eyes of our 
close-communion brethren to see a better, 
more scriptural, and more fraternal way. 

2. Dr. Behrends says in his second count 
that ‘‘a fair and public hearing is emphat- 
ically and universally refused.” The whole 
history of the communion question among 
American Baptists proves this statement to 
be true. A fair and full discussion of this 
question 7s denied. The columns of our 
denominational press are closed upon us. If 
we through the courtesy of other religious 
papers are permitted to give expression to 
our convictions, we are not met by argu- 
ment, but by an impeachment of mo- 
tives and taunts of “giving aid and com- 
fort to our enemies ” (?). Then follow reso- 
lutions in the conferences to which we 
belong, looking to our exclusion. If we 
preach a sermon or a series of sermons in 
our own pulpits in defense and advocacy of 
our convictions, and if our churches agree 
with us that our fellow-Christians of other 
churches shall sit with us at the table of our 
common Lord, we and our churches are im- 
mediately threatened with excommunica- 
tion from the association. Sister churches, 
under the lead of close-communion pastors, 
begin the work of disfellowship by declin- 
ing to exchange letters with us. We are 
become to them as ‘‘ heathen men, publi- 
cans, and Peedobaptists.” We challenge an 
amicable discussion of the subject; but are 
denied it. If we,discuss it ex parte in our 
own pulpits or over our own signatures, we 
are branded as heretics and enemies. 

Dr. Behrends’s action in quietly with- 
drawing from the denomination will be 
greatly commended by the close-commun- 
ionists, and he will be held up before us as 
an example in whose footsteps we should 
follow. It is much easier to insist upon 
our withdrawal than it is to meet us fairly 
before the people in an honest and amica 
ble discussion of the question. But this 
discussion they do not want. And so the 
edict has gone forth: ‘‘Be silent on the 
‘communion question’ and conform to the 
practice of the dominant party, or leave 
the denomination. If you do not accept 
one of these alternatives, then we will 
‘crush you.’” Now the practical question 
for open-communionists is: What shall we 
do? Must we by silence stultify every 
conviction of truth on that point, and 
yield that triple crown of religious liberty, 
the right of private judgment, and the 
freedom of speech on all matters of faith 
and practice, or go over to our Pedobaptist 
brethren, where we would be met with 
difficulties as great in other directions? 
The writer speaks only for himself. He 
“discards” the lull of silence, and claims 
the right as a Baptist within the Baptist 
denomination and from a Baptist pulpit to 
discuss the whole question on its merits, 
and denies that by so doing he has forfeit- 
ed his standing as a “regular” Baptist. 
We do not (and now I speak for others be- 
sides myself) propose quietly to retire from 
the denomination at the dictum of self- 
appointed leaders and their fierce follow- 
ers, for the reason that we hold that 
“liberty in the matter of the Lord’s Supper” 
is consistent both with the Scriptures and 
with the historic development of the Bap- 
tist denomination. We deny utterly that 
close communion enters into our chuich 
polity as an essential feature of it. It isa 
part of the creed and practice of a party; 
but has never been a recognized and ac- 
cepted doctrine of the whole body. While 
we do not desire to disturb the peace of the 
“churches, we hold that to be a false peace 
which is maintained at the sacrifice of right 
and truth; and so we shall not shrink from 
contending earnestly—so long as there are 
any to deny them—for the great doctrines 
of religious liberty, the right of private 
judgment, and the independence of the 
churches in this matter in controversy. If 
any of our brethren of the close-commun- 
ion way are willing to enter into an amica- 
ble and fair discussion, and any Baptist 
paper will open its columns for such a dis 
cussion, there are those among us who stand 











ready to affirm the following propositions: 

1. The practice of close communion, as 
taught and held by the majority of Amer 
ican Baptists, is without the warrant of the 
Holy Scriptures. 

2. The practice of close communion is in- 
consistent with the historical development of 
the Baptist denomination, with the great 
doctrines believed and taught by us in com- 
mon with other Evangelical Christians, and 
with the ‘‘fraternity” maintained by us 
toward unimmersed Christian bodies. 

3. The practice of close.,communion is 
schismatical in its tendency and hurtful to 
the whole body of Christ. 








RELIGIOUS TEACHING BY THE 
STATE. 


BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D. D. 








RELtaton, considered as a communicable 
system, consists in a body of beliefs or 
forms of thought whose objective center is 
God. As an experimental system it con- 
sists in the emotions and affections awak- 
ened and sustained by these ideas or beliefs. 
As a practical system it consists in the em- 
bodiment of both elements in outward ac- 
tion. Thoughts first, emotions and affec- 
tions next, and outward action last—such is 
the order of nature in respect to religion. 
The power of the religious teacher lies 
mainly, if not exclusively, in the first of 
these categories. He cannot awaken emo- 
tion or affection or influence action except 
by using the ideas which supply the occa- 
sion for both. The thoughts which he 
transfers constitute his means of religiously 
impressing others. 

Such a teacher must, of course, have 
something to teach—something which he 
knows or thinks he knows, at any rate, be- 
lieves; and this something, be it more or 
less, true or false, is his creed in regard to 
God and the duties which men owe to him. 
Religious teaching, measurable by no 
standard, analyzable into no elements, and 
definable by no quantity or quality, is 
merely a name. Something must be taught, 
or there is no teaching. This something 
must be in the teacher’s mind; and, in or- 
der not to be a deceiver, he must himself 
believe it. He ought to be, at least, a de- 
cent illustration of his own creed, since 
otherwise he will practically contradict it. 
Irreligious, immoral, and profane teachers 
handling the things of godliness present an 
incongruity which human nature declines 
to fellowship. Hypocrites succeed only by 
not being known. 

If, then, the state, in its corporate ca- 
pacity and in addition to the other things 
which it must do, undertakes the work of 
religious teaching, whether in the public 
school or elsewhere, it must comply with 
the conditions of the process. One of these 
conditions is a creed of doctrinal beliefs 
adopted by the state as the basis and guide 
of the instruction to be given under its 
patronage and direction. A state without a 
creed, secking to do the work which de- 
mands a creed, is an absurdity. What shall 
the creed be? The state is the only party 
that can authoritatively answer this ques- 
tion. Itso happens that the term religion 
is a word of many meanings as to the ideas 
indicated by it. The state must, hence, 
give a specific import to the term, and thus 
define its own religion; and, in order not to 

2 atrifler, it must fix upon that religion 
which it holds to be true and upon this 
bestow its sanction. The state surely 
should not propagate heresy; and, since 
there are many heresies in the world, it 
must separate the wheat from the chaff, 
rejecting the latter and using only the 
former in its educational system. Let us 
have sound doctrine from the lips of the 
state through its legally-authorized teacher. 

If, for example, the theology of the Bible, 
taken as a whole, be that which the state 
adopts, then let its ideas be made a. living 
and practical power in its educational sys- 
tem. Let the work be done effectually. 
And, to this end, let the legal agent of the 
state be commanded to teach the religion of 
the state as found in the Bible; to catechise 
the children in the name and by the author- 
ity of the state; and employ all the forces of 
the living voice and the acting mind to im- 
press its ideas upon their hearts. There 
surely can be no just objection to this 
course, provided the work belongs to the 
state. Never mind the disputes among re- 


ligious sects, since the Bible, being adopted 
by the state, is the state boek on the sub- 
ject of religion, and to it on this subject the 
infallible rule of state faith and state prac- 
tice. The state, for its own purposes, has 
decided that this book contains the true re- 
ligion, and also what version is the true 
translation of the original Scriptures. And 
now, having settled these points, it should 
not hesitate to wield the power of the book 
to the fullest extent. To limit the teacher 
to the mere reading of the Bible, without 
comment and without any explanation, is 
to aim at the minimum rather than the max- 
imum of power. No such practice is 
adopted in teaching arithmetic or grammar; 
and no such practice should be adopted in 
teaching religion, provided it be the pur- 
pose of the state to do the work in the best 
manner. If the work is to be done at all, 
let it be well done. 

And then, again, the selection of proper 
teachers to do this work is quite as import- 
ant as the creed to be taught. These teach- 
ers should be orthodox according to the 
standards of the state; not only well versed 
in the secular branches of knowledge, but 
competent teachers and at least respectable 
examples of the religion of the state which 
they are expected to teach. And, to guard 
against any mistake on this point, they 
should be thoroughly examined by a board 
of state theologians, not only as to their 
general competency and character, but also 
as to their religious and doctrinal views, es- 
pecially as to their understanding and ac- 
ceptance of the religious creed of the state, 
and their aptness to explain and apply this 
creed; and no one should be appointed to 
the service who upon such an examination 
is found deficient. No ecclesiastical body 
will put its seal upon a candidate for the 
ministry whose theology does not substan- 
tially accord with its own. And surely the 
state can follow no better rule in appointing 
its teachers of religion. If the religion of 
the state be Protestantism in its generic 
sense, or in any of its sectarian senses, then 
let the teachers be selected in accordance 
with this idea. So ifthe religion of the 
state be Roman Catholicism, then Roman 
Catholics, and these only, are the proper 
persons to be appointed. 

Dissenters who form the minority are not 
to be heard or considered in this matter. 
Indeed, they ought not to exist at all; andif 
they will exist, the best that they can expect 
is mere toleration, provided they are peace- 
able. The state inits sovereign capacity 
has a will and areligion of its own, and 
with both the majority coincides. The 
minority may be taxed to help pay ex- 
penses; but its views must bow to those of 
the majority, both as to the doctrines taught 
and as to the persons teaching them. The 
minority, of course, cannot expect to fur- 
nish the teachers, any more than a defeated 
political party can expect offices. Dissent- 
ers are not orthodox, and this is a good 
reason why they should not be trusted with 
the theology of the state, in the pulpit, in 
the public school, or anywhere else. 

There is not the slightest objection to 
these procedures on the part of the state, 
provided always that the work assumed to 
be undertaken by it comes within its 
province. To treat the idea of religious 
teaching in its school system as one of 
great importance; to magnify it in ser- 
mons, essays, editorials, and speeches; 
then in practice to shrink from its vigorous 
application, and shear it down to the small- 
est significance for the sake of dodging the 
jealousies of religious sects; thus to make 
but little of the idea except in public dis- 
cussions. about it—this is not at all our 
notion of teaching religion by state au- 
thority. If we are to have the thing, then 
let us have it, with the right sort of doc- 
trines, with the right sort of teachers, with 
no heretics among them, and in a manner 
and to a degree worthy of the state and 
worthy of the thing itself. Let the state 
put honor upon the office whose duties it 
assumes and professes to perform. LEccle- 
siastical bodies, from the local church up 
to the highest judicatory, are wont to be 
careful and circumspect as to doctrines and 
teachers; and for this they are to be com- 
mended. Should not the state, having a 
theological doctrine for its educational sys- 
tem, be equally careful and circumspect? 
Indifferentism poorly becomes a state that 
has a theological creed to administer and 











propagate; and, as a matter of history, it 
has seldom been chargeable with this kind 
of delinquency. 

These statements, the reader may be 
assured, are not made for mere sarcasm. 
We write precisely as we think. Concede 
the principle that religion, either as an end 
or a means, falls properly within the ad- 
ministrative agency of the state, and the 
inference is irresistible that the state must 
have a religion to administer, that it must 
determine what that religion shall be, and 
that it must and should appoint suitable 
persons to do the executive part of the 
work. We have no difficulty with the 
natural and necessary modes of making 
the principle effective—none whatever— 
since they result from it by inevitable 
sequence. Nor have we any scruples about 
the so-called rights of dissentient minor- 
ities, since there are no such nghts, pro- 
vided the principle be a sound one. They 
have no right to be talking about the rights 
of conscience against the just exercise of 
the powers of the state. They are by the 
very terms of the case mere grumblers. 
The administration of religion being one of 
the functions of the state, then the state 
must, of course, follow its own conscience, 
just as it does when it hangs a murderer; 
and the individual who, on the score of 
his private conscience, gets in the way of 
the state conscience must get out of the 
way or be crushed by it. He has no right 
to arrest or control the action of the state 
conscience with his private judgment, since 
the former is only exercising its legitimate 
powers and discharging its duty. It is a 
mere farce to talk about the rights of an 
individual and unofficial conscience against 
the operations of a government that is act- 
ing within the scope of its appropriate 
powers. There can be no such rights in con- 
sistency with the existence of government. 
Where a government has jurisdiction it 
must judge of its own duties. Grant that 
religion comes within this jurisdiction, and 
that is the end of the question. The pro- 
cedures in asserting and exercising it fol- 
low as a matter of course. 

Our great difficulty with the doctrine of 
those who demand that the state shall be- 
come a religious propagandist in its school 
system is with the principle that lies at its 
bottom, and not at all with the details of 
its execution, however stringent or seem- 
ingly severe, provided they are necessary to 
the end. Their doctrine logically commits 
them to the principle of state jurisdiction 
and state duties in respect to things spirit- 
ual; and if they refuse to accept the conse- 
quences, no matter whether they are Pro- 
testants or Catholics, then they are afraid of 
their own creed. If, on the other hand, 
they carry out the principle and make it a 
living and operative power, and not a mere 
sham for the sake of appearances, then, 
alas! for the real rights of conscience and 
the liberties of men, they land us, body and 
soul, into the system of stute religion—naine- 
ly, religion defined by the state, taught by 
the state, supported as a charge upon its 
treasury, and, if necessary, penally enforced 
by the state. This is all very well for them, 
since they always assume their religion and 
that of the state to be identical. How 
would it be if the fact were just the reverse? 
This question bigotry, whether in a Catholic 
or a Protestant bosom, seldom has time to 
consider. When Protestant and Puritan 
New England hung witches and persecuted 
Quakers, and when Roger Williams was 
banished from his home on pain of death, 
things moved along very finely for the re- 

ligionists in power; but not as smoothly 
with the victims of their mistaken and mad- 
dened zeal. The ‘principle upon which 
these religionists acted, being conceded and 
developed, with no limitations except those 
furnished by itself, sets the state to doing a 
thing which does not belong to it and 
which, if it be true to its own position, will 
be sure to make it a persecuting power. 

Macaulay well says that ‘‘the experience 
of many ages proves that men may be ready 
to fight to the death and to persecute with- 
out pity for a religion whose creed they do 
not understand and whose precepts they 
habitually disobey.” Many a dark chapter 


in history confirms tbe truth of this remark. 
The moment religion is in any way armed 
with the civil power the fatal step is taken. 
We deny the rightfulness of the power in 














this connection by entering a universal de- 
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murrer to its action. We deny that the 
state has the right to tax the Jew to propa- 
gate Christianity, or to make Infidels help 
to liquidate the expense account of a religion 
which they repudiate. We place this de- 
nial on the broad ground that religion in 
itself, in its very nature, in the processes of 
its culture and promotion, in its relations to 
God and the interests of another life, lies 
above and beyond the jusisdiction of the 
state, unless God himself has constituted 
that state. The state is not an exhorter or 
a persuader or a debating club, but a pos- 
itive law power for secular purposes; and, 
hence, when it attempts to administer re- 
ligion it must of necessity give to it the 
law force, deciding what religion is true and 
by what methods it shall be promoted. 
There is no escape from this result if we 
admit the principle from which it springs; 
and, the principle being true, then the re- 
sultis right. If religious teaching is really 
one of the proper functions of the state, 
then all that is necessary to the end, of 
which the state itself must be the judge, is 
included therein. Moreover, the implica- 
tions of the function need only to be fully 
drawn out to cover the whole ground of 
state religion, with all its ways and means. 
To the authority of the state when acting 
within its appropriate sphere every citizen 
should cheerfully bow, supporting it, if 
necessary, by the sword. If it be a demo- 
cratic state, the will of the majority, legally 
expressed, should be the rule for the whole. 
But when the state engages in the work of 
religious teaching, whether in the public 
school or elsewhere, and does the things 
which must be done to realize the end, then 
it not only disowns the elementary princi- 
ples of a democratic government, but 
is guilty of a legal usurpation, against 
which every lover of liberty, be he saint or 
sinner, Protestant or Catholic, ought to 
protest in thunder-notes. Not afew Pro- 
testants, in dealing with the school ques- 
tion, and especially in their zeal to resist 
the demands of the Catholics, have rea- 
soned as if our American state govern- 
ments were Protestant state governments; as 
if Protestantism were a part of their pub- 
lic law; and, hence, as if Protestants had 
some rights which are not common to all 
the people. We entirely sympathize with 
them in their opposition to the Catholic de- 
mand; but we utterly dissent from the 
political heresies with which they seek to 
sustain it. We believe them to be rad- 
ically wrong in asking the state to assign 
any religious work to the public school 
system. If it does not make a sham of the 
work by the manner of its performance, it 
will be sure to do injustice to somebody. 








SHALL AMERICAN BAPTISTS AD- 
HERE TO CLOSE COMMUNION ? 


e BY THEODORE M. BANTA. 








Again, some argue for close communion 
simply on the ground of expediency, and it 
is said that if open communion should be 
adopted by our churches the Baptists of 
America will become as weak as those of 
Great Britain. This is an argument only 
brought forward by those who are ignorant of 
the true state of the English Baptist churches, 
for statistics prove that, taking into consid- 
eration the different modes of government, 
the different states of society, the losses by 
emigration, etc., the Baptist churches of 
England have grown more rapidly in these 
later years, since the general adoption of 
open communion, and give vastly more for 
missionary objects than the Baptist 
churches of the Northern States. We never 
tire of boasting that as Baptists we number 
almost two millions of members; but it is 
not generally known (or, at least, it is con- 
veniently kept out of sight) that of these 
only about half a million are in the North- 
ern States of the Union, and that the great 
numerical growth of the denomination has 
been among the uneducated masses of the 
colored population of the South. 

At the New York Baptist Ministers’ Con- 
ference, lately, one minister, in urging the 
adoption of a resolution in favor of restrict- 
ed communion, made the remark that ‘‘ the 
barber, the blacksmith, and the butcher” 
were loyal in their devotion to Baptist prin- 
ciples (meaning that they were close com- 
munionists); and that it was the ‘scholarly 
men” who were seeking to draw the de- 





nomination into a new departure. <A curi- 
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ous admission this and a stranvc argu:nent 
for a Baptist minister to use, when the de- 
nomination is making special efforts to sig- 
nalize the Centennial Year by a grand con- 
tribution to the cause of education. 

On the ground of expediency, Baptists 
ought by all means to abandon their pro- 
scriptive policy. In all our large cities, es- 
pecially, the instances are common where 
men of intelligence and worth are kept 
from uniting with Baptist churches by their 
unwillingness, even by an implied pledge, 
to bind themselves never to commemorate 
their Saviour’s dying love outside the limits 
of a Baptist church. Multitudes agree 
with the sentiment of a member of one of 
the largest Baptist churches in this city, 
who recently declared: ‘‘ Close communion 
is very unprofitable to us as a denomina- 
tion.” Many of us also can corroborate the 
assertion of the president of one of our col- 
leges in his declaration that multitudes of 
the most cultured and intelligent, who have 
come from Baptist families and been 
brought up under Baptist influences, have 
left the denomination and gone into Psdo- 
Baptist churches, solely because of their 
repugnance to this proscriptive dogma. 

But the most effective appeal made to 
Baptists to adhere to restricted communion 
is through ‘‘ Fourth of July pyrotechnics,” 
as it has been aptly -described. Baptists 
are exhorted to “stand by their grand old 
principles,” to rally around the old flag, to 
remember the heroic deeds of their early 
Baptist fathers, who suffered in prison, at 
the whipping-post, and at the stake for de- 
votion to their principles; and our souls are 
stirred with deep emotion as we listen to 
some of our eloquent pulpiteers as they 
recall the martyr spirit of our early leaders. 
But when we come down from the hights 
to which we may have been carried by 
such bursts of thrilling eloquence, how- 
ever, and inquire if restricted communion 
was that grand principle (or even one of 
the grand principles) for which our early 
Baptists suffered, we find not one single 
example in all history (English or Amer- 
ican) in which a Baptist was persecuted 
because of his adherence to restricted com- 
munion We find in England pronounced 
open communionists, such as John Bunyan, 
who languished twelve years in Bedford 
Jail, and Vavasor Powell, who, after many 
persecutions, died in the Fleet Prison; to 
gether with restricted communionists like 
Benjamin Keach, who was put in the pill- 
ory, as well as in jail; and Seventh-day 
Baptists, such as John James, one of the 
holiest of men, who was imprisoned at New- 
gate, dragged ona hurdle to Tyburn, and 
hanged. ‘‘His quarters were placed over 
the city gates and his head was put 
upon a pole opposite the meeting-house 
where he had preached the Gospel.” But 
these men were persecuted because they 
were Baptists and denied the validity 
of infant baptism, and proclaimed other 
principles which open and strict commun- 
ionists alike were zealous to maintain. 

And in this country, though in Massa- 
chusetts men, like Obadiah Holmes, were 
scourged and imprisoned and, like Roger 
Williams, were banished, and in Virginia, 
as Dr. Hawks says, ‘‘ they were beaten and 
imprisoned and cruelty taxed its ingenuity 
to devise new modes of punishment and an- 
noyance ”; yet never once in all history have 
I been able to find one single instance re- 
corded where a Baptist has endured perse- 
cution because of his adherence to restricted 
communion. 

On the contrary, it has been left. for our 
day to exhibit the strange spectacle of Bap- 
tists becoming persecutors—of Baptists per- 
secuting their own brethren because of their 
nonacceptance of the dogma of restricted 
communion. A persecution not by impris- 
onment, nor by the scourge nor the fagot; 
but, as their power alone will permit, by 
newspaper abuse; by the censure of min- 
isterial conferences, by denominational os- 
tracism, and by the continued attempts to 
drive from their pulpits and from the sup- 
port of their churches every minister who 
has dared to avow the conviction of his 
heart that the Gospel teaches not that others 
than Baptists shall be proscribed from cele- 
brating their Lord’s death in his own ap- 
pointed ordinance. 

But a better day is dawning. Rev. Dr. 
Graves, of Memphis, the zealous exponent 
of Landmark Baptists in the South, was a 
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true prophet when he proclaimed the speedy 
coming of that day when all those who 
adhere to restricted communion will adopt 
the Landmark practice (that is, refuse to 
recognize in any way as ministers any but 
those who are pastors of regular Baptist 
churches, even so far as to listen to their 
preaching) while those who continue to 
practice pulpit affiliation will become open 
communionists. And in the latter class, I 
venture to assert, will be found the bulk of 
the educated, enlightened, unprejudiced 
members of all.our churches. 

As one hundred years ago the bell of old 
Independence Hall proclaimed ‘Liberty 
throughout all the land to all the inhabitants 
thereof,” so this Centennial Year shall wit- 
ness the beginning of a brighter and better 
day for the Baptist denomination, as it shall 
throw off the clamps with which human 
hands have sought to bind it and stand 
forth in the glorious freedom of the Gospel, 
proclaiming, as of yore, its grand old watch- 
words (some of which have been the rally- 
ing cry of God’s people of every name in 
every age from the apostolic time): ‘‘ The 
Word of God our only guide; liberty of 
conscience; individual responsibility to God 
alone in matters of religion; salvation 
through faith; and profession of faith by 
an immersion in water as the Christ-given 
mode of baptism.” 

BROOKLYN, Jan. 29th, 1876. 





DUBITATIONS ABOUT DARWIN. 


BY COL. HENRY W. CLOSSON. 








“‘Wuat Nature has she gains by use 
Or lucrative endeavor.” 
Precisely so. However, 
Some things will thrive upon abuse, 
As cholera and corns, 
Although they hurt you; 
As army mules and Virtue, 
Who only brighter looks and sweeter 
All the more that you maltreat her. 


‘‘ What Nature has she gains by use”’; 
Though some prefer 
To speak of her 
As simply using what she had, 
Since generally we start 
The horse before the cart, 
Unless—conclusion sad— ‘ 
The willful vixen balks 
And waits a shove against the hocks. 


‘‘What Nature has was gained by use”’; 
It must be so, of course. 
Perhaps you wonder how the deuce 
Does that accouot for source. 
Philosophy a ban, sir, 
Puts on such idle search. 
Like Cleopatra down the Nile, 
She sails triumphantly the while, 
Nor cares for Lake Nyanza, 
Nor on her lofty perch 
With Antony or Cesar 
Does madam long to be ; 
There’s nothing that will please her 
But our ancestral Chimpanzee. 


‘‘ What Nature has was gained by use, 
As none deny, unless obtuse ; 
And if some mind with febrile thirst 
Yet stubbornly refuses 
To stop at that 
And boggles at 
How came about at first 
These very things that Nature uses, 
T.11 him at once, without apology, 
To stop his fuss. 
Such things belong to low theology, 
And not to us, 
Engrossed with labor at phrenology 
Of Pithecus. 


‘‘Some plant secrete an acid may, 
With just a touch of pepsin. 
The drop a beetle steps in, 
And, while he sips 
Of vegetation unsuspicious, 
Is surely to it made a prey ; 
The leaves absorb him as nutritious 
And smack theirlips. * 
Then, finding that each bug they eat 
So much the vapid earth surpasses, 
Resolve henceforth to live on meat, 
Disgusted quite with humble muck, 
By which in other days they stuck.” 


Ah! wicked weed, to fancies carnal 
Abandoned now—the modest grasses, 
Domestic clover, honest darnel, 

It shocks with detail of the uses 
To which it puts its gastric juices. 


“ Suppose the fancy spreads, alas ! 
And bud and blade and stalk begin 
To fiercely nip us as we pass; 
Suppose the woodbine clambers in 
‘ Each window, to absorb a maid, 
Instead of giving her its shade; 


Oh! would the sweet potato vine 
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With fleshly aims 

The nation’s dusky wards eutwine 
And sable dames, 

It might with merciful defluxion 
Help on the task of reconstruction. 


What if—unhallowed thought— 
What if a Vandal deglutition 
Should ruthlessly decline 
To halt on color-line, 

Nor know an ebb 

Till, chased to social recognition, 
Ex-Johnny Reb 

At last the dreadful Yankee’s aid 
To save him from this vinous raid 
Imploringly besought. 


Imagine this sanguineous passion 
Infecting some fair lily-leaf, 
Until it cry for daily ration 
Rare of Fulton Market beet. 


All this is beautiful to see, 

So far as now explained. 

Exactly here comes in the tug, 

For tell me, Old Professor, placid, 
Precisely how this peptic acid 

Was at beginning gained ; 

And if to leaf it useful be, 

What I would hardly dare affirm is 
That it benefits the bug. 

Why did he not along the ages 
Learn gradually to shun the snare, 
Or by accretions slow acquire 

At least a tougher epidermis ? 

I must protest, 

Indeed, my scientific sages, 
Selection seems to me a /eetle 

Bit too hard upon the beetle, 

So thinly dressed. 

With leaves attempting—if they do— 
To strong and stronger acid brew, 
He should be taught to keep aloof, 
Or make his jacket acid proof, 

Or wear a vest. 





MORE THOUGHTS ON THE BIBLE 
AND THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


BY WILLIAM W. PATTON, D. D. 








THE real questions at issue in this matter 
should be carefully discriminated from 
others often erroneously confounded with 
them and about which there is little dis- 
pute. 

1. The question is not whether, in a con-. 
flict between good and bad men or between 
the friends and enemies of the Bible, the 
latter shall be allowed to prevail. There 
are religious and irreligious men, moral and 
immoral men, evangelical and unevangel- 
ical men on both sides of this discussion, 
And even if all the reputedly good ma 
were on one side and all the reputedly bi 
men on the other, the former should not le 
sustained in any position that was unjust or 
unwise, 

2. It is not a question as to the excellence 
of the Bible and the desirableness, in itself, 
of bringing children under its influence. 
Multitudes who favor a simply secular ed- 
ucation in the public schools regard the 
Bible as inspired, read it diligently, teach 
it to their children, and spend money and 
time in teaching it tothe children of others. 
But because a thing is good to be done, in 
itself, it does not follow that it is to be done 
in a public school. 

3. It is not a question as to the propriety 
of a purely literary use of the commonly- 
received version of the Bible in the public 
schools. That book is the leading work of 
English literature, more widely known than 
any other and more influential as a foun 
tain of Anglo-Saxon style and speech. It 
is, thus, aside from its religious character, 
a literary classic. There could, then, be n0 
valid objection to a reading-book which 
should embrace, among other exercises, 
suitable selections from the Scriptures. 
Certainly the Bible is not to be made the 
one proscribed book in all literature for 
such a use. 

4. It is not a question as to what might 
have been just and expedient in other days. 
The time was when in many of the states 
the population was homogeneous, and in 
religious character was Protestant and 
Evangelical. Then no objection was raised 
against devotional exercises which rep7e 
sented the sentiments of all. Nay, more, 
in New England positive religious instruc 
tion was given in the common schools; and 
that not only from the Bible, but from the 
Westminster ‘‘Shorter Catechism,” which 
is a directly Calvinistic work. But that 
example, correct in the peculiar circum 
stances of the time, no one can reasonably 
plead as having necessary force now, when 
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the population is heterogenous and religious 
sentiments widely vary. 

5. It is not a question whether morals 
shall be taught inthe public schools. No 
one doubts that the pupils should be taught 
to. be honest, truthful, benevolent, just, 
reverent and obedient, both in order to fit 
them for life and because schools them- 
selves can only so be maintained in needful 
instruction and discipline. But it does not 
follow that morality can only be taught 
from the Bible. Nor is it true that our fun- 
damental morality is wholly based on the 
Bible. The leading elements of morality 
have been affirmed in all lands, under all 
religions; and the Bible recognizes and 
argues from that fact in its condemnation of 
the heathen. Moreover, we judge the Bible 
itself by its conformity to the intuitive 
moral convictions of the race, and make 
chat a leading internal evidence of its inspi- 
ration. 

Putting aside thus the things which only 
confuse the judgment by substituting wrong 
issues, we come to the real point of dispute, 
which is simply this: Is it just ahd wise in 
present circumstances and under our con- 
stitutional guaranties, to make a clear di- 
vision between the spheres of the state and 
of the church, relegating secular affairs to 
the state and religious to the church? The 
affirmative would seem to be the logical 
conclusion from the principles of our Amer- 
ican system, under which there can be no 
legal establishment of a religion, while we 
invite immigrants from all countries and 
nations, of whatever religious faith, with a 
promise of equality before the law. The 
general line of argument was indicated in 
the previous article, and need not be re- 
peated. 

But it is worth while to notice that much 
of the mental. disturbance caused by the 
cessation of the devotional exercises in the 
schools is owing to the change from an 
ancient custom. This does violence to 
natural sentiments and shocks the feelings of 
those who do not see clearly the principle 
involved. They imagine an insult to the 
Bible. But if the schools had never read 
the Scriptures for religious instruction and 
devotional purposes, and if it were now 
proposed for the first time to use the Bible 
in that manner, and objections were raised, 
it would be comparatively easy to show the 
impropriety of the proposition. We may 
suppose that a company of Christian men 
years ago started a bank and adopted a by- 
law that prior to the daily business the 
officers and clerks should assemble, and after 
achapter had been read from the Bible by 
the president all should unite in reciting 
the Lord’s Prayer; also that $100 a year 
should be paid from the profits to the Bible 
Society. This worked well for a long 
time; but the original stockholders died and 
the stock gradually changed hand. Some 
of them are now Jews, others are Roman 
Catholics, and others are Rationalists. And 
so it is proposed to repeal the ancient by-law, 
as being now inappropriate and oppressive. 
We can easily imagine the distress and op- 
position of some of the descendants of the 
original stockholders, and that they might 
persuade themselves that the repeal was an 
insult to God’s Holy Word. But even they 
might see that, if the proposition was now 
made to have the Chicago Board of Trade 
daily opened with Bible-reading and prayer, 
it would be a sufficient answer to allege that 
the Board of Trade did not exist for re- 
ligious, but for secular purposes, and that 
its members were of the most diverse re- 
ligious faiths. And the same reason is 
equally good in connectfon with the public 
schools. 

Religious sentiment and prejudice, cling- 
ing to ancient custom, is peculiarly apt to 
blind good people to the merits of a propo- 
sition which changes something bearing 
favorably on religion in their opinion. So 
Dr. Lyman Beecher confessed, when in his 
old age he reviewed the opposition which 
he and other leading ministers and laymen 
had made to severing the last link of the 
union of church and state in Connecticut, 
by repealing the law which made every man 
in a town liable to taxation to meet the Con- 
gregational parish expenses, unless he had 
legally connected himself with some other 
organized religious body. He preached and 
prayed beforehand, and he wept and fasted 
afterward, ovér what he subsequently ac- 
knowledged to have been the best thing for 





religion that ever happened in the state. 
And yet he and others had predicted the 
most ruinous effects to the Church. 

Such clerical lamentations and predic- 
tions in connection with every movement 
toward a more complete separation of the 
civil and religious spheres — movements 
which serve to make the Church, as well as 
the state, more independent—present an un- 
pleasant aspect of narrowness and weak- 
ness. As in the end the ministerial ob- 
jector is sure to be defeated, he thus parts 
also with something of his prestige and 
influence in the community and brings dis- 
credit on his profession. Why should not 
the modern Church be content with the 
condition of the primitive’ Church, under 
which it won its world-wide victories 
against the greatest opposing powers of 
earth? The primitive Christians made no 
demand to have their church property ex- 
empted from taxation or’to have the state 
set up Christian schools. They conquered 
the civilized world by “bearing their own 
burdens and performing their own duties, 
without aid from the state. The moment 
they consented to accept state aid Christian- 
ity began to decline in purity and spiritual 
power. It ought to be our endeavor to re- 
produce the original independence of the 
Church, so that the state shall be asked to 
bear no pecuniary expense, directly or in- 
directly, for the religious instruction of 
children or of adults. Thestate is for secu- 
lar interests and the Church for the pro- 
motion of religion; and neither of these is 
responsible to the other or should undertake 
its work. 





SOME PROTESTANT SUPERSTI- 
TIONS. 


BY IRVING L. BEMAN. 








I RECENTLY saw a picture and some 
rhymed lines of a skeptical chicken. The 
little fellow very independently scouted the 
imputation that ever he was tenant of the 
broken shell he was inspecting, although, 
unknown to himself, a piece of his former 
premises still clung to his downy back. The 
picture and lines were designed as a carica- 
ture of scientists who are skeptical respect- 
ing certain teachings of the theologians. 

Perhaps I have not put it just right; but 
that is somewhere near the point. But I 
thought, as I smiled at the chicken, it would 
not require much change in the cut to make 
it apply to some (shall I say many?) re- 
ligionists. 

It 1s well known and often said that cer- 
tain branches of the great Church of our 
Lord are so largely offshoots from Pagan 
stock that they show it yet in many ways. 
For instance, there are clinging to the 
Roman Church, so-called sacred days, cere- 
monies, feasts, and fasts, and much else 
that are mere alterations from ancient 
Roman Paganism—like the shell clinging to 
the back of the chick. 

Would it not be well to inspect the downy 
backs of the Protestant sects, and see if 
there are not fragments of shell which, to 
say the least, are useless and unsightly, if 
not deserving the harder term of bigotry? 

Far be it from the writer to slur anything 
really sacred or to doubt anything credible, 
especially when the usefulness thereof is 
apparent. But are there not some points in 
our beliefs and practices that belong with 
the shells of former ages? Are there not 
vestiges of Paganism? And are there not 
ideas and customs among us, handed down 
from former periods of the Church, that 
have lost vitality and ought to be sloughed 
off as an outgrown shell, baneful to the liv- 
ing Church of to-day? Christianity is suf- 
ficiently adult to ‘‘ put away some childish 


things,” the shelves of the historical cabinet 


being the place for sacred but superannu- 
ated fragments. 

Hoping to provoke instruction from some 
of our learned fathers, let us hint, interrog- 
atively, at certain things that seem shelly to 
some of us. 

And first is the act of ordination, when 
by “‘laying on of hands” a man is “‘set 
apart” to some especial function, as that of 
the ministry. While there is a wide differ- 
ence among the sects respecting the ‘‘ parts” 
of this rite and the persons who may legit- 
imately give and receive it, yet they all 
materially agree in attributing to it some- 
thing superhuman. It is a prevalent opinion 
(superstition would be truer), that ordination 








confers some kind of unusual sanctity; or, 
at least, thatafter the rite the candidate is 
in some sense a holier, saintlier man. A 
most profound awe creeps over the minds 
of the people as the ceremony proceeds, and 
a multitude, if not a majority of the clergy 
are haunted with the idea that from the 
hour of ordination they are gifted with a 
sort of divine afflatus. 

It was declared by a young minister. upon 
whose head twenty ordaining hands were 
laid during a prayer of a quarter of an hour 
that he distinctly felt the sacred influence 
coursing from his head down his neck and 
diffusing itself through his whole person, 
and that ever after he was “ physically con- 
scious of his consecrated state.” Physical 
consciousness of consecration is not any too 
common among the clergy; but some of 
them would need to have their necks 
starched, as well as their collars, in order to 
sustain such a load of hands. 

In a certain Pennsylvania community it 
was currently believed a few years ago that 
at the ordination of an excellent pastor in 
that place a cloud of fleecy holiness was 
seen to surround his head and rise above 
him during the ordaining prayer. But 
somebody was irreverent enough to suggest 
that, as the church was bitterly cold and the 
candidate panting Wit embarrassment, the 
cloud might, have been the poor fellow’s 
breath. 

An ‘‘influential” laymen, while recently 
offering some strictures upon an Andover 
student, said: ‘‘ Whatever criticisms we 
have to make must be brought up now, as 
after he is ‘set apart by laying on of hands’ 
it would be wicked so to do.” 

Just how definite and widespread such 
superstition may be it is impossible to 
determine; but it cannot be denied that 
some fragments of the shell still cling to 
the chick. 

Now it might be justly regarded as very 
erroneous and irreverent to claim that there 
was not an outflow of sanctity and of the 
Holy Ghost in the rite of ordination under 
apostolic hands; but it certainly cannot be 
reprehensible to doubt the continuance of 
such literal consecration through any hands 
since those apostolic times. 

Whom Christ or inspired men “set apart” 
was set apart indeed. Hands that were 
joined to Divinity or hands that did mir- 
acles might truly be the channel of the 
divine afflatus. So far as conveyance of 
holy affusion is concerned, one had better 
felt the nailed-pierced hands of Jesus or 
the viper-proof hands of Paul than all the 
ordaining hands since the Apocalypse was 
sealed. 

Doubtless, he who consecrates himself 
wholly, sincerely, absolutely unto God, 
for any sphere, is accepted of God and 
receives an inward affusion; but this oocurs 
better alone and repeatedly in the secrecy of 
one’s private devotions than under the 
weight and ‘‘outward show” of many 
hands. Probably every truly consecrated 
man that ever lived was so consecrated, 
independent of anyrite. It was an inpour- 
ing, rather than an outpouring; it occurred 
in some wrapt and solemn hour at the 
beginning and was then repeated again and 
again ‘‘when none but God was near.” 
The solitudes of Mount Horeb witnessed a 
scene in the consecration of Elijth, when 
the old prophet heard the ‘‘still small 
voice,” and wrapped his face in his mantle 
when he found that God was there. 

If the heart of any candidate is not right 
in the sight of Heaven, is not secretly set 
apart, no mere external, public ceremony 
could procure the divine sanction to that 
candidate’s labors. And if the candidate 7s 
accepted of God, what added advantage 
can human ordination convey? Who is 
more holy, or faithful, or single-hearted, or 
successful by the weak signature of a 
human pen across the commission of the 
Upper Court? 

Who is any more ordained by human 
authorities going over the work after God? 
Can men increase or diminish God’s work? 
Can they invest his work with power or 
nullify the same? Are his operations any 
better when endorsed by bishop, presby- 
tery, or council? 

Now, if nothing is conveyed by the rite, 
if nothing is added to what God has already 
done, if no consecrating chrism flows 
through the hands laid on, why continue the 
rite? As long as it is mere acting to place 





the hands on the candidate’s head and pro- 
ceed as if they were the channel of the holy 
unction, and as long as it misleads many, 
especially children, to suppose that through 
the ceremony the candidate receives some 
heavenly quality and becomes, as no lay 
person can become, superhumanly holy, 
why not adjourn the farce? Decently shelve 
this fragment of a shell that once, in apostolic 
hands, no doubt meant everything, but now 
means worse than nothing. 

Critically examine the man and ascertain 
if he is sufficiently intelligent to preach; 
prove him variously, to see if he is truly 
pious; pray for him most earnestly, with 
hands off; and then give him a mere human 
certificate and send him to his work. Cer- 
tainly this is all that can be done for him 
and to him by his fellows. Why pretend to 
do more? 

If God has ordained him, he is ordained 
and needs no human crdainment. It is 
like wetting water, or sweetening sugar, or 
“‘carrying coals to Newcastle.” If God 
has not ordained him, he is not ordained, 
and no human ordainment can splice out his 
lack. 

Is it said that an ordination service is im- 
pressive? Very well; but in just so far as 
the impressiveness flows from pretense it is 
poison. Take out of it everything that is 
not intensely real and honest—lay on no 
hands, perform no act that could deceive a 
child, let the solemnity and interest consist 
in ceremonies and words brimming over 
with true and divine realities. 

2d. Now, if what I have written is er- 
roneous, then every application of the claim 
asserted would be erroneous also; but if it 
ig correct, it follows conclusively that an 
ordained man should not on the mere ground 
of holy affusion conveyed to him by ordi- 
nation assume functions disallowed to lay- 
men. 

He may, as a human appointee, exercise 
whatever rights and functions the appoint- 
ing authority was legitimately entitled to 
confer upon him; but these do not extend 
to priestly offices. Forgiving sin, absolving 
the penitent is not the only divine preroga- 
tive usurped by men. By virtue of a pre- 
tended sacred afflatus pertaining to the cler- 
gy they exercise many mistaken functions. 

(a.) Apply this to the ‘‘ benediction,” 
which we ministers first pronounce asa 
right conferred by ordination, and for pro- 
nouncing which many an unordained stu- 
dent has been gravely ‘‘labored with.” 

The preacher can confer no blessing upon 
the audience by the benediction, although 
one might imagine his outstretched hands 
were divine by the reverent way the people 
bend to ‘‘ receive’ it. Therefore, abolish the 
present form of dismissing a congregation. 
If the benediction is a prayer, let it take the 
simple supplicatory form of other prayers. 
If it is an injunction or exhortation, 
addressed to the people, give it more direct- 
ness and force. But, at allevents, whether 
it is a blessing, a prayer, or an exhortation, 
divest it of the present assumption that the 
speaker has apostolic power to confer a ce- 
lestial gift upon the people, and let either 
nobody or everybody utter it. 

(.) Clerical hands possess by ordination 
no especial sanctity for handling the emblems 
of the Lord’s Supper. God has never en- 
dowed any class of uninspired men with even 
figurative daysman qualities, such as the 
clergyman assumes for the people, in being 
the one of all others to break the bread and 
pour the wine and distribute them sancti- 
moniously to the communicants. His 
ordainment vests him with no authority to 
“give” the Savivur to the people, to stand 
between the Lord and his disciples, to 
“‘ minister” Christ, as the bread, to the hun- 
gry. Who, then, shall administer the 
sacrament? Anybody, in the simplicity of 
a Christian child, with no reference to the 
unction of an ordination. The pastor, if he 
can do itmeekly ;orany member of the church 
who can do it satisfactorily. He who can 
keep self most out of sight and bring Christ 
most into sight is the best man to do it. It 
is the emblematic character of the ele- 
ments and the believer’s perception of his 
Lord therein that impart value to this serv- 
ice. No matter who administers it, only 
so the body and blood of Jesus are most 
sincerely and intensely recognized by the 
communicant. 

(c.) The administration of baptism is an- 
other quarter wherein since the apostles 
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no man has any special authority by divine 
commission. The church may elect who 
shall baptize persons; but the highest 
official has no baptizing holiness or fitness 
by virtue of his ordination. The humblest 
layman may perform the act quite as efli- 
caciously. 

The sanctity and value of this ordinance 
reside in three essentials—viz., (1) The dedi- 
cation by the subject of himself to God; (2) The 
name of the Father and of the Son and of 
the Holy Ghost; (8) The actual performance 
of the spiritual washing, of which the bap- 
tism is figurative. Itis good for nothing 
or good for something strictly in accord- 
ance with these conditions, the person ad- 
ministering it being of no importance 
whatever. 





RELIGION AND THE LAWS. 


BY AUSTIN BIERBOWER. 








BESIDEs constitutional and statutory law, 
there is another source of connection be- 
tween state and church, or, at least, another 
source of religious inequality in our coun- 
try. I refer to the administration of our 
common law by the courts. 

The courts, as is well Known, are not 
confined in their interpretation of law to 
the positive enactments of legislatures, but 
take cognizance of customs, foreign de- 
cisions, international understandings, and 
ancient codes and writings, which have 
never, perhaps, had any enactment or au- 
thoritative recognition by any of our law- 
making powers. Procecding on this latitude 
of authority, our courts, following the 
precedents and analogies of earlier juris- 
prudence, when there was a general connec- 
tion between church and state, and a conse- 
quent mutual recognition of each other’s 
principles and powers, with their comple- 
mentary rights and limitations, have imposed 
on our people many of these same features of 
society, which are entirely inconsistent with 
religious liberty and equality. 

The first general prineiple adopted by our 
courts on this subject (as far as any such in- 
definite and varying authority as our courts 
can adopt anything) is that we must recog- 
nize in making and interpreting laws that 
the prevailing religion in the state is Chris- 
tian and that we are legislating for a Chris- 
tian people; that, in consequence of this, a 
Christian character is to be given to the 
laws and a respect for the Christian religion 
enforced. We need hardly say that a wide 
door is here left open for the introduction 
of religious oppression, according to the 
varying liberality or bigotry of the judge or 
the community. Such decisions, of which 
our law reports are full, are, moreover, 
used as authority for other enactments 
and illiberalities, such as I quoted above 
from the constitutions and statutes of 
the several states. They are used, also, 
quite generally to enforce the idea that our 
morals are Christian and that crimes and 
penglties are to be determined by the Chris- 
tian standard. 

Another general principle adopted by 
our courts, also with indefinite and shifting 
meaning, is that Christianity is part of the 
law of theland. By this it is meant that, 
without express statute, the distinctions of 
Christianity are to be recognized and its 
privileges enforced in our laws; or, as Jus- 
tice Story says in the Girard will case, it is 
part of our common law to the extent “ that 
its divine origin and truth are admitted, and 
that it is not to be maliciously and openly 
reviled and blasphemed against, to the an- 
noyance of believers or to the injury of the 
public.” In short, it is part of the law of 
the land, though in what sense and to what 
extent is a matter of difference of opinion. 
It is, nevertheless, under these decisions, 
enough so to be of serious inconvenience to 
persons who are not Christians. 

Now, with such statutes and such de- 
cisions, it could not be otherwise than that 
there should be much religious legislation 
and much oppression of the unfavored sects. 
And such is actually the case. I shall here 
briefly indicate the several matters in which 
this oppression is practiced. 

And first in the religious instruction im- 
parted in the public schools, and particular- 
ly in the use of the Bible in them as a relig- 
ious authority. For this is not only a piece 
of religious legislation, but of religious in- 
equality, being a discrimination in favor of 
one religion against all others, and of one 





or more sects of the same religion against 
other sects. For it isa discrimmimation in 
favor of Christians, as against Jews, who do 
not accept the New Testament; and against 
unbelievers, who do not accept any part of 
the Bible. It is a discrimination, also, in 
favor of Protestants, as against Catholics, 
who do not accept the common version of 
the Bible and who regard the Bible in any 
version as a dangerous book for the people. 
If the Bible was used simply as a book of 
morals or of ancient history, on the footing 
of any other text-book, no such objection 
could arise and any opposition might be 
treated as unworthy of notice, such opposi- 
tion being itself in the interest of religious 
legislation; for, while we cannot, consist- 
ently with religious equality, adopt the book 
of one religion as an authority, to the ex- 
clusion of others, we can yet in consistency 
with such equality disregard any protest 
that may be raised against a text-book on 
religious grounds, for the principle of 
equality requires simply that no notice 
whatever shall be taken of religious inter- 
ests in these matters. But the Bible is not 
used or insisted on as a historic or moral 
work, but asa book of religious doctrine 
and devotion; so that the defense of its use 
in the schools as an ordinary text-book can- 
not be made. There g#®* other books con- 
taining its substance, both in morals and 
history, which are far better adapted to 
schools; so that its continued use in them 
can only be regarded as an attempt against 
the religious liberty and equality of Jews, 
unbelievers, and Catholics. The same may 
be said of religious instruction in the 
schools, which, for the same reason, cannot 
be given satisfactorily to Jews, unbelievers, 
and Catholics, so that it is necessarily an 
unequal discrimination in favor of Chris- 
tians and Protestants, and of particular 
sects of Protestants; whereas morals alone— 
such as kindness, love, honesty, and truth— 
which are entirely secular, may be taught 
without any inequality or injustice to any- 
body, just as all secular education may be. 
Another matter in which religious legis- 
lation, and consequently religious oppres- 
sion, is carried on is in appropriations and 
similar favors to religious denominations 
and institutions—as the division of the 
public school fund among the denomina- 
tions, as demanded by the Catholics and 
practiced to a limited extent in some of 
the cities and states; the establishing of 
distinctively Catholic schools by thestate, 
with the appointment of Catholic teachers 
and the understanding that Catholic text- 
books are to be used; the appropriation of 
public moneys to colleges and universities 
under the patronage of religious denomina- 
tions, or of private parties in the interest of 
religious denominations; appropriations to 
hospitals, asylums, and other benevolent 
institutions, under the auspices of religious 
denominations; the patronizing of church 
institutions by sending state scholars, or 
one scholar say from each county, to them, 
and paying therefor out of the pub- 


,lic treasury—and that, too, when there 


is no necessity for the state’s educat- 
ing such persons; the adopting by the state 
of some church institution as a state uni- 
versity—as, for example, St. John’s College, 
in Maryland, which is controlled by Episco- 
palians, and the University of Indiana, 
which is controlled by Methodists; the 
making of a private or church institution a 
semi-public affair by appointing a state in- 
spector or state trustee, and then appropri- 
ating money to it asa “‘ public institution ”— 
a ruse, which is now quite common; and, 
finally, the granting of exceptional privi- 
leges in charters to religious bodies, schools, 
asylums, etc.—as, for example, recognizing 
their examination degrees and deplomas as 
certificates of qualifications for school 
teachers and for incumbents of the civil 
service, thereby dispensing with the usual 
state examinations required in other cases. 
Another subject of religious legislation is 
the exemptidn of churches and other eccle- 
siastical property from taxation—including 
parsonages, episcopal palaces, hospitals, 
asylums, nunneries, convents, schools, 
theological seminaries, colleges, and uni- 
versities—which amounts to the same 
thing as taxing the whole commu- 
nity for their support, the taxes being 
to that very extent increased on 
all other property. By taxing church 
property it would simply leave those who 
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own or use the property to support its bur- 


dens. Much property, moreover, is now 
owned by religious corporations which is 
not in use for religious or benevolent pur- 
poses, but held in speculation; so that by 
exempting it from taxation the state simply 
taxes the whole people to carry on religious 
money-making schemes, for the benefit of 
single sects. 

Another subject of religious legislation is 
the appointment and support by the state of 
chaplains, as in Congress and the state 
legislatures, and in the army, navy, hospi- 
tals, asylums, and prisons, and on public 
state occasions; also the provision for an 
annual sermon, as in some of the New En- 
gland legislatures and municipalities, and 
for the opening of public meetings with 
prayer. For there is no secular necessity 
for any of these things, that we can discover. 
Where religious appliances may be deemed 
useful in reforming criminals or treating 
insane persons, it can be applied by the 
state authorities, on secular grounds; but 
it is not for secular reasons that the 
present large appropriations are made 
and squabbled over every year, which 
give so much _ dissatisfaction to the 
denominations when one denomination 
is favored. All such appropriations and 
appointments, moreover, are not only in 
the interest of religion, but of particular 
sects; for they cannot be made use of by 
all sects alike—the Catholics never attending 
Protestant ministrations, and High Church- 
men the; ministrations of other denomina- 
tions, and toa great extent vice versa. So 
that, if we persist in furnishing religion to 
the state for such occasions, we shall likely 
have to multiply and vary the present sup- 
ply very greatly to satisfy all parties. 

Other cases of religious legislation we 
have in the public proclamations for thanks- 
giving and for fasting and prayer; in the 
imprint on our coin of ‘‘ In God we trust”; 
in the dead-head acknowledgment of God, 
Christ, religion, and Scripture in our va- 
rious preambles to statutes and constitu- 
tions; and in religious inscriptions, statues, 
puintings, and crosses on public buildings 
and monuments. 

Another and more important subject of 
religious legislation is in certain moral pro- 
visions which have or are treated as having 
a religious, instead of a secular basis. Chief 
among these are those which regard the 
Sabbath, which, although they vary much 
in different states, run as a whole through 
nearly all the conceivable degrees and 
varieties of religious intolerance. They 
prohibit on this day all work; close all 
shops and other places of business; render 
illegal all contracts made; prevent certain 
amusements and recreations, as theaters, 
dancing, and music; forbid the opening of 
public libraries and museums; proscribe 
the running of street-cars, hacks, steam- 
boats, and other conveyances; and in some 
parts of New England make traveling 
illegal, even to the preventing of a man 
from going out of hisowntown. Of course, 
certain legislation for the Sabbath, as for 
other holidays (if the state shall, for good 
reasons, adopt this as one of its holidays), 
may be justified on secular grounds; but 
not such as is founded on the Christian 
view of the Sabbath as a day not of rest or 
recreation, but of worship or other religious 
obligation. 

So also blasphemy, which is often pro- 
hibited and punished as an offense against 
God, instead of against man, being variously 
defined or extended to include ‘denying 
the existence of God,” or ‘‘the truth of 
revelation,” or ‘‘speaking disrespectfully 
of Christ, the Scriptures, or the Christian 
religion.” Blasphemy may, indeed, be 
punished on secular grounds, like abuse, or 
malicious words, or disorderly conduct of 
any kind, which are calculated to break the 
peace or needlessly annoy or disturb our 
fellow-men. But there are no such justi- 
fications of it when punished on the ground 
of being disrespectful to religion, or when 
made to consist in speaking against the 
truth or utility of Christianity or against 
the existence of God. 

So intemperance and liquor-selling are 
sometimes punished, especially on the Sab- 
bath, because they are an offense against 
Christian morality or the sanctity of the 
Lord’s Day. We can, indeed, without a 
recognition of Christian morality or of the 
Christian Sabbath, adequately provide 








against the evils of intemperance and pro- 
vide against them also on the Sabbath, just 
as on other holidays and election days, 
when there are special secular reasons why 
they should be provided against. But 
many persons prefer to legislate against 
them on Christian grounds, and often run 
into religious legislation thereby. So 
with regard to prostitution, polygamy, and 
similar vices, These are often defined, 
prohibited, regulated, and punished as if 
they were merely Christian offenses, which 
the law could not take hold of in the light 
of common sense, or treat as it would any 
other matter, from purely secular consider- 
ations. Nearly all the discussion that has 
grown up in our courts and legislative halls 
as to the right of the law to deal with these 
matters, or to deal with them in a particu- 
lar way, has arisen from a confounding of 
religious and secular considerations and in 
contemplation of religious as well as of 
secular legislation. These subjects may be 
dealt’ with as purely secular matters; but 
they are not always so dealt with. 

And, finally, another respect wherein re- 
ligious legislation is practiced is in certain 
religious assumptions which are made to 
prevail in our jurisprudence, especially in 
regard to our social and family relations, 
Society, government, and the family are 
generally assumed to be established by God, 
and intended to be regulated by certain in- 
dications of his will, whether in Nature or 
Revelation. Growing out of this idea, we 
have not only statutory recognitions of God 
in many of the state constitutions, as already 
referred to, and gratuitous recognitions by 
the judges and approved law-writers, in ex- 
pounding the law and the reason of the law; 
but we have also positive laws embodying 
these theories, much to the inconvenience, 
oftentimes, of those who hold different 
views. Thus marriage is sometimes looked 
upon, even in the eye of the law, not only as 
a civil contract, but as having certain duties 
and rights which can be maintained only on 
the recognition of some religious authority. 
We do not here speak of people’s private 
and individual recognition of religious obli- 
gations in marriage; but of the recognition 
by the law itself of these obligations. The 
law may, indeed, from purely secular con- 
siderations, enforce about the same observa- 
tions of marital rights as religion would 


prescribe. But to adopt the religious in- 
terpretation of marriage or apply its pro- 
visions because of the authority of the 
Church or of the Scriptures is purely re- 


-ligious legislation; as, for example, in re- 


quiring that a clergyman shall perform the 
ceremony, that divorce shall be granted 
only for adultery, that the guilty party 
shall not be permitted to marry during the 
life of the other, and the distinction in gen- 
eral between divorces a mensa and divorces 
a vinculo, 

So with regard to oaths and the admissi- 
bility of testimony by persons who do not 
believe in the existence of God. Many per- 
sons are now disqualified in our country not 
only for office, but for some of the com- 
monest acts and privileges of business life— 
as making affidavits and being witnesses in 
suits—simply because they are supposed 
unable to properly take an oath or to be 
bound by it. This supposes that the law’s 
concern in an oath is with the opinion of 
the person who takes it, and not with the 
penalties which it provides for its violation 
and the character which it gives to it asa 
legal act, all of which penalties and charac- 
ter the law may enforce, whatever the re- 
ligious belief or disbelief of the party swear- 
ing. The law may, without any religious 
legislation, take advantage of men’s beliefs 
to compel them to speak the truth, which it 
has a right to do; and, accordingly, it 
swears Christians on the Bible, Jews on the 
five books of Moses, and Mohammedans on 
the Koran. But it would be proceeding on 
a different principle altogether if it refused 
any one the rights commonly secured by 
oath, or, on taking the oath, if it could not 
find any belief in him to thus take advan- 
tage of. Some of the states have found it 
necessary to provide against such assump 


tions. Iowa, Minnesota, Michigan, Oregon, 
Wisconsin, Arkansas, Florida, Missouri, 
California, Indiana, Kansas, Nebraska, 


Nevada, Ohio, and New York have consti- 
tutional provisions expressly doing away 
with the incapacity of witnesses from want 
of religious belief. But in most of the other 
states such incapacity remains or is infer- 
able. 

Such are the laws—constitutional, statu- 
tory, and judicial—which limit our re- 
ligious liberty in America. The _ best 
remedy for them would, no doubt, be an 
amendment to the Federal Constitution, 
somewhat like the following, which, be- 
sides effecting the object by rendering all 
state constitutions, laws, and rulings incon- 
sistent therewith void, woul@ by one meas- 
ure obviate the necessity of raising the issue 
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separately in each state, and so of having 
many battles, instead of one, on the subject. 
Without now discussing its merits, I think 
this amendment would substantially cover 
the case: y 

No state shall make any law respecting 
an establishment of religion, nor shall Con- 
gress or any state or body politic impose 
any disability or grant any privilege on ac- 
count of religious belief or position, or 
make any appropriation of public mongys 
for religious purposes, or to any religious 
denomination, or to any institution con- 
trolled by or in the'interest of any religious 
denomination; and no religious instruction 
shall be given in any school or other institu- 
tion in any state supported in whole or in 
part by money derived from taxation or 
from any public land or fund. 


Biblical Research, 


....At a meeting of the London Society of 
Biblical Archeology in January two papers 
were read by Mr. Fox Talbot and Mr. W. Bos- 
cawen upon the recently-discovered cuneiform 
tablets relating to the Babylonian traditions of 
the Creation and the Tower of Babel. Mr. Fox 
Talbot gave the following translation of the 
first and fifth tablets belonging to the Creation 
series, which differs a good deal, it will be seen, 
from that given by Mr. Smith in his ‘“‘ Chaldean 
Account of Genesis’? : 








I. 1. When the upper region was not yet called 
Heaven, 
2. and the lower region was not yet called earth, 
3. and the Abyss of Hades had not yet opened 
its arm, 
4. then the chaos of waters gave birth to all of 
them. 
5. And the waters were gathered into one place. 
6. No man yet dwelt together, no animals yet 
wandered about, 
7. none of the gods had yet been born, 
8. their names were not spoken, ¢keir attributes 
were not known. 
9. Then the eldest of the gods, 
10. Lakbmu and Lakhamu, were born, 
ll. and grewup. ... 
12. Assur and Kissur were born next, 
13. and lived through long periods. 
Vv. 1. He constructed dwellings for the great gods. 
2. He fixed up constellations, whose figures 
were like animals. 
3. He made the year into four quarters he di- 
vided it, 
4. twelve months he established with their con- 
stellations three by three. 
5. And for the days of the year he appointed 
festivals. 
6. He made dwellings for the planets, for their 
rising and setting; 
7. And, that nothing should go amiss, and that 
the course of none should be retarded, 
8. he placed with them the dwellings of Bel and 
Hea, 
9. He opened great gates on every side. 
10. He made strong the portals on the left hand 
and on the right. 
11. In the center he placed luminaries. 
12. The moon he appointed to rule the night, 
13. and to wander thro’ the night until the dawn 
of day. 
14. Every month without fail he made holy as- 
sembly days. 
15. In the beginning of the month, at the rising 


of the night, 
16. it shot forth its beams to illuminate the 
heavens. Db 


17. On the seventh day he appointed a holy day, 
18. and to cease from all business he commanded. 
19. Then arose the sun in the horizon of heaven 
(in glory). 
Mr. Boscawen’s paper contained still more 
novel matter. The most important part of the 
inscription he translated runs as follows: 
1. His heart was evil. 
2. Tbe father of all the gods he turned from. 
3. His heart was evil. 
4. Babylon corruptly to sin went. 
5. Small and great he mingled on the mound. 
6. Their tower each day they founded, 
7. Their tower in the night 
8. entirely he made an end of. 
9. In his anger also a command, an oath he uttered 
10.. . . to scatter abroad he set his face. 
ll. He gave a command: make thou stermy their 
counsel. 
12. Their progress he impeded. 
After that the overthrow of the Tower of 
Babel by the winds is described, as well as the 
lamentations of the Babylonians over it. At 
the same meeting the president, Dr. Birch, 
gave an account of his discovery that the twelve 
hexameter lines of Greek found on the great 
Lycian obelisk in the British Museum are 
translated or, rather, paraphrased by the thir- 
ty-four lines of Lycian which follow them. 
This discovery has already been reférred to in 
Tue INDEPENDENT. The thirty-four lines of 
Lycian are divided into twelve sections, answer- 
ing to the twelve hexameter lines of Greek, the 
marks of division being short, curved lines. 
The 10th line of the Greek verses: éxrade 
orhrag KTewev ev quepat dprakac av (dpac)— 
“and seven hoplites in a day did Har- 
pagus slay’—is rendered in the Lycian 
towores : oplesez : sekatése : Arppagos : ute : tapé- 
Jute, where the word opelesez is evidently 
the Lycian transcription of the Greek éx/crac. 
Dr. Birch further pointed out that Moriz 
Schmidt was right in making the northern face 
of the obelisk the end of the inscription, as 
the southern face commences with the words 
abunfu prinafru prinafutu Arppagohe 
tedeeme : “This tomb made the son of 
Harpagus.” The closing part of the inscription 
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states that the sttata or “‘ stele’. was ‘‘ erected” 
(sttate) by the son of Harpagus, who is called, 
among othertitles, se-Parza : gowede ‘‘ and a Per- 
sian lord,” as well as Musefehe : ame se : gowede 
‘governor of Mysia and lord.” 


....Few questions “_ been more keenly 
debated than that respetting the language in 
which the Gospel according to St. Matthew was 
originally written. There is no fact connected 
with the New Testament for which the early evi- 
dence is stronger than it is for the original com- 
position of the Gospel in Hebrew, or, rather, Ara- 
maic. Papias, of Hierapolis, our oldest witness 
asserts (as quoted by Eusebius, ‘‘ Hist. Eccl.,” 
iii, 39) that ‘‘Matthew composed the divine 
oracles (74 Ady:a) in the Hebrew language and 
each man interpreted them as he could”; and 





Treneus (ap. Euseb., “‘ Hist. Eccl.,’’ v. 8) states : 
‘“Now Matthew also published a Gospel among 
the Hebrews, in their owm language.’’ Origen, 
following these writers, declares: ‘‘I have 
learned from tradition as regards the four gos- 
pels . . . that the first was written by 
Matthew, . . who published it for con- 
verts from Judaism, composed in Hebrew.” 
On the other hand, Hebrew words are inter- 
preted in the narrative portion of the Gospel 
(i, 23 ; xxvii, 33, 46), which would hardly be the 
case in a translation from an Aramaic original ; 
whilé'many Old Testament passages are quoted 
from the Septuagint version, even where that 
differs from the reading of the Hebrew text. 
Hence, stress has been laid upon the words 
7a Adyea in the quotation from Papias. In ac- 
cordance with general usage; 74 /6;:a ought 
to mean only the sayings of Christ, and 
not the narrative in which they are im- 
bedded ; and there is no reason for supposing 
that Papais signified anything else by them, 
since in the passage relating to St. Mark’s 
Gospel, quoted also by Eusebius from Papias, 
Zoyiov, and not Aoyiwy, is the true reading. The 
view, accordingly, has been started that the 
sayings of Christ were first written down in 
Aramaic, by St. Matthew, for the sake of the 
Jewish Christians ; that these were then trans- 
lated into Greek by those readers who knew 
the latter language ; and that finally an author- 
ized Greek translation of them, probably by St. 
Matthew himself, was put forth, in which they 
were connected together by an intervening nar- 
rative. One or two peculiarities in the text, 
which have generally escaped notice, seem to 
bear out this view. Thus, inthe Sermon on the 
Mount (vy. 22) we appear to have two variant 
renderings of the same Aramaic original com- 
bined together. As Talmudic scholars are well 
aware, the mishpat, or ‘“‘ judgment” (7) xpicvc), 
is but a synonym of 7 yésvva tov mupoc, 
or “ hell-fire’’; while jaxa is the Aramic original 
of uwpé, “thou fool.” It must be allowed, how- 
ever, that it is extremely difficult to separate 
the narrative portion of the Gospel from the 
sayings of Christ, of which it forms the skeleton, 
and we can hardly imagine that St. Matthew 
would have contented himself with simply set- 
ting down the words of our Lord, without any 
reference to the circumstances under which 
they were uttered. Indeed, in some cases the 
words form part of the narrative, as in chapters 





xv and xix. 


.... The famous description of the descent of 
the king of Babylon into Hades, in the 14th 
chapter of Isaiah, has, as was to be expected, 
received much light from the decipherment of 
the cuneiform inscriptions. Especially has an 
explanation been afforded of the obscure ref- 
erence to Babylonian mythology in verses 13 
and 14, where the king, after being compared 
with one of those stars to the observation of 
which his people were so much addicted, is 
made to say that he wished to exalt his throne 
above the stars of God—to “sit upon the mount 
of the congregation in the sides of the North,” 
and so tobecome a god. Now the Olympus of 
the primitive Accadians, and after them of their 
successors, the Semitic Babylonians and Assyr- 
ians, was ‘‘ the mountain of the East,’ on which 
the gods were supposed to dwell. It was iden- 
tified, as it would seem, with the modern Mount 
Elwand, and was held to be the spot from which 
the Chaldeans had originally come. The Ark 
was believed to have rested upon its peak after 
the Deluge, and the firmament of Heaven was 
imagined to be supported uponit. Whoever, 
therefore, could climb to its summit climbed 
also into Heaven, and could look down upon 
the firmament and its multitude of stars. Just 
as “the mountain of the West’’ was regarded as 
the nadir, so this ‘‘ mountain of the East” was 
regarded as the zenith; and, hence, it was called 
‘the mountain of the world.’”?” Temples were 
erected in its honor, both in Babylonia and in 
Assyria. The “congregation” or ‘‘ assembly ”’ 
spoken of in the passage of Isaiah means, of 
course, the assembly of the gods ; and, consid- 
ering its northern situation, the mountain was 
more correctly described as ‘‘in the sides (or, 
rather, the extremities ) of the North” than as 
in the East. But its Babylonian title, “The 
Mountain of the East,’ came down from a time 





when the Accadians were migrating westward 
into the Plain of Shindr. 


° «Personalities, 


In the year 1856, when Fanny Fern—the 
literary name of Mrs. Farrington—was at the 
mature age of forty-five, she was married to Mr. 
James Parton, the author of the Life of Horace 
Greeley, who was then at the age of thirty- 
four ; but now, in 1876, when Mr. Parton has 
arrived at the mature age of fifty-four, he has 
been married to Miss Ellen Eldridge, the young- 
est daughter of his deceased wife, who is about 
thirty-four. The two were living pleasantly to- 
gether in Newburyport, Mass., where they went 
to provide a home for the orphan dahghter of 
Grace Eldridge, wife of the late Mortimer 
Thompson. Very naturally, the marriage 
caused something of a sensation in the quiet 
old town of Newburyport, for in Massachusetts 
the people not only have a prejudice against a 
man’s marrying his stepdaughter; but the 
law positively prohibits such a matrimonial 
alliance. Probably Mr. Parton did not know 
that his marriage to the young lady who had 
for twenty years regarded him as her father 
was illegal in Massachusetts ; or he could have 
gone over into Maine or Rhode Island, where 
the ceremony would have been in conformity 
with the laws. But, having discovered that the 
deed was illegal, he prudently separated volun- 
tarily from his new wife, and petitioned the 
legislature to legalize his marriage, which it 
could only do by first repealing the act forbid- 
ding it, which it is hardly likely that the legis- 
lature will do; and, if it should not, Mr. Parton 








will be under the necessity of coming back to 
New York to live, where the laws will not in- 
terfere with his matrimonial intentions. Butthe 
clergyman who performed the marriage cere- 
mony in Newburyport will be left in the ex- 
tremely unpleasant position of having violated 
the law in marrying two persons contrary to the 
statute. 


....Reverdy Johnson, who died suddenly in 
Annapolis, Maryland, on the 10th instant, in 
which city he was born, in 1796, was for nearly 
half a century a prominent lawyer and highly 
esteemed for his probity of character; but it is 
not true, as one of our daily Contemporaries 
says, that he was “a man whose purity of life 
was always unquestioned.”” Mr. Johnson’s 
house in Baltimore was once attacked and 
nearly destroyed by a mob on account of his 
connection with a swindling bank, which had 
closed its doors, and his clinging to President 
Johnson, by whom he was appointed minister 
to St. James, was not regarded as an altogether 
irreproachable proceeding. But he was so 
much better than the ordinary class of South- 
ern political lawyers that he was well entitled 
to the respectful consideration of his coun- 
trymen. There was nothing in his political or 
personal career that will keep his memory green 
or cause him to be remembered as one of the 
benefactors of the human race. He held some 
important offices, he was Attorney-General 
under President Taylor, and he was on the side 
of Chief-Justice Taney in the infamous decision 
in the case of Dred Scott. He gained no credit 
for himself nor for his country while he was 
our minister to England, and his latest appear- 
ance before the public was as a volunteer de- 








fender of Minister Schenck in the notorious 
Emma Mine scandal. 


...-t cannot be of much importance to any- 
body on this side of the Atlantic whom Queen 
Victoria may select to be the husband of her 
younzest daughter, the Princess Beatrice ; but 
the agent in London of the Associated Press 
thought it of sufficient consequence to the peo- 
ple of this country to send a telegram that the 
fortunate man who is to be Her Majesty’s new 
son-in-law is Prince Louis of Battenberg, of the 
Royal Navy, and at present in India with the 
Prince of Wales. And then, after all our daily 
papers had published their opinions on the sub- 
ject, another telegram announced that the re- 
port was untrue, and the Princess Beatrice con- 
tinues without an engagement. 


....-The Marquis of Ripon, who has gained 
more notoriety by going over to the Church of 
Rome than he or any of his ancestors had ever 
been able to do by any of theiracts, has recently 
presented His Holiness, Pius the Ninth, withten 
thousand pounds sterling. Lady Ripon, it seems, 
has not yet been converted to Romanism, and the 
London correspondent of The Tribune says that 
the reports of her being on the point of follow- 
ing her husband’s example are “absolutely de- 
void of foundation.” 


...--On Thursday last the death of Dr. E. R. 
Straznicky took place at Montclair, New Jer- 
sey. He had been an assistant librarian of the 
Astor Library since 1859 until 1875, when he 
succeeded Mr. Francis Schroeder as librarian. 
He was a native of Austria, but had lived in 
this country since 1840. As Mr. Frederick 
Saunders is the oldest of the assistant librarians 
and perfectly competent to fill the office, he 
will probably be appointed the successor of Dr. 
Straznicky. 


...-The death of Laurentie, the French his- 





torian, is announced. He was born at Houga, 


in the Department of Gers, January 2ist, 1793, 
and was for many years editor of the Quotid- 
ienne and other journals in the Legitimist 
interest. Among his works are ‘‘ Histoire de 
France”? and “ Histoire de? Empire Romain,” 
with several pamphlets in opposition to the doc- 
trines of Renan. 


..+.Ex-Governor Claflin, of Massachusetts, it 
seems, is a soft-money man, and he insists that 
our currency is ‘‘ the best the world ever saw.”’ 
He is not the only ex-governor who has avowed 
that opinion, and there are some governors and 
ex-governors who think that our curreney is the 
worst in the world. 


Fine Arts. 


A pbispatcH from Paris announces that 
the commissioners appointed to examine the 
works of French artists for the Centennial Ex- 
hibition in Philadelphia has selected 670 paint- 
ings, 100 pieces of sculpture, and 60 engravings 
and designs. If every nation should send a 
proportionate number of artistic works, there 
would hardly be space sufficient for their exhi- 
bition in the Centennial buildings. We do not 
know what the works are nor what names they 
may represent ; but we fear there will be no 
eminent names among them, judging from those 
mentioned in the dispatch—which were C. E. 
Armand-Dumarsq, _Bartholdi, Princeteau, 
Antigua, Adams, Philippe, Charles Blanc, Brest, 
and Alfred. ‘To these names are to be added 
those of Barron, Barrios, the younger Belanger, 
Benouville, Narcisse Berchere (the landscape 
painter), Emile Breton (brother of better-known 
Jules), Brunechard, Bulleloin, Charles Bresson, 
Beance, G. Becher(whose picture of Rizpah de- 
fending the bodies of her dead sons against the 
vultures on the mountains of Moab was the 
“sensation”? of last year’s Salon), Caillias, 
Pierre Carrier-Belleuse, Challoux, J. Cherrier, 
Collet, F. Cormon, Emile Conder, Courdovan, 
De Caizen, Castiglione, Compte-Calix, Carolus 
Duran, Felix Clement (director of the School of 
Fine Arts of Lyons), Carl Daubigny, Victor 
Dupre (painter and sculptor), Duffer, Eugene 
Feyer, Feyen-Perrin (a young artist who has 
already made his mark), Theophile Gide, Glaize, 
Pinel de Grandchamp, Gudin (the marine paint- 
er), Gigoux, Hillmachér, Harpignies, Clodius 
Jacquant, Emile Jadin, Jobe Duval, Jundt, 
Cuvassegne Lacretelle (a French painter who 
lives in London), Charles Landelle, Luminais, 
Lais (of Lyons), Armand Leleux, Leon Legar, 
La Rochenoire, Montfalais, Ed. Morin, Henri 
Motle, Mouillons, Mme. Maraton, Jules Mazure, 














Montginal, Poncet, Rene Poncetau (who has 
painted what is described as a noble picture 
of Washington), Leon Perrot, Rotais (the 
rival in military art of Detaille), Roybet, 
Ed. Sain, Saintin, Sebron (another Fran- 
co-American), Sege (a young landscapist), 
Schenet, Oulmann, Alexander Verron, and 
Yvon (the painter of the Malakoff, who sends 
his painting of ‘“‘Czsar’’). The sculptors are : 
Etex, Count Gobinot, Cordier, Hasse (who sends 
no fewer than twelve works), Doublemare (with 
his ‘‘ Education of Bacchus’’), and Dallon (with 
his ‘‘ Embroideress”’). These are all respectable 
names and some of them are well-known on 
this side of the Atlantic; but the great names in 
French contemporary art are not among them. 


...-Professor Von Piloty, of Munich, who 
has been commissioned to paint a fresco for the 
grand hall of the new Rathhaus of the Bavarian 
capital, intends to introduce into one group the 
portraits of 300 of the most distinguished citi- 
zens of that artistic city. Whata magnificent 
idea it gives of Munich, which has hardly one- 
fifth of the population or wealth of New York, 
and yet has 300 citizens sufficiently distin- 
guished to have their portraifé used to decor- 
ate the walls of one public building. Here we 
have asuperb public park, containing statucs 
of many distinguished persons, and not a New 
Yorker among them. In the public squares of 
our city there are several statues, and not one 
of them is an effigy of a New Yorker either by 
birth or adoption. 


....David Neal’s new'picture of ‘ The First 
‘Meeting of Marie Stuart and Rizzio,” which is 
shortly to be exhibited in Boston, is said to be 
one of the best. pictures this artist has painted. 
Mr. Neal has been at work on it formore than 
three years and has used the greatest care to 
have the costumes and other details historically 
correct. Piloty, under whose guidance Mr. 
Neal has been studying, speaks, as we hear, 
with great enthusiasm of his pupil’s work. 


...-[taly will send four hundred tons of goods 
to be exhibited at Philadelphia. As this will, 
doubtless; include many works of art, our econ- 
omists had better not. begin computing it at so 
much a ton. 


....Mr. Thomas Moran, the landscape paint- 
er,.gccompanied by his wife and three children, 
has left Newark for a long visit to Philadelphia. 


...-George F. Wright, a Hartford artist, is 
commissioned to paint a portrait of the late 





city missionary, Father Hawley. 
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Science. 


GERANTUMS, as a rule, have a long, feath- 
ery tailto the carpel, which is believed to be for 
the purpose of distributing the seed. One of 
the order of Geraniacee (Erodium) twists this 
tail, screw fashion, according to the moisture in 
the atmosphere. It is hygrometric. The teleol- 
ogists tell us this is for the purpose of screwing 
the seed into the sand where the plant general- 
ly grows. There would, of course, be consid- 
erable coiling and uncoiling as the dryer day 
and moister night succeeded one another ; but 
it strikes us that this movement would call for 
a vertical position, to be very effective; but in 
falling it lies flat on the ground. The Erodium 
is a low, herbaceous plant, seldom rising over a 
foot; so that in falling to the ground there is 
not much time to gather penetrating force by 
revolving motion, and it is rather difficult to 
understand how in the practical working of the 
theory the hygrometric character of the tail 
can assist in burying the seed. The tail would 
rather seem to be in the way. Eventhough a 
direction favorable to penetration of the seed 
by hygrometric motion could be secured on the 
sand, before it got far the gentle breeze would 
strike the tail, and thus draw the seed out and 
carry it further away, and the hygrometric labor 
would be iost. We mention the matter here, as 
some distinguished names seem to be endorsed 
on this teleological character of Erodium. 





.-..That some plants caught insects has long 
been known, and that they caught them for the 
purpose of literally eating them has been nearly 
as long believed. Some writers, indeed, have 
asserted positively that they did eat them; and 
now scientific papers are being written to prove 
that the idea is not original with Mr. Darwin, 
and that some others long ago should have the 
credit. But there is a vast difference between 
assertion and the proof thereof. To Mr. Dar- 
win belongs the credit of long and laborious ex- 
periments, resulting in the proof of what the 
others only guessed at; and this is the real 
point. However, Mr. Darwin’s results do not 
stand unchallenged. We have heretofore noted 
that some independent observations in Ger- 
many have led to precisely the same results as in 
Mr. Darwin’s case. But now comes Dr. Regel, the 
director of the Royal Gardens at St. Petersburg, 
and one very eminent in botanical science, and 
says experiments there proved the reverse of 
what Mr. Darwin contendsfor. <A careful read- 
ing of Mr. Darwin’s work on insectivorous 
plants seems to leave no room for doubt and no 
alternative but to agree with him. Dr. Regel 
is, however, too careful a scientific man to have 
any objection of his passed over in silence; 
and it has, therefore, to find a place in our sci- 
entific record. 


..-At one of the German experimental sta- 
tions for agricultural operations Dr. Gustave 
Marek made some observations on the relative 
vital powers of large and small seeds, which are 
novel and interesting. He took peas and beans 
of the same varieties, divided them into large 
and small, sowed them separately, but in every 
other respect treated them the same. In the 
progeny throughout all their conditions there 
remained. the same comparative difference. 
The plants from the small seed were always 
smaller, bloomed on the average later, weighed 
less when mature, and measured one-third less 
in the crop of seed. In every respect the 
plants from the larger seed were superior to 
those from the smaller seed. Such a result 
would not have been expected. When by 
a system of in-and-in-breeding we fix a 
habit, and thus produce a race, asin the Ban- 
tam fowl, we know that such characters are 
reproduced in the offspring ; but when we take 
individuals of a race such results do not pre- 
vail. Large parents may produce large chil- 
dren; or small ones large. Dr. Marek’s re- 
sults would be of immense importance to ag- 
riculturists, as well as of scientific interest, if 
they will bear repetition. New observations 
should be made, so as to thoroughly test the 
matter. 


-...In an account of the results thus far ob- 
tained by the ‘Challenger’? Exploring Expedi- 
tion, in Popular Science Review, mention is made 
of a living’specimen of the Pearly Nautilus (Nau- 
tilus pompilius) which came up in the trawl from 
the depth of 300 fathoms. It was kept alive in 
atub for some time, in order that its habits 
might be watched. According to the late Dr. 
Willemoes-Juhen, it is very common in shallow 
water at the Fiji Islands, and the natives capture 
it upon the reefs, with baskets made for the pur- 
pose. Like the turtle, it is a dish ; but so choice 
that the chiefs alone are allowed to indulge in it. 
Another prize was a specimen of the nauitlus- 
like, but diminutive Spirula, which was found 
in the trawl off the coast of Banda, in the 
Moluccas, which had evidently passed through 
the digestive tract of some large fish. It_is 
probable that the animal lives in a medium 
depth of from 300 to 400 fathoms. It appears 
that the Amphioxus, about which so much is now 
said, occurred in the shallow Ara Sea, as well asin 











in the shallow water near Cape York. The qguise 
of the ‘‘ Challenger” has been prolific in results. 
A harvest of memoirs and papers will follow, 
the forerunners already making their appear- 
ance in the ‘‘ Proceedings of the Royal Society,”’ 
Nature, and other English magazines. 


...»-Mr. McNab has for a year or so past 
been writing papers in the “‘ Proceedings of the 
Botanical Society of Edinburgh’’ to prove by the 
behavior of plants and flowers that the climate 
of Scotland is undergoing a great change. We 
have not made note of what he has said, as it 
must be evident that, if such changes as he tries 
to prove have really occurred it would take but 
a few hundred years to make a temperate of an 
arctic climate, or the reverse, instead of the 
many thousands which geology, as well as 
human history, shows has really been the case. 
The changes in plants which Mr. McNab finds 
are, no doubt, due to other causes than an ab- 
solute change of climate. For instance, ina 
recent paper he notes that the yellow Autumn 
Crocus (Sternbergia lutea) ‘‘ used’’ to flower very 
rarely in the Edinburgh garden. Now they 
flower every year, the climate ‘‘ evidently” 
ripening the bulbs better. This sort of science 
is not very deep. 


.... We have already referred to Weismann’s 
remarkable paper on seasonal dimorphism and 
to the fact that important data regarding the 
varieties of Papilio Ajax of this country were 
afforded by Mr. W. H. Edwards, the author of 
the beautiful work on butterflies now being pub- 
lished in this country. Further experiments 
are detailed in the Canadian Entomologist for 
December, which has just appeared. Mr. Ed- 
wards’s paper will prove exceedingly interest- 
ing. He subjected a large number of chrysalids 
of what would have produced the variety Mar- 
callus to severe cold in an icehouse, and found 
that the cold completely changed a part of 
them to Telamonides. He regards variety Tela- 
monides as the primary form of the species. We 
thus have in this and similar experiments ex- 
amples of the artificial breeding of different 
varieties of insects at will, and it is not impossi- 
ble that results of a practical nature may follow 
when applied to some of our injurious species. 


....A very thorough survey of the Baltic is 
in progress, under the direction of the German 
minister of agriculture. We have received the 
zoological portions of the reports, which are of 
much interest. They are in the same direction 
but perhaps more comprehensive than the 
reports of our fish commissioner, which are 
confined by government, as yet, chiefly to fish- 
eries and fish-food. The zodlogical results are 
given in eleven memoirs, 


....Dr. John M. Coulter, in his ‘‘ Botanical Bul- 
letin,’’ reports that the Taxodium distichum, or 
Southern Cypress, extends into Northern Indi- 
ana. Inthe lower Wabash regions he found 
swamps, acres in extent, filled with them. In 
these Indiana swamps the peculiar cypress 
knees, which are protuberances from the roots, 
extend to an unusual hight, in many cases 
eight or ten feet. 


...-English trees in this climate do not seem 
to enjoy the long life for which they are famous. 
American trees never had a reputation for 
longevity, and do not gain anything by moving 
to England. Mr. Helmsby, an English author 
on arboriculture, notices that the oldest red 
oak in England, one at Kew, introduced in 
1730, is already passing away. 


....We have lately received an elaborate 
work by Charles Stoll, of the Royal Museum of 
Stockholm, on the hemipterous insects of the 
world, one-half of the work relating to those of 
North and South America. Meanwhile, Mr. 
Uhler’s illustrated list of the bugs of Colorado 
appears in Prof. Hayden’s “‘ Bulletin of the Geo- 
logical Survey of the Territories.” 


....Mr. A. W. H. Lindsey, of Dall College, 
Nova Scotia, has found the rare fern Aspidium 
filixz-mas at Cape Breton. This is the second 
station in Canada; the other being at Owen 
Sound, on Lake Huron. It 4s common in 
Europe. Woodsia Ilvensis, also rare in Canada, 
grows at Mahone Bay. 


....Many fish are afflicted by crustaceous 
parasites, called Argulus, which adhere to the 
gills. Dr. Claus has recently published an 
elaborate description of the variable form known 
as Argulus foliacens, It is parasitic on a great 
variety of fishes, also on toads and tadpoles, and 
even on the axolotl or larval salamander, 


/?..New plants are continually being found 
in various parts of the globe; but the greatest 
number are among tropical Orchidacee. 
Reichenbach, the principal authority in regard 
to this class of plants, describes new ones at 
the rate of about two or three a week. 


....Prof. Gray writes to the “Bulletin” of 
the Torrey Botanical Club that Valeriana syl- 
vatica, supposed to be confined to the Rocky 
Mountains, has been found by Mr. Hoysradh at 
White Plains, New York. 





Missions. 


THE London Society’s Chronicle contains ex- 
tracts of an important speech made by Dr. Fald- 
ing at Sheffield, on whis return from an ex- 
tended tour in India, na,and Japan. Dr. 
Falding confesses that in starting out upon his 
journey he had grave doubts, not with regard 
to the duty of carrying on foreign missions, 
but with regard to the reality of work which 
was being done. Interested in the subject, he 
made it his business to look into the missionary 
work wherever he could meet with it. He 
visited many of the principal mission stations in 
the three countries, went into the schools, 
churches, hospitals, and orphanages, discussed 
methods and results with missionaries of vari- 
ous denominations and nationalities, and talked 
with sea-captains, officers, civilians, merchants, 
and natives, as well asmissionaries. He found 
that no class of foreigners were so well 
acquainted with the native languages and cus- 
toms as were the missionaries, and that the 
literary work which they had done in China, for 
instance, was in itself no mean proof of their 
earnest and laborious lives. The number of 
converts at the various stations seemed to be in 
fair proportion to the amount of effort which 
had been put forth and the time expended on 
the respective missions. In China especially he 
found that there were many converts of high 
character and great earnestness. The mission- 
aries struck him as among the ablest and best 
men he ever met and their work as being thor- 
oughly real. What Dr. Falding says with re- 
gard to the indirect results of missionary labor 
is so forcibly stated that we give it in his own 
words : 

“You cannot tell the value of the mission 
work by counting the number of churchmem- 
bers, or even by the number of children in the 
schools and persons in attendance upon worship 
The work is to a great extent hidden and buried 
and silent; but it is none the less real for that. 
The influence of a Christian life among the 
natives; the influence of a Christian family 
among a neighborhood ; the Christian meekness 
and rectitude and justice exhibited to the 
natives by the missionaries (not always by the 
other Europeans, but always by the Christian 
missionaries) ; the instruction imparted to the 
people and spread from class to class; and the 
amount of doubt and indifference often shown 
for their own ancient superstitions and idola- 
tries—all these things are so permeating society 
in India and in China that it is not at all an un- 
reasonable thing to expect, as I posses | do, that 
before another fifty years have passed away a 

at revolution will have taken place both in 
ndia and in China. Caste will be gone; idola- 
try will be gone to agreat extent, if not entirely; 
and you will have those nations, as it were, 
coming over to Christianity.’’ 


....The Fifteenth Annual Meeting of the 
Woman’s Foreign Union Missionary Society was 
held in New York, Jan. 2th. The principal 
fields of this Union Society are: in India, with 
Calcutta and Allahabad as centers ; in China, at 
Peking ; in Japan, at Yokohama ; and in Greece, 
at Athens. When the Society commenced 
labors in Calcutta, twelve years ago, it was dif- 
ficult to find access to the zenanas. Now the 
Home cannot supply as many teachers for 
Hindu households as are asked for. Besides 
the day schools, there is a Sunday-school, with 
over ninety children, an orphanage, and a 
foundling asylum. Former pupils of the mis- 
sionary ladies are employed in many day schools 
and infant schools throughout the city. In 
Allahabad instruction is given in sixty zenanas 
and a girls’ school has been established. In 
Japan the Society has the best missionary prem- 
ises owned by any association. The Home has 
over fifty young ladies and children and nearly 
as many more in the day schools. Of this num- 
ber nineteen have professed their faith in the 
Saviour. The mission-house has been the 
starting-point for various prayer-meetings and 
other forms of Christian activity, which now 
exercise an influence for good in Yokohama, 
The Society has lost two laborers by death dur- 
ing the year—Miss Chase and Miss Seelye, M.D., 
who was cut down amid her abounding medical 
labors. The receipts and expenditures for the 
year amounted to $39,614. No part of this in- 
come is required for office expenses or salaries 
at home. 


....The Chinese are widely known as 8 very 
stolid and selfish race. When, however, the Gos- 
pel of Christ really gets hold of them it gives 
them an earnestness and an enthusiasm wonder- 
ful to behold. We find an instance of this kind 
in The Chronicle of the London Society. <A 
member of the Amoy Mission is a man of cul- 
ture and standing among the educated classes 
of his people. He is connected with a wealthy 
family, but his means have been greatly limited 
by the aversion which his heathen relatives have 
to his Christian profession. The scanty income 
which he has he devotes as far as possible to the 
wants of the unfortunate. He has two schemes 
of benevolence on foot. The one is the rescue 
of infant girls cast away by their parents. With 
the assistance of some of his friends, he has 
hired several nurses to take care of these chil- 
dren, and he proposes to bring them up with 
unbound feet and able to exercise a Christian 
home influence. His other plan has been formed 
in behalf of those Christians who are driven 
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( away from their villages by the petty persecu- 


tions so common in China. For them he hag 
bought a large plot of ground. About twenty 
Christians have already taken refuge upon it, 
When they become able to do so, they areto pay 
rents, which shall go to the support of the found- 
lings. Another Christian, who is a well-to-do 
rice-seller, is letting them have as much rice as 
they need, and is willing to wait for payment 
until they begin to gather in their harvests. 


.... Travelers who have visited the great 
African inland sea, Victoria Nyanza, have 
found two kingdoms on its shores, ruled over 
by intelligent men. Uganda, on the north and 
northwest of the lake, is Mtesa’s dominion; 
over Karagwé, on the west, Rumanika reigns, 
The former is represented as being self-indulg- 
ent and capricious ; the latter as being dignified 
and gentle in an unusual degree. The Church 
Missionary Society, through whose missionaries 
and journal the first information of the exist- 
ence of this lake reached the public, in 1852, 
has been selected by several liberal givers as the 
proper society to undertake a mission to Vic- 
toria Nyanza. More than $50,000 have already 
been contributed for this purpose. The Society 
is taking counsel with eminent African explor- 
ers, and, although the invitation came through 
Stanley from King Mtesa, it is possible that the 
dominions of King Rumanika will be chosen 
as the starting-point, on account of his more 
reliable disposition. 

....An American missionary writing to the 
Missionary Herald gives this description of the 
people among whom he is laboring: 

‘The Japanese are a most inquisitive people. 
Whatever is new, as well as whatever is very 
old, has a great attraction, and they will swarm 
to it as flies to honey. They are also a most 
mercurial people. They have minds as bright 
and as nimble as can be. They remind one of 
the French. The Chinese may fittingly be 
called the Germans of the East and the Japan- 
ese the Freweh. Outwardly they are a very 
pleasant people. Inwardly, they are thorough- 
going heathens or infidels.” 

....In his farewell address (at Philadelphia) 
to over 8,000 converts, Mr. Moody made a 
strong appeal in behalf of the foreign mis- 
sionary service. Referring to a Scotch patriot 
who had given all his sons, to the very youngest 
of them, from love to Scotland, he appealed to 
parents to give their children as foreign mis- 
sionaries. Among these many professed con- 
verts he hoped there would be a number to 
carry the Gospel to India and China, where the 
largest masses of mankind are yet to be reached. 


..».The churches which support the London 
Missionary Society are accustomed to make an 
offering on the first sacramental Sunday of the 
new year for the widows and orphans of mis- 
sionaries and the laborers worn out in the serv- 
ice. Last year $19,870 were expended in this 
way ; and this year the fund will be required to 
assist 36 widows, 29 children, and 18 retired 
missionaries. 


....The Episcopal Mission at Shanghai, China, 
is prospering. Recently 33 persons, of whom 
25 were adults, were baptized by a native pas- 
tor at a village near the city. In another vil- 
lage 7 were added to the church on the follow- 
ing day. This is the largest ingathering which 
the Episcopal mission has yet enjoyed at any 
one time, and it was due, under God, to a very 
efficient native agency. 


...-A society of English adventurers propose 
to found a military colony on New Guinea. 
They expect to take athousand square miles of 
territory from the natives and divide it up 
among themselves. The English Government, 
to which the London Society has appealed in 
behalf of the imperiled natives, strongly dis- 
courages the scheme. 

...-Dr. John Hall, when giving the various 
helps to Bible study, in a recent address, re- 
ferred to a source of information which is often 
overlooked. He stated that much aid could be 
obtained from the missionary correspondence 
which appears in our mission journals and 
frequently illustrates biblical ideas and cus- 
toms in a very striking manner. 

....The Japanese Government has taken a 
lesson from some of the European administra- 
tions with regard to the treatment of the press. 
A dozen fines have during the last few months 
been imposed on the editors of the seven lead- 
ing papersin Yokohoma and Tokio, and sev- 
eral of them have been committed to prison for 
indulging in criticisms on government measures. 


....Mr. Fenn, of the Church Missionary So- 
ciety, has found much encouragement in visit- 
ing upper-class Hindu families in Madras. 
Some of them, though still heathen, read with 
interest not only the Bible itself, but comment- 
aries and books like ‘‘ Trench on Miracles.” 


...»The Scotch Free Church missionaries 
have reached Lake Nyassa and have launched 
their little steamer on its waters. Seven hun- 
dred natives were employed to carry the vessel 
past the Murchison Cataracts, on Shire River, 
which flows from Nyassa into the Zambesi. 


....In Constantinople 18 Evangelical congre- 
gations meet on every Sunday. Half of them 
are composed of natives of the country. 
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The Sunday-school, 


LESSON FOR FEBRUARY 27th. 


THE ARK BROUGHT TO ZION.—II Sam. vi, 
1—15. 





No sooner was David established king than 
he made arrangements for the bringing of the 
Ark to Zion. Upon this Ark God had been wont 
to manifest his presence, and while it had been 
in neglect he had punished every violation of 
its sacredness and rewarded every instance of 
reverent regard. As the king chosen of God 
and serving under God, David needed the sym- 
bol of God’s presence, by which such mighty 
wonders had been wrought in former times. In 
carrying out this proper desire there occurred, 
according to this lesson, 

1. A GREAT PREPARATION (vy. 1—5).—By com- 
paring with this lesson the parallel statement in 
{ Chron. xiii, we find (1) a great consultation 
between David and his leaders ; (2) an immense 
convocation, thirty thousand men being assem- 
bled to honor the occasion; (3) elaborate 
musical arrangements, both instrumental and 
yocal—the twenty-fourth psalm, and possibly 
several others, having been prepared for this 
service; (4) a hopeful beginning of the 
great work. In all these respects they 
acted in a becoming manner. The kings 
of the earth have honor accorded them 
as they come or go. The eastern world ex- 
erts itself to-day to do suitable honor to the 
heir of England’s throne. Much more should 
men exert themselves and make their best 
offerings in honor of the king of Heaven (Jer. 
xxix, 13). When the Messiah came to earth 
angels sang his welcome and wise men of the 
Gentiles laid their treasures before him. It re- 
mained for ‘“‘ his own’’ to receive him not. He 
who would now receive God must open wide his 
heart; he must prepare a royal welcome ; then 
the King of Glory will come in. But in this 
effort to return the Ark there occurred 

2. A Fatat Error (vy. 6—10).—How the Ark 
should be conveyed from place to place was re- 
vealed very explicitly (Ex. xxv, 14; Numb. iv, 
15; vii, 9). To carry it upon even ‘‘a new cart” 
was asaderror. It was so carried by the Phil 
istines when in terror because of their afflictions 
they carried it to Beth-shemesh (I Sam. vi). 
These Gentiles knew no better; but it is a 
striking index of the decline of Godliness in 
Israel that David and all his leaders either were 
ignorant of God’s law for this matter, or they 
eared not for the law, which was even worse. 
David, after consideration of the case, con- 
fesses that himself and others shared the 
sin for which Uzzah died (I Chron. xv, 13). 
To deal with sacred things in a wrong 
way is a fatal error, whether this conduct result 
froma willful rebellion or from an avoidable ig- 
norance. To journey on in a way condemned 
of God is full of peril. At an unexpected mo- 
nent and in an unlooked-for way an emergency 
will arise which will call forth some act on 
which God’s judgments will descend. Had th« 
Ark been upon the shoulders of the Kopathites, 
as ordained by law, there would have been no 
stumbling oxen, no shaking Ark, no seizing of 
the Ark by Uzzah, and no “breach”? upon him 
for his sin. Neglect of God's law begets perils 
continually. He who studies God’s will and 
who obeys it, rather than the behests of men, is 
inthe way of safety. For salvation and for 
every rule of life seek direction from above and 
obey it. But we find in this lesson 

3. A TRUE REPENTANCE (v. 11—15).—Not only 
was Uzzah slain, but David was displeased and 
terror-stricken. Why God acted thus he seems 
not to have suspected. Perhaps he thought 
God very unappreciative of the splendid dis- 
play they made in his honor. He gave up the 
effort to carry the Ark to Zion. He said: ‘‘ How 
shall the Ark of the Lord come tome?’ He 
thought the case hopeless, and had the hurtful 
Ark carried aside and left at the house of Obed- 
edom. Thenthe disappointed king and his dis- 
mayed companions and the would-be specta- 
tors of the grand procession scattered to their 
homes. It wasa dark day in Israel; but a 
messenger of good came to David. A gospel 
was preached to him. It was told King David: 
“The Lord hath blessed the house of Obed- 
edom, and all that pertaineth unto him, because 
of the Ark of God.’’ Then David saw the 
former error. He arranged afresh for the cere- 
mony of return. He sought the law of God 
and acted upon it. His displeasure and his fear 
Were gone; and “with gladness’? he went up 
for the Ark. In this way of humility and obe- 
dience he found the blessing, the Ark was car- 
ried to Zion, and David’s career as a true theo- 
cratic king began. In the way of humble obe- 
dience we become kings and prisets unto God. 





-...A prominent religious weekly of New 
York devotes considerable space to Outlooks on 
the Denominations. Judging from what the 
man on the lookout reports about Sunday- 
school matters, it would seem that his chief joy 
is to find something of which to complain. 
Recently he wailed over the cost of a splendid 
normal class effort in a neighboring city, while 








those who paid the bills were so well pleased 
that they added to the expenditure by present- 
ing their most worthy leader with a testimonial 
in silverware. This same vigilant watchman 
now sees danger ahead. To be forewarned is 
to be forearmed; therefore, though we do not 
clearly understand it, we insert his last in full, 
that all may be on the alert. He says: 

“There is some danger that the Sunday- 
school work may be marred by too much govy- 
ernment and too much machinery. Few men 
have gifts to instruct others how to_ teach, 
for a teacher is usually worth little who has not 
individuality. Conventions are good, and the 
enthusiasm of large gatherings is no -doubt 
profitable, if kept within appropriate limits. 
Normal classes have hardly got to be a fact 
before an advanced step is announced. A 
‘congress’ of Sunday-school teachers is to 
be held at Plainfield, N. J., which is to last sev- 
eral days. This will be a normal class on a 
large scale.” 

....Inarecent issue of the Christian Union 
the Rey. Thos. K. Beecher discusses the matter 
of teachers. Having pointed out the admitted 
requisites to teaching all ordinary branches— 
such as form the staple in our public schools, 
as also such matters as music, elocution, wax- 
work, ete.—he asks the following pertinent ques- 
tions, which we leave for answer with those 
whom they may concern : 

“Ts a knowledge of the Word of God so pe- 
culiar that teachers can impart it to others who 
have not first gained it themselves ; or that ac- 
complished teachers can impart it to others 
without any labor or recitation or drill to speak 
of?” 

....To whom belongs the honor of originat- 
ing the International Lesson System is a ques- 
ition which still excites considerable interest. 
The latast bulletin upon the subject is from Mr. 
B. T. Jacobs, to whom a very considerable por- 
tion of the credit is certainly due. In the Jnler- 
national Lesson Monthly he promises an early 
statement, to be given bya competent person 
and under his own supervision. We await its 
coming anxiously, and meanwhile let all who 
have facts bearing upon the case put them into 
shape and give them to the public at an early 
day. 


....In a forthcoming series of sermons before 
the Baptist Social Union of Brooklyn the vari- 
ous aspects of the educational work of that de- 
nomination are to be considered. Very prop- 
erly, the Sunday-school work comes in for special 
consideration, the Rey. Dr. Bright, of New 
York, editor of The Examiner and Chronicle, 
being appointed to discuss this topic. The 
pacing of this agency in a series covering the 
academic, collegiate, and seminary work of a 
large body of Christians indicates among those 
who planned the course a just appreciation of 
the matter they undertook. 


..--‘f Bran Pie’? or “Bran Pudding” is a 
popular dish with the little ones in the English 
Sunday-school festivals. It is made ina large 
box or tub, which is filled with bran, into 
which has been put a presesft for each scholar. 
In the distribution of the “pie” each scholar 
has one draw upon it, securing thus some arti- 
cle of value. How we should fancy this dish 
after tasting it we are not able to say; but for 
use in our schools it does not appear specially 
inviting. 


...-After four lectures before the Brooklyn 
normal class, the Rey. Dr. Duryea found himself 
unable to continue the course, because of the 
pressure of his home work. The Rev. J. M. 
Bulkley was secured for one meeting, and 
other efficient workers were expected to follow, 
so that the series of twelve normal lessons 
should be filled out. Few efforts tax a man so 
severely as effectively to lead a company of 
intelligent Sunday-school teachers, who come 
together to learn. 


....How to advance the work in all our 
states is an important practical question. The 
Sunday-school Times gives the following sug- 
gestive statement On this point : 

‘*Kentucky Sunday-school workers have a 
plan by which the sixteen vice-presidents of 
the state association have each a district for 
special oversight and working. The plan is 
said to work well thus far. More counties have 
been organized within the past six or seven 
months, includiig some now in process of 
organizing, than in the nine previous years of 
the association’s history.” 

.... Workers in lowa, Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, and Dakota have 
combined to hold an assembly after the man- 
ner of Chautauqua. They are to meet at the 
Clear Lake Camp-meeting Ground in lowa, and 
to continue their work from June 27th to July, 
4th. Their arrangements have been carefully 
made and the prospects of their success are 
good. Hon. Hiram Price, of Davenport, Iowa, 
is president of the committee of management. 


-...At the young converts’ meeting, which 
closed the work of Messrs. Moody and Sankey 
in Philadelphia, Mr. Moody commended the 
new converts to the two Ws—namely, the 
Word and the Work. This was good advice, 
and Sunday-school teachers everywhere may 
take note accordingly. Teach and use young 
Christians. Feed them well and exercise them 
wisely 








Hew York and Vicinity, 


Durmxe the past week New York has 
seen a terrible fire that swept away a number 
of fine buildings, destroying one of the great 
business blocks of the city. The loss is vari- 
ously estimated at from $2,500,000 to $3,000,000, 
and probably does not fall far short of the lat- 
tersum. Worse than this was the killing of 
three of our brave firemen by the falling walls 
and the wounding of several more. Many who 
looked on and saw flames spreading from story 
to story and from building to building saw 
more than a possibility that the disaster would 
equal those of Boston and Chicago. There was, 
however, but little wind, the streets were clear 
of snow, the hydrants unobstructed by ice, 
and the supply of water was ample, though at 
one time apprehensions were expressed that it 
would become exhausted. This apprehension 
should never be possible. If the mains are not 
large enough, they should be at once replaced by 
such as are. The buildings burned like 
tinder. They were architectural lies—solid iron 
and masonry outside ; inside of the flimsiest and 
most combustible materials. They looked from 
the street as firm as the very pavement; but 
they burned like haystacks. There are plenty 
more such buildings in the city ; and, if the les- 
son of this fire isnot heeded, by and by there 
will be another of much greater magnitude, to 
mock the inefficiency of our public supervisors. 
Never before in the history of our Fire Depart- 
ment has its efficacy been more clearly proven 
than on the occasion of this fire. Its perfect 
discipline, quick response to a somewhat tardy 
alarm, and the personal bravery and skill of its 
members were more than creditable. There 
was positive heroism in the behavior of the 
men. And this recalls the fact that the fire- 
men, among the most worthy of our public sery- 
ants, are far too poorly paid. They receive the 
same pay as policemen. They certainly deserve 
much more, if they are paid in proportion 
to the arduous and dangerous nature of their 
duties. At every great fire they must put them- 
selves in positions where their lives are in dan- 
ger. They certainly deserve honor as among 
the most useful of our public servants, and 
sympathy for the loss of three brave comrades, 
who fell in the discharge of duty at this last 
disastrous fire. 


..-.The redort of the commissioners of quar- 
antine shows that very necessary institution to 
be a very expensive one. The commissioners 
wisely recommend the quarantine establish- 
ment of this port be made a self-sustaining one, 
and that there be no further appropriations 
from the state for its care and maintenance ; 
that the office of health officer be made a sala- 
ried one; that the fees, revenues, and emolu- 
ments absorbed by the health officer be hereafter 
applied by the commissioners .to defray all the 
expenses of quarantine, including repairs ; that 
the fees for boarding all vessels be kept within 
the present rates; and that the quarantine 
boats belonging to the state be prohibited 
from engaging in towage or other private coi- 
merce. Heretofore the state has made an 
annual appropriation of from $50,000 to $60,- 
000, while all the revenues have been absorbed 
by the health officer. The health officer’s fees 
for boarding vessels were fixed fifty years ago 
at from $1 to $6.50. The 4,421 coastwise vessels 
and the 5,521 foreign vessels that arrived last 
year alone paid him a little fortune. Add the 
fumigation fees—from $12 to $50 for each vessel 
(these were up to last year from $6 to $12)—and 
the total revenues from boarding and fumi- 
gation fees will be found to have been enor- 
mous. The vaccination fees for 1871, since which 
time there has been no returns, amounted to 
$18,000. ‘There are other receipts,” the com- 
missioners say, “‘ which go to swell the aggre- 
gate of the health officer’s emoluments.’» 
Everybody but the health officer himself will 
be glad of a revolution in this department. 


...-1t will make a good deal of difference to 
the comfort of those who ride in the street-cars 
if Mr. Killian’s bill should pass the legislature 
and become alaw. According to this bill, the 
penalty for collecting a fare without providing 
a seat is fixed at not less than $100 nor more 
than $500. The railroad companies are re- 
quired to put on more cars, in order to meet 
the requirements of the law, and when there 
are no vacant seats in the car they must put up 
a signal to that effect. If they cannot meet 
these requirements without a loss, then let the 
fare be slightly increased. Few people would 
grumble at asix-cent fare, instead of five, if 
they are always sure of a seat. With a higher 
price for labor, a higher value on horses, and 
tremendous distances to be traversed, our fares 
are lower than in Paris; but the accommoda- 
tions not nearly as good. 


...»The excavation under the East River at 
that dangerous point known as Hell Gate is 
now as large as it is intended to be, and prepara- 
tions are being made for the explosion of 50,000 
pounds of nitro-glycerine therein. It is hoped 
that this blast will so break up the rock as to 
make navigation perfectly safe. Small holes 


are being drilled in the roof and sides of the 
passages, and are to be charged with the ex- 
plosive, which will be enclosed in iron tubes. 
The discharge will be caused by electricity and 
probably will occur on the next Fourth of July. 
One hundred and twenty men are now employed 
and twenty-one holes are drilled every day. 
This work has cost $750,000 already; but, if 
successful, the benefits will be well-nigh incal- 
culable. 


.... Everybody knows that Justice when she 
comes to New York and enters our courts 
throws aside her scales and pulls off the hand- 
kerchief from her blindfolded eyes. In five 
years there have been 281 homicides, most of 
them murders, beyond doubt. ‘We have a law 
that punishes murder by death or imprisonment 
for life. Yet out of all these murderers only 
seven have been hung and twenty-four received 
the life sentence of imprisonment. Some have 
received mild sentences, some have been dis- 
charged on flimsy pretexts or escaped from 
gross negligence, while more than one-fourth of 
the number have never been brought to trial at 
all, 


....The trustees of the East River Bridge 
want more money, and purpose making a requi- 
sition on New York for $400,000 and on Brook- 
lyn for $1,000,000, under the act of May last: 
Before this money is paid there ought to be a 
statement—if only an approximate statement— 
as to what the bridge is to cost. The bridge is 
asimple piece of engineering, and there is no 
reason why pretty accurate estimates of its 
cost should not be made. The publication of 
such an estimate is due to every taxpayer of 
Brooklyn and New York before the debt of 
either city is increased by an issue of bonds to 
meet this requisition. 


....The New York Elevated Railway is a great 
success and is meeting with generous and de- 
served patronage. It has demonstrated that 
passengers can be carried safely and comfort- 
ably from the Battery to Central Park in thirty 
minutes. The question is now under discussion 
whether Third Avenue shall have an elevated 
road. If the public was alone left to decide the 
matter there would be little doubt that a road 
would be built speedily. But there will be the 
horse-railway companies to oppose it, and it 
may be some time before the East Side has its 
rapid-transit road. 


..».The Working Women’s Protective Union 
sends out its twelfth annual report. The object 
of this corporation is to promote the interests 
of women who obtain a livelihood by employ- 
nents other than household service ; and espe- 
cially to provide them with legal protection from 
the frauds and impositions of unscrupulous 
employers, to assist them in procuring employ- 
ment, and to open to them such suitable de- 
partments of laboras are not occupied by them, 
Over 4,000 cases of assistance are spoken of, 
where but for the Union working-girls would 
have been cruelly swindled. 


....There was another disgraceful and bare- 
faced ‘‘spiritualistic’’ swindle at the Cooper 
Union on Sunday night. If people are so 
weakminded as to be attracted by an advertise- 
ment that promises ‘spirits shall assume 
material forms, resembling their former earthly 
bodies, in view of the audience in the gaslight, 
and describe life in the spirit world with nat- 
ural, human-like voices,’’ they deserve to lose 
their money. 


-...The park commissioners have just made 
a statement of their recent woik; and from it 
we learn that “‘the unfinished fountain in City 
Hall Park has been nearly completed.”” Many 
people who frequent this part of the city will 
welcome the intelligence, because it has been 
generally supposed that it would be some years 
before the great work would be finished, judg- 
ing from the time it has taken to bring it to its 
present point of ugliness. 


..-.The Rey. Father Adams, a Roman Cath- 
olic clergyman, certainly deserves the highest 
medal of the humane society, This courage- 
ous man sprang into the East River last Fri- 
day to save a drowning girl, and did save her. 
Such instant decision and entire fearlessness 
are traits that will tell in this priest’s work, in 
whatever direction they are exercised. 


.... The work of arranging and cataloguing the 
Lenox Library is being rapidly pushed forward, 
and it will probably be opened to the public at 
no very distant day. The cost of the land and 
building has been about $900,000, and the col- 
lection of books and art treasures is quite wor- 
thy of such a resting-place. 


...-Rapid progress has been made in the 
building of the Museum of Art. The external 
walls and iron frame of the roof are erected 
and the plans and specifications for its comple- 
tion have been ordered. This work should be 
pushed forward as rapidly as possible. 


....»The Temperance Brotherhood of Newark 
has gone into the detective business in earnest, 
and has evidence against three hundred rum- 








sellers for violation of the Sunday law. 
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“ | School an College. ts 


.. Zion's Herald sees more good in the mul- 
tiplication of eolleges than is generally sup- 
posed. It says: 

“Our multiplied colleges are uneconomical, 
indeed. The same experienced professors might 
instruct readily twice the numbers they now 
have in their class-rooms. It costs an immense 
sum tosecure so many libraries and cabinets. 
But, after all, let us think of the compensa- 
tions. Hundreds are drawn to these institu- 
tions by the personal efforts of ¢heir particular 
friends, who would not otherwise attend. The 
‘fresh-water’ college is brought near the homes 
and sensibilities of the people,who might not 
think of undertaking the expensive work of 
sending their sons to New Haven or Cam- 
bridge. Besides, in these small colleges the 
faculty has an amazing personal power over the 
limited number of students within their hails, 
both moral and intellectual. These small col- 
leges turnout vigorous and earnest students. 
Success, then, to the ‘fresh-water colleges,’ 
even with their long string of honorary de- 
grees.”" 

.-Bducation is making progress in Russia. 
It appears from official documents that in 1866 
only one conscript out of each hundred was 
able to read and write, while in 1870 the average 
had risen to eleven in each hundred, and this 
average had been still further increased of late 
years. The municipal council of St. Peters- 
burg is thinking of making attendance at 
school compulsory in the city and district ad- 
joining for all children from 8 to 12 years of 


age. The yearly report of the education de- 
partment states that, excluding Finland, the 
Caucasus, and Central Asia, there are 22,768 


elementary schools, with 754,431 male and 185,- 
056 female scholars. 


--In an address on ‘ Self-Culture,’’ deliv- 
ered at a recent session of the Vermont State 
Teachers’ Association, occur the following perti- 
nent thoughts: ‘Teaching is not a trick to be 
learned in a few hours at an educational conyen- 
tion, or a trade to be gained in three months at 
anormal school. It is, rather, a profession— 
the work of a lifetime. It is good to compare 
curselyes with heroic men and women and to be 
in the presence of genius, either in men or 
books. To secure the means of culture often 
requires money, and teachers are often them- 
selves to blame that they do not have more of 
it. They should make their services worth bet- 
ter prices and should get better prices.” 


. The following are a few extracts from the 
code of laws which governed Rutgers College 
in the earlier part of the century : 

““*No student shall employ a barber on the 
Lord’s Day to dress his head or shave him.’ 
‘No student shall be permitted to keep a dog, 
nor shall he hold or maintain for his use or 
pleasure any horse or riding beast.’ *‘Nostudent, 
without leave obtained from president or pro- 
fessor, shall go a-tishing, or sailing, or go more 
than two miles from the college.’ ‘Students of 
the lower classes are required to yield that 
modest and respectful deportment toward their 
fellow-students in the higher classes which is 
due to their superior standing.’ ”’ 

..-Our New York Board of Education has 
done a very sensible thing at its last meeting. 
It adopted the report of the committee on the 
course of studies, making the and 
French languages special, instead of regular 
studies, and limiting instruction in them to the 
three hfgher grades of the grammar schools. 
The opinion seems to be growing that the state 
had better let the ‘‘higher education” alone. 
The fublie schools are getting too top-heavy. 


-The National Deaf-Mute College, at 
Washington, gives an entire academic course of 
instruction. One hundred and twenty-seven 
students, representing twenty-eight states and 
territories, have thus far received tuition in the 
College. Twenty-seven of these have received 
the degree of Bacheior of Arts, two that of 
Bachelor of Science, three that of Master of 
Arts. 

..Of the Peabody Educational Fund Vir- 
ginia last year received $23,750; North Carolina, 
$16,150 ; Georgia, $6,900; Florida, $600; Ala- 
bama, $3,200; Mississippi, $9,500; Louisiana, 
$3,700; Texas, 33,900; Tennessee, $22,850; and 
West Virginia, $7,100: a total of $97,650. South 
Carolina received nothing, on account of the 
failure of that state to comply with the condi- 
tions under which the Fund is distributed. 


German 





.-Hear what Charles Francis Adams says: 
‘‘Three-fourths of the demand for books from 
the public library is always for the most rabid 
and sensational books. The advice of a com- 
petent person as to what should be read and 
how would do much more for the higher edu- 
cation of a town thanis done through the whole 
agency of the high school.’’ 

.. The arrangements for the next session of 
the National Kducational Association, which 
meets in Baltimore, in July, have been placed in 
the hands of a committee consisting of Pres- 
ident Porter, of Yale, Prof. Venable, of the 
University of Virginia, and Prof. Shepherd, 
superintendent of instruction in Baltimore. 


«-e. Vanderbilt University, at Nashville, now 
has two hundred students in its medical de- 
partment, one hundred and fifty in the literary, 
thirty in the theologieal, and twenty in the law. 


Bobble, 


Waar is the difference between a man and a 
tired dog? One wears a coat, the other pants. 








.-.-The extreme hight of misery is a small 
boy witha new pair of rubber boots and no 
mud-puddle. 


.. They have a Rev. Mr. Hammer in Georgia, 
and when he preaches he hits the nail on the 
head every time. 

.-‘*Mamma, do you know what the largest 
species of ant are? You shake you're head. 
Well, I'll tell. They’re eleph-ants.”’ 

.-He lay in his little bed in Northern In- 
diana. He read his little novel. He smoked 
his little pipe. There was little left of him. 


” 


..“*Is the Colonel here?*’ shouted a man, 
sticking his head into a Kansas City street-car. 
“He is,’ answered thirteen men, as they rose up. 


.. What is the difference between a mislead 
person, a wolf, and the Bishop of Orleans? 
One is a dupe, the second a loup, and the third 
a Dupanloup. 

..It is the opinion of some of the best-in- 
formed Philadelphia papers that there will be 
tramps enough in that city by May to eat the 
whole Centennial up. 


.. The greatest feat in eating ever recorded 
is told of a man who commenced by bolting 
a door, after which he threw up a window and 
swallowed a whole story. 


....Every day or two we come across a rule 
for computing the interest on money; but never 
find one for computing the interest one woman 
takes in the cut of another woman’s polonaise. 


..He held the old shirt up by the neck, be- 
fore discarding it forever. But he wasn’t 
mourning for the garment. He only said: ‘‘I 
wish I had all the drinks again that have gone 
through that old neckband.”’ 


..One of the old settlers at the Isle of 
Shoals seeing the name of Psyche on the hull 
of a yacht, the other day, spelled it out slowly, 
and then exclaimed: ‘‘ Well, if that ain’t the 
durndest way to spell fish !’’ 


....At a recent school examination near 
Bonn the question was asked: ‘ Who is to 
blame for the division of the Jewish Empire 
after the death of Solomon?’ And a girl 
promptly answered : ‘‘ Bismarck.” 


....Mrs. Partington attended an auction sale 
of household goods, but forgot her pocket- 
book. She remarked to Ike, on her return 
home, that when she saw things she needed put 
up for sale ‘‘the unbidding tear would start.” 


Kot A local debating society is preparing to 
wrestle with the following question: ‘‘ Zesolved, 
That a man who plays on an accordeon and 
keeps a barking dog can’t be a Christian.” 
Four members to one want to take the negative 
side. 

aoe A gentleman, in addressing the charming 
Lady X., who has just remarried in Paris for the 
third time, said, reproachfully: ‘‘ You do not 
come to London any longer.”? “Oh! yes,’’ she 
replied, in a most natural manner; “] always 
pass my widowhoods there.”’ 


..Can’t you square your bill to-day?” 
asked a bartender in a Galveston saloon of a 
customer. ‘I'd like to clean off the slate,” 
which hung in sight. ‘I'll fix the slate,” the 
customer rejoined ; and he sent a bullet through 
it. The account is still unsettled. 


aces A Danbury man’s horse balking and re- 
fusing to budge, he adopted the ingenious de 


vice employed once by a canal captain. He 
built a small fire under the animal. As soon as 
the horse felt the heat he moved at once. He 


advanced sufficiently to bring the carriage over 
the flames, and there he paased, to the editica- 
tion of a crowd of observing citizens and to 
the great satisfaction of himself. The fire was 
quenched without the aid of the department. 


..It is told of a map agent that on a recent 
trip he was attacked by highway robbers, who 
demanded his money. As he was too prudent 
to carry money in the country, they failed to 
make a haul out of their victim. ‘‘ But,’ said 
the agent, ‘‘ I have some splendid maps of the 
country along with me, which I should like to 
show you.” And in a twinkling he was off his 
horse, had a map stuck upon a pole, and ex- 
plained it so effectively that he sold each of the 
bandits a map, pocketed the money, and re- 
sumed his journey. 


.. The other day a German, leaning against 
a hitching-post on Washington Street, looked 
up at the sky and remarked: ‘I guess a leedle 
it vill rain somedime pooty queek.”? Where- 
upon an Irishman at his side rejoined: ‘‘ Yees 
do, eh? Well, I want yees to understhand that 
yees have no bizmess to come over to America 
and say anything forninst the weather. What 
the divil do yees purtéend to know about Amer- 
ican weather, anyhow, ye furrin galoot ?’”’ The 
German had no more to say. 
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ANinisterial Register. 


Information for this department will be gladly receined. 





BAPTIST, 

BALLENTINE, G. B., supplies at Londonderry, 
N: i. 

BERAN, Isaac, D.D., Clark’s Green, goes to 
Hyde Park, Penn. 

BOONE, J. B., Charlotte, goes to Jersey, N.C. 

BRAY, Henry, goes to MansfieM, Penn. 

BUNKER, E. V., of Vermont, returns to his 
old charge at North Sanbornton, N. H. 

BURNS, W. T., Yonkers, N. Y., called to Port- 
land-st. ch., Haverhill, Mass. 

CLIVE, J. CLark, West Virginia, removes to 
Clay Center, Kan. 

CROSS, E. D., South Richland, N. Y., 
from April 1st. 

DENOVAN, J., St. Catherine-st. ch., =. 
is compelled by sickness to stop work for 
time. 

DIMOCK, A. V., Hopewell, N. J., resigns. 

FAIRMAN, Joun, West W ame T ts, resigns. 

FELLMAN, H., Syracuse, N. Y., goes to Ger- 


resigns 


man- -ch., Detroit, Mich. 
GANNE TT, J. H., Lebanon, N. H., resigns. 
GRANT, PETER, “evangelist, died recently, at 


Cumberland, Ontario. 
HUGHES, W. T., accepts call to Pennsville, 
Penn. 

JORDAN, J. 
Gre ound 

La BARRES, Fr B., of Crozer Sem., 
Pequea, Lancaster Co., Penn. 

LLOYD, T. A., Collamer, Penn., 
rieville, Penn. 

MUDGE, W., Orleans, N. Y., 
Y 


_— Ga., accepts call to 
8. C. 


called to 
goes to Guth- 
goes to Deposit, 


PARSON, C. B., Nunda, 
April Ist. 

PENDLETON, S. P., pastor of Ch. of Messiah, 
Philadelphia, resumes labor, after absence 
of three months. 

POLAND, J. W., Antrim, N. H., 
town Center, N. H. 

ROBERT, W. H., late of Texas, removes to 
Woodville, Williamson Co., Miss. 

SCHOFIELD, J. V., New Britain, Conn., called 
to Park-ave ch., Chicago, I). 


N. Y., resigns from 


goes to Goffs- 


SUTHERLAND, F. P., Waterloo, N. Y., re- 
signs. 
TILDEN, F., resident licentiate, supplies at 


pss N.H 

TODD, A. H., goes to Newark Valley, N. Y. 

WATSON, Davin R., Lowville, N. Y., accepts 
eall to Brandon, Vt. 

WILDER, WinuiaMm, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, re- 
signs, to look after the interests of the state 
convention, 

WOOD, M., ord. at Salem, Ind., January 29th. 

YULE, J. C., died at Woodstock, Ontario, 
January 25th. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


AIKEN, WitiiAm P., 
Jan. 30th. 

ALLWORTH, Jon, accepts call to Emanuel 
ch., Brantford, Ontario. 

ARMSTRONG, James, Hopkins, Mich., called 
to Orion, Mich. 

ARNOLD, A. E., late of New Rutland, T1., ac- 
i all to Le Mars, Ta. 

BAKER, J. W. H., New Sharon, Me., is forced 
to see : a vacation, on account of ill health. 

BUSHNELL, Apert, Leavitt-st., Chicago, IIl., 
accepts cali to Sterling, Il. 

CARY, WiLiiamM B., late of Kansas, invited to 
supply at Old Lynne, Conn., for one year. 
CAMERON, J. H., New Richmond, Wis., re- 

signs because of ill health. 

DICKINSON, Wuiiu1am E., Amherst, Mass., 
accepts call to First ch., Chicopee, Mass. 
DUTTON, J. M., Senior Class of Yale Sem., 

accepts call to Lebanon, N. H. 

EDWARDS, JonaTHAN, formerly of Dedham, 
Mass., accepts calls to Grantville, Mass. 

FOSTER, Jouns, Sedgwick City, Mo., accepts 
call to Brooktield, Mo. 

GARRETSON, F. V. D., formerly of Ellsworth, 
Me., has been doing the work of an evan- 
gelist at Houlton, St. John, and Fairtield,Me. 

GASKELL, J. T., Hartland, Wis., resigns from 
April Ist, because of ill health. 

HAMLIN, C. H., of Yale Sem., who has just 
returned from study at Leipsic, Germany, 
called to Chester, Mass. 

HATCH, Frank §&., senior class of Hartford 
Sem., ie to West Hartford, Conn. 

HOYT, J. 8., Port Huron, Mich., resigns from 
June Is "4 

IJAMS, W. E., formerly of Iowa, called to 
Green-st. ch., San Francisco, Cal. 

KIDSON, W., recently from England, accepts 
call to Turnberry, ‘Ontario. 

LANGWORTHY, I. P., Boston, Mass., has 
been assisting the pastor at Townsend’s 
Center, Mass. 

MARSH, A. F., of Shelburne, Mass., does not 
accept callto urner’s Falls, Mass., as re- 
ported last week. 

McCONOUGHEY, A. N., Metamora, IIl., closes 
engagement April Ist. 

MERRILL, J. L., inst. at North Chelmsford, 
Mass., Feb. 2d. 

MERRILL, S. M., Ottumwa, Ia., resigns. 

PALMER, A. B., supply at Union Cong. ch., 
South Weare, N. H., ord. without charge, 
Feb. Ist. 

PARKER, Wooster, Bedford, Me., supplies at 
New “Sharon, Me., during the pastor’s 
vacation. 

PAYNE, E. B., accepts call to Berkeley, Cal. 

PHILLIPS, DawIEL, . North Chelmsford, Mass., 
dismissed, Feb. 2 

PITCHER, C. W., supply at Randolph, N. Y., 


Vergennes, Vt., resigned 





ord. Jan. ith. 





READ, Epwarp G., late of Elizabeth, N. J, 
inst. at Bennington, Vt., Feb. 1st. 


ROBINSON, 8..H., South Woodstock, Conn, 
supplies * Woodbury, Vt. 

SMITH, GreorGE, Genesee, Wis., resigns. 

SMITH, C. H., Morrison, Ill., resigns. 

STANLEY, F. J., Union Sem., called to Say- 
ville, Long Island. : 

WALKER, GerorGE L., supply at Brattleboro, 
Vt., invited to supply the Brick ch., New 
York City. 

WARFIELD, F. A 
inst. at Union ch., Boston, Mass., 


, late of Greenfield, Mass., 
Feb. Ist. 


LUTHERAN. 

GROSSMAN, C. H., 
erst Penn. 

HARKEY, J. S., St. Luke, Valatie, Columbia 
Co., N. ia accepts call to Middleburgh, 
Schoharie Co., N. Y. 

KIMBALL, W., a principal of China 
mn e ‘Academy, Penn. 

MOSES, J. C., pringipal of China Grove Acad- 
emy, resigns, to devote himself entirely to 
the ministry. 


METHODIST EPISCOPAL. 


HANLON, T. H. M., Pennington, N. J., ac- 
cepts appointment as principal of Penning- 
ton Sem, and Female Coll. Institute. 

HENDRICK, EvcGene x, St. Joseph, Mo., 
elected corresponding editor of St. Louis 
Christian Advocate, 

KEYS, C. C., New York Conference, died in 
New York City, Feb. Ist. 

SENTER, M. A., Troy Conference, died in New 
York City, Feb. Ist. 

STEBBINS, 8. J., New York East Conference, 

died at Bethel, Conn., Feb. 3d. 

WYATT, A. H., Washington-ave. ch., Brook- 
lyn; N.Y, , foreed by illness to cease labor. 


Tremont, Penn., goes to 


PRESBYTERIAN, 


ALEXANDER, W. C., Princeton Sem., called 
to Pequea, saanatie. Penn. 

BLACKFORD, J. H., inst. at Yellow Creek, O., 
Feb. 1st. 

BOOKER, SaMveL R., died at Pass Christian, 
Miss., Jan. 25th. 

CHAPIN, H. B., New York City, appointed by 
Pr esbyte ry of New York to supply Canal-st. 
ch. for six months. 

CLARK, Freperick G., D.D., received by 
Presbytery of New York from Presbytery 
of Brooklyn, Feb. 7th. 

DANIELS, A. G., late of Santa Fé, New 
ico, called to Humboldt, Kansas. 
ENNIS, Ropert, supplies at Victor, N. Y., 

three months. 

FITZGERALD, S. G., to be inst. at 3d ch. 
delphia, Penn., March 7th. 

GILMORE, Joun, inst. at Hanover, Penn., 
12th. 

GIRARDEAU, J. L., entered on his duties at 
Columbia Sem., 8. C., Jan. 18th. He con- 
tinues to supply Glebe-st. ch., Charleston, 

S. C., till close of its fiscal year. 

HOLLIFIELD, A. NELSON, Fairview, accepts 

call to Huntingdon, Penn. 

LANDIS, J. L., supply at Franklinville, N. Y., 
invited to remain another year. 

McCAMPBELL, Geo. M., * ieee 
City, dismissed Feb. 7t 

McMAHON, R. T., pannel of Mahoning, 

called to Long Run, O. 

MILLER, H. T., inst. at 6th ch., Indianapolis, 
Ind., Jan. 27th. 

PAYNE, Hawes M., accepts call to Onondaga 
Valley, N. Y. 

SMITH, NeEwMaN, late of Bangor, Me., 
Quincy, IL, Jan. 12th. 


Mex 
for 
» Phila- 


Jan. 


New York 


inst. at 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


BUCHANAN, ANSELM, St. John’s, Bayonne, 
N. J., accepts position of assistant at St. 
George’s Chapel of Free Grace, New York 
City. 

GITHENS, W. L., Grace ch., St. Louis, Mo., 
ealled to Trinity ch., Atchinson, Kansas, 
and also to Eureka, Humboldt Co., Cal. 

HAENSEL, C. L. F., died at Carleton, Canada, 
Jan. 13th. 

HARRIS, C. C., Guilford, Vt., accepts call to 
Ch. of Holy Trinity, ey oln, Neb. 

HOWARD, Horatio C., James’ s, Jermyn, 
Luzerne Co., Penn., seaibian 

LONG, Jonn, W ellsville and East Liverpool, 
O., resigns from March Ist. 

MAGILL, G. J., St. Paul’s, Wickford, R. I., 
declines call to Ch. of Ascension, Fall 
River, Mass. 

MILNOR, ay = accepts call to Berlin, Worces- 
ter Co., N 

PETTIS, Wim.1AM M., Paducah, Ky., called to 
St. Paul’s, New port, Ky. 

PORTER, Epwarp C., died at Racine, Wizs., 

* Jan. 8th. 

REMICK, HERBERT C., accepts call 
Mary’s, Nebraska City, Neb. 

REFORMED (DUTCH). 
CHAMBERS, F. F., Oakland, N. J., resigns. 
RIGGS, A. B., Fort Plain, N. Y., resigns. 

UNITARIAN, 

BUCKINGHAM, Ep@ar, Deerfield, Mass., 
resumed his pulpit duties. 

COIT, H. A., D.D., called to Trinity ch., New- 
port, R. L. 

PUTNAM, SamveEt P., has been preaching for 
several weeks at Evansville, Ind. 

SUNDERLAND, J. T., Northfield, Mass., ac- 
cepts call to Fourth ch., Chicago, Tl. 


to St. 


has 


UNIVERSALIST, 


BATES, Grorce, died at Auburn, Me., Jan. 
24th. 


DAVIS, m a ord. at Braman’s Corners, N. Y., 
Feb. 

i sinony a T., Tufts Theo. Sem., will be 
inst. at Boston Highlands, Mass., Feb. 20th. 

PECK, Euiery E., Tufts eg * samen ord. at 
St Johnsville, N. Y., Feb. 
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Literature, 


The prompt mention in our list of “ Books uf the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
lishers for all volumes received. The interests of our 
readers will guide us in the selection of works for fur 
ther notice. 


THE RELIGIOUS QUARTERLIES FOR 
JANUARY. 


THE well-worn subject, Modern Thought, 
is treated by Dr. Welch, of Union College, 
in The Bibliotheca Sacra. The article is at 
times rather rambling; but contains very 
many acute criticisms and valuable sugges- 
tions. The best thing is the prominence 
given to the activity of the mind in all 
knowledge, even in sensation. This great 
iruth is the key to the sensational phi- 
losophy and ought never to be lost from 
sight. We are not so sure of the author’s 
distinction of the sources of knowledge into 
sense, understanding, and reason. This 
distinction, though having some founda- 
tion, has always been somewhat arbitrary. 
The article on Cherubim, by the Rev. 
George T. Ladd, is a discussion which 
reaches no conclusions, particularly, except 
that acherub is the very Proteus of the 
Hebrews—as changeable as the dreams of a 
prophet’s vision. The reason why the 
article is so unsatisfactory is because the 
latest investigations of the subject are evi- 
dently unknown to the writer. He says 
the derivation of the word is unknown; but 
it is now as well settled as that of almost 
any Hebrew word, and familiar in a litera- 
ture and language as old as the Hebrew as 
the name for a sacred bull, as half a dozen 
books would have told Mr. Ladd. The 
Rev. James F. MecMardy gives the first 
chapter, mainly historical, of a discussion 
of the affinity of the Semitic and the Aryan 
languages. Itis not badly done, although the 
treatment of the subject cannot be judged 
until we get the writer's own conclusions, in 
the next number. The difficulty in the case 
is that, there being absolutely no similarity in 
grammar between the two classes, we are 
left to that most perplexing resource, the 
comparing of roots. The Aryan roots we 
may know; but noscholar has vet tabulated 
or can tabulate the Semitic roots. Plenty of 
surface similarities can be detected, and 
perhaps a few real ones: but we must yet 
wait for the Semitic Bopp to appear.” Dr. 
Thomas Laurie’s article on *‘ The Identiti- 
cation of Pisgah’ is a kindly and in the 
main appreciative review of the ‘ Third 
Statement” of the American Palestine Ex 
ploration Society. The writer calls atten- 
tion to a remarkable characteristic of Prof. 
Paine’s ‘‘ Identification “—viz., his absolute 
impersonality. He does not in five lines 
anywhere mention himself or his move- 
inents. He simply deseribes and discusses 
sites. This modesty is carried to an ex- 
treme; but is refreshing, after the effusive 
Tristram. Some minor criticisms are 
made, but the great value of Prof. Paine’s 
work is recognized. 

The Congregational Quarterly has for its 
leader an article by Dr. Leonard Bacon 
viving the story of his father’s life. The 
Conferences at Bonn are made the subject 
of some technical theological discussion by 
Prof. E. C. Smyth. Putting love before 
faith he considers, in spite of Paul, to be a 
yrave error, sure to be followed by serious 
practical evils. He points out that in the 
history of the Medieval Chureh Augus- 
tine’s ‘‘infelicitous statement that God 
justifies not only by pardon, but also by 
giving charity or love, was followed out 
with fearful sequaciousness of error.” He 
also discusses the notion of ‘‘ merit of con- 
dignity,” and expresses his belief that “it 
is not known inthe speech of Heaven,” a 
position which may safely be granted. Dr. 
J. T. Tucker contributes an article on Con- 
viction of Sin; whose scope it is difficult to 
determine. He claims that the pungent 
convictions of former times are unknown, 
and is hardly sure as tothe hest remedy. We 
suggest the preaching of righteousness as 
the one thing which will do more to teach 
man his weakness and the absolute need 
ot divine help than all other agencies com- 
bined. The most valuable feature of the 
number is the annual statistics of the de- 
nomination, which are very full and fresh 
and are so well arranged that the wayfar- 
ing man, if he beat all accountable, can 
find what he wants. 

In the Mercersburg Review an article on 








the ‘‘ External History of the Reformed 
Seminary ” occupies the first 58 pages. The 
writer says, by way of apology for his 
brevity: ‘‘ But most histories are but skel- 
etons. Ours is a most imperfect and mea- 
ger one.” Then follow 29 pages on the In- 
ternal History of the Seminary. The Hei- 
delberg Catechism next claims 32 pages, 
and an article on Emanuel Swedenborg 
brings wp the rear. We have no doubt that 
this would prove interesting reading for the 
elect or for those concerned; but our own 
attempts to master it resulted in signs of 
such profound coma that we began to fear 
the fate of Eutychus, and, knowing of no 
Paul to replace our cervical vertrebre, in 
event of dislocation, we reluctantly, though 
we think prudently, declined. 

How to reach a higher spiritual life is dis 
cussed in the Christian Quarterly by Mr. 
Thomas Munnell. His conclusion seems 
to be that Universalism has ‘‘ emasculated ” 
the pulpit, and the only remedy is to revive 
the doctrine of eternal punishment. A 
kindred article is by W. T. Moore—‘“‘Is 
there a Personal Devil?” Mr. Moore says: 
“It may be safely affirmed that nearly al- 
ways the first point of attack of modern 
infidelity on the Bible is the personality of 
the Devil. Itis believed that if this august 
personage can be annihilated or reduced to 
a mere abstraction then the final success of 
skepticism is practically assured.” We 
are inclined to think well of *‘* august 
personage”; but, for the rest, we cannot 
think the Devil so valuable an aux- 
iliary of Christianity as Mr. Moore does. 
He is, of course, afact; but, instead of serv- 
ing asatheological or anthropological explan- 
ation, he only serves to further vex the prob- 
lem. ‘* Modern Revivalism” is discussed, 
and the conclusion is reached that in the 
main it is mischievous. The writer is 
inclined to think well of Mr. Moody; but 
his failure to insist on baptism is urged as a 
fatal defect. Some good remarks are made 
by the author on Revival Hymnology. W. K. 
Pendleton, president of Bethany College, 
discusses the proper name for the denom- 
ination, and shows an amount of enthusiasm 
upon the subject which we should have 
thought impossible. The Rev. Francis 
Dyer discusses The Progress of Christianity 
in the Early Centuries. 

The Presbyterian Quarterly und Princeton 
Review has tor its leader an article by 
E. D. Morris, of Lane Seminary, on 
the Auburn Declaration. This declaration 
is the statement of doctrine made by the 
New School Presbyterians when the rupture 
between New School and Old School took 
place. The writer dwells especially on the 
danger of changing the form of the West- 
minster Confession. ‘‘It has justly been 
urged that such revision is needless, inas- 
much as those who officially subseribe to 
the Standards are required to accept not 
every word or phrase, but simply the sys- 
tem as therein set forth, the living Church 
being the judge whether any avowed de- 
parture from the Standards is an essential 
departure from the system.” At every crit- 
ical point we encounter the same logical 
shuffling. The writer ‘“‘deems it due to 
himself to say . . . that he does not regard 
the seventeenth century as having furnished 
a conclusive norm or limit of theological 
thought for the nineteenth’; yet he closes 
by a quotation which he declares to be 
“full of present as well as past signifi- 
cance,” and which extols the Westminster 
Confession, *‘as calculated to hold in intelli- 
gent concord a greater number of sanctified 
minds than any which could now be 
formed,” and which ends by disclaiming in 
capitals ‘‘all design, past, present, and 
future, to change it!” Dr, Green contrib- 
utes an article on the ‘‘ Study of Hebrew.” 
A layman discusses ‘‘The Perpetuity of 
the Sabbath. The article is not bad; 
but the author fails rightly to ap- 
preciate the force of our Saviour’s re- 
mark; ‘‘ The Sabbath was made for man.” 
To our mind, the whole argument lies in the 
development of that sentence. ‘‘Schopen- 
hauer’s Philosophy ” is ably treated by Dr. 
Harms, of the University of Berlin. Dr. 
T. H. Skinner contributes an article on 
Jesus and the Resurrection, in which the 
words are sometimes stronger than the 
thought and in which the connection of 
premises and conclusion is not always ap- 
parent. The Doctor, on combating the 
proposition that miracles are impossible, 








mistakes the objector’s position, which is, 
not that miracles are impossible, but that 
they are not proved, and that comparative 
mythology has thrown such discredit on 
them that one need not trouble himself 
about them. Still the article is a valuabie 
one 

The Methodist Quarterly appears as a Gen- 
eral Conference number. Dr, Curry, of 
The Christian Advocate, contributes an arti- 
cle on “Organic Methodism’—a_ rather 
strange title, seeing that its aim is to show 
the essentially Congregational character of 
the first Methodist churches in this coun- 
try. Bishop Asbury in particular is severe- 
ly dealt with. ‘‘He was a thorough En- 
glishman in his native character, and his 
original traits had been developed and in- 
tensified under the more than military rule 
exercised by Mr. Wesley over his helpers.” 
By the force of his obstinacy ‘‘the High 
Church ritualists’” prevailed over the 
‘* Evangelical Liberals.” Dr. Curry claims 
that the Episcopacy is entirely the creature 
of the Church, to be made, modified, or 
abolished as the case may require. Dr. 
Whedon, the editor, replies in an article 
called ‘* Inorganic Methodism,” which title 
also is unhappy, as he takes high ecclesias- 
tical views of the nature of the Episcopacy. 
Besides such denominational matter, there is 
an article by Prof. Cocker, of Michigan Uni 
versity. on the ‘‘ Propedeutic Office of the 
Ethnic Religions.” The thesis is the same 
asin the author’s work ‘ Christianity and 
Greek Philosophy,” to show that all heathen 
culture, philosophy, and religion was essen- 
tially a preparation for Christianity. We 


are not to view all that effort as wasted; it , 


was rather a schoolmaster to bring us to 
Christ. Prof. Harrington, of Wesleyan 
University, contributes a well-written but 
unimportant article on Lucretius. 

The New Englander makes a capital be- 
ginning of the year. Mr. Lyell Adams, 
United States consul at Malta, contributes 
a brilliant criticism of Lewes’s ‘“‘ Problems 
of Life and Mind.” We have often men- 
tally shaken hands with Mr. Adams on ac- 
count of several incisive and decisive criti- 
cisms of the Spencerian philosophy which 
he has published in The New Englander. 
The present article shows equal incisiveness 
and grasp, and is withal lighted up by a 
pleasant, half-satirical wit, which makes it 
wonderfully attractive reading. Mr. Lewes 
feels moved to assault Mr. Spencer in the 
name of empiricism: and Mr. Adams shows 
that his own postulates are equally un- 
tenable and preposterous. We notice a 
single fallacy which underlies the whole 
Relativity and Know-Nothing Philosophy, 
and whieh Mr, Adams very deftly disposes 
of. We have often remarked that when 
the Relativist or Know-Nothing says all 
our knowledge is only symbolical and fails 
to grasp the fact, he invariably makes an 
exception for his own views and allows the 
charge of nescience to fall with unbroken 
force on the heads of his hapless opponents, 
It is evident, indeed, that such a charge, 
based on the nature of thought itself, ought 
to be impartially distributed; but we know 
of no disciple of this doctrine who has not 
contrived in some way to except his own 
theories. When, remarking on the harmo- 
nious adjustment and concurrent action of 
things, we suggest in explanation the hy- 
pothesis of an intelligent First Cause, the 
Relativist comes down on our backs with a 
terrible whack and tells us that such a 
notion is entirely inconceivable, and must be 
ruled out of court, as offending against the 
limits of knowledge. We sit down in 
proper confusion and listen to his solution. 
Out he comes with hypotheses about atoms 
and_ ethers and voids and plenums; and 
when we venture to suggest at the end that, 
of course, that is only his own notion about 
it,and cannot be objective fact, since the 
relativity of knowledge forbids us to think 
that we can ever know anything as it is, 
our opponent puts ona bold look and in- 
quires if we do not know that in the war- 
fare of science and religion science has 
always been triumphant. Sucha use of the 
‘‘right bower” is unequaled by the exploits 
of the Heathen Chinee, and to the unscien- 
tific mind is very suggestive of an “‘intent 
to deceive.” The intuitional philosopher is 
held rigorously to the consequences of his 
explanations; but before the Relativist can 
be called to account for his own hypothesis 
he contrives.to shift the question and goes 








on his way rejoicing. Prof. Goodwin, of 
Olivet, Michigan, contributes an excellent 
article on ‘‘ Mind in Nature.” Other arti 

cles on the ‘‘ Terminology of the Periods of 
the English Language,” ‘‘The Christian 
Classics,” and ‘‘The German Gymnasium,” 
combine to make this number so good a be- 
ginning of the year that our only hope is 
that the other numbers may be like unto it. 


ETCHING AND ETCHERS.* 


THE new interest in etching has reached, 
in England, at least, ahigh point. Perhaps 
the most efficient agent in promoting it has 
been The Portfolio, edited by P. G. Hamer- 
ton. That periodical, to be sure, has been 
one for the artistic and the well-to-do; but 
it has introduced good etchings into the 
houses of those who would not otherwise 
have possessed them in bound volumes, 
Nor has it cheapened the quality of its pic- 
tures by multiplying their circulation. In 
other ways etchings have been multiplied, 
and the number of those artists and ama- 
teurs who have dabbled in eau-forte has of 
late constantly increased. 

Mr. Hamerton’s Etching and Etchers has 
been out of print for a good while, and the 
few copies which have strayed into the 
market have commanded exorbitant prices. 
The present new editon of the work, there- 
fore, will be heartily welcomed. The first 
edition was printed from the types : this one 
is stereotyped. So Mr. Hamerton has em- 
braced the opportunity to put the text 
into a permanent form, by bringing it 
it down to a later date and by explain 
ing such modern improvements as did 
not before receive attention at his hands. 
More than 200 pages have been added, and 
thus this edition not only supplements but 
supplants the previous one. The plates of 
the illustrations are not the same, further- 
more; and the etchings introduced have 
heen presented as elucidations of the text, 
rather than as embellishment. 

The treatise, as at present soliditied, en- 
larged, and revised, leaves little to be de- 
sired. Mr. Hamerton begins by discuss- 
ing the nature and capacities of the art of 
etching, considered by itself and in com- 
parison with other arts. The information 
imparted is neither elementary nor abstruse, 
and the author combines admirably the 
functions of the historian, the critic, and the 
teacher. Having prepared the way by this 
preliminary discussion, he proceeds to con- 
sider in turnthe Dutch, French, English, 
and other schools, pointing out the merits 
and defects of each and discussing the 
productions and methods of the leading 
representatives of each. The practical part 
of the book is all transferred to the appen- 
dix, which, however, is quite voluminous. 
and is printed in smaller type than the body 
of the work. Mr. Hamerton appreciates 
very well the needs of the artist, the stu- 
dent, and the amateur; and his directions 
are sufticiently full and clear to satisfy them 
all. 

It must not be supposed from Mr. Ham- 
erton’s modest assertion that the chosen 
etchings which adorn the volume are merely 
technical illustrations. They accompany 
and illuminate the text; but are -in them- 
selves, many of them, exquisite works of 
art. Considered either in its text or its pic- 
tures, the volume is alike excellent. 








*ETCHING AND ETCHERS. By PHILIP GILBERT 
HAMERTON. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1876. 





..-.- Anson D. F. Randolph & Co., of this city, 
haye published a new and very beautiful edition, 
in three volumes, of Samuel Hopkins’s The Pu- 
ritans and Queen Elizabeth; or, the Church, Court, 


and Parliament of England, from the Reign of 


Edward VT to the Death of the Queen. It is com- 
prised in three volumes. The type is large and 
clear, the press-work is even, the paper is of 
the best quality, and the binding is simple and 
yet beautiful in its purple and gilt. As for the 
history itself, it is, of course, deserving of com- 
mendation. The Puritans can be rightly judged 
by one who bears in mind not them alone, but the 
whole complex make-up of the time in which they 
lived. This Mr. Hopkins does, and, therefore, 
avoids the unjust denunciation accorded them 
by-some writers and the indiscriminate lauda- 
tion given them by others. The work is a good 
literary production. Mr. Hopkins constantly 
adopts the dramatic form of composition, and 
when his pages are not devoted to dialogues 
they are apt to be illuminated with some 
vivid piece of word-painting. All this 
makes the narrative very picturesque and 
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nteresting reading. But Mr. Hopkins does 
not sacrifice historical accuracy to any mere 
desire to be brilliant or entertaining. He 
writes with a strong admiration of the Puritan 


character and a firm conviction that they, and 


not the Church party, were right in their strug- 
gles; but he tries to be fair and impartial in 
his every chapter. Wedo not think that all 
his conclusions are to be accepted as absolutely 
final, since the controversy on the English 
ecclesiastical history of the sixteenth century 
has enlisted very able writers on both sides. 
But all must lay down these volumes with a 
hearty appreciation of their plenitude of facts, 
their vigorous statements, and their graphic 
literary style. The work deserves a place in 
every American public library. We should not 
omit to state that the present edition contains 
an introductory note by ex-President Hopkins. 


....Mr. Theodore L. De Vinne, of this city, is 
the author of a work on The Invention of Print- 
ing, of which the first number has appeared. 
Mr. De Vinne brings to his task an intimate per- 
sonal acquaintance with the art whose origin 
he describes—an acquaintance acquired in one 
of the largest and best of our New York presses, 
of which he is one of the proprietors. He has, 
furthermore, studied long and patiently what- 
ever authorities, rare and common, were access- 
ible. As a result, the work promises to surpass 
its predecessors in almost every way—in 
fullness, in accuracy, and in literary merit. 
The present part contains the first six 
chapters. Mr. De Vinne begins by nam- 
ing the four methods of printing—steel 
or copper-plate, lithography, typography, 
and xylography (wood-cut printing)—each 
being briefly described with the aid of well- 
chosen illustrations. He then takes up the 
most ancient illustrations of the art, which 
he considers legitimate forerunners and pre- 
decessors, rather than prototypes, of the Ger- 
man invention of the fifteenth century. The 
real heart of that invention he declares to be 
the matrix, rather than the type, and calls the 
inventor of the type-mold the true inventor 
of printing. This position is strengthened by 
valid arguments. The fourth chapter, on “The 
Image Prints of the Fifteenth Century,”’ is spe- 
cially interesting. The text is accompanied 
throughout by numerous pictures, of ad- 
mirable executign, and the typography is an 
excellent illustration of the perfection now 
attained by the art Mr. De Vinne so well 
describes. 


.... The Devil’s Chain, the newest book by 
Mr. Edward Jenkins, M.P., the author of 
‘*Ginx’s Baby,”’ has been received with almost 
universa | hostility by the English critical press. 
It has just been published here by Harper & 
Brothers in a very neat form. It does not seem 
tous to deserve the chorus of condemnation 
which it has evoked across the water. Itisa 
total abstinence story and is written with great 
vehemence and intensity. All of Mr. Jenkins’s 
assumptions we cannot endorse, nor can we de- 
clare his story probable or natural in all its 
episodes ; but satirists and reformers have not 
always been tame or conventional in their treat- 
ment of questions so vital as that af temperance, 
end Mr. Jenkins certainly strikes hard. The 
tvontispiece, by Nast, is very clever and effect- 
&s €. 


..Charles G. Finney was the most eminent 
preacher of his time, and one of the most 
faithfuf, industrious, and successful clergymen 
in the country. He early assumed a fixed at- 
titude in theological doctrine, and during the 
whole of his life remained therein with singular 
consistency. The Memoirs of the Rev. Charles 
(?, Finney have now been published by A. 8. 


Barnes & Co. The work, which is mainly auto- 
biographical. is edited by President Fairchild, 
of Oberlin Coilege. It fully justifies the high 
«xpcetations we have hitherto, from time to 
time, expressed concerning it. As a plain, 
modest, and .traigntforward record of the 


lives Ol a godly revivalist and educationist, it 
will long possess a value in American religious 
li.erature. 


.The History of New Hampshire, from its 
First Duscovery to the Year 1830 (Manchester, N. 
H.: John B. Clarke), by Prof. E. D. Sanborn, of 
Dartmouth College, is a work upon which its 
author has long been engaged. It may fairly be 
sa'd to have supplanted all its predecessors in 
the same field, and to have surpassed them so 
much that it will be long before a similar his- 
tory must needs be written. The amount of in- 
formation which Prof. Sanborn has packed into 
the volume is very great, and yet the compact 
narrative is full of interest. The author knows 
how to be concise without sacrificing clearness 
or straightforwardness. The great number of 
the chapters (one hundred and twelve) facil- 
itates reference to some degree ; but the volume 
sadly needs an index. 


-..«The extant works of Athenagoras, the 
Greek scholar, who started by trying to refute 
Christianity and ended by accepting it, form 
the third volume in the Douglass Series of 
Christian Greek and Latin Authors (Harper & 
Brothers). The editors of the volume are Profs. 





F. A. March and W. B. Owen, of Lafayette 
College. This excellent series has already been 
adopted for use, in whole or in part, in several 
colleges. It is competently edited and prom- 
ises to be a credit to American scholarship. 
College faculties cannot afford to disregard, 
without examination, the opportunity now 
afforded for introducing into their class-rooms 
the masterpieces of Christian Greek and Latin. 


..Weare getting a good many excellent 
Methodist books lately, from some cause or 
other; and the last of such to reach us is A 
Comprehensive History of Methodism (Hitchcock 
& Walden), by James Porter, D.D. Dr. Porter 
has packed within some 600 handsome 12mo 
pages a great body of facts concerning the ori- 
gin, growth, and present condition of Method- 
ism. He writes with feeling and enthusiasm ; 
but is not a man to bejuggle or edit such plain 
statements as come before him. His history, 
therefore, is both spirited and candid. On the 
whole, therefore, it is the best compendium on 
the subject now accessible to Methodists and 
others. 


.. Percy Bysshe Shelley as a Philosopher and 
Reformer is a paper read by Mr. Charles Soth- 
eran, of the bookselling house of J. Sabin & 
Sons, before the ‘‘ New York Liberal Club,” last 
August. It is an impassioned and at times 
almost a frantic laudation and defense of the 
religious and social principles of the poet. The 
argument is interspersed with savage attacks 
on Christianity and is written in a literary style 
more familiar to ‘advanced thinkers ”’ than to 
us. But Mr. Sotheran has been a faithful 
student of Shelley’s Jife and principles, and the 
general reader will not lay down his pamphlet 
without the acquisition of information. 


..Ginn Brothers have published a new edi- 
tion, for the American market, of Thomas Ar- 
nold’s Manual of English Literature. But one 
change has been made, the substitution, in 
place of the first chapter of the English edi- 
tion, of a chapter from Mr. Arnold’s “‘ From 
Chaucer to Wordsworth.”’ This work is the 
best of its kind now accessible, and in its pres- 
ent handsome and cheap form deserves general 
introduction into our schools and colleges. 


.. Christmas Stories has been published by 
Harper & Brothers in their ‘Household Edition 
of the Works of Charles Dickens.’’ It is ac- 
companied by excellent illustrations from the 
pencil of Mr. E. A. Abbey, a favorite artist in 
Harper's Magazine. This edition of Dickens is 
by far the best in the market. It is beautifully 
printed, attractively bound, furnished with the 
best accessible English and American illustra- 
tions, and sold at a very moderate price. 


....Messrs. A. Asher & Co., of Berlin, have 
published (in English) in a handsomely-printed 
pamphlet the able address entitled Lucretius or 
Paul; Materialism and Theism Tested by the Nature 
and the Needs of Man, which Dr. Joseph P. 
Thompson delivered in the American chapel at 
Berlin, last Thanksgiving Day. 

...-A Popular Life of Daniel O’ Connell has 
been published by Patrick Donahoe. The biog- 
raphy is a very laudatory one; but it presents 
in a plain and readable form the leading facts 
in the life of one of the leading men of his time. 
The eulogies of Father Burke and Wendell 
Phillips appear in the appendix. 


....The February Art Journal (D. Appleton 
& Co.) has among its attractive features arti- 
cles on English and American homes and Japan- 
ese porcelain, and steel engravings of ‘‘ A Feast 
of Cherries,’ by Birket Foster, and Michel An- 
gelo’s portrait of himself. It is an excellent 
number of an excellent periodical. 


.. The Story of the Apostles (Robert Carter & 
Brothers) is a plain and practical and, there- 
fore, useful collection of stories from the Book 
of Acts, for children. It is written by the au- 
thor of ‘“‘ The Peep of Day” and is fully illus- 
trated by rather Dureresque pictures. 


.-The Protestant Episcopal Church Al- 
manac and Parish List is an indispensable work 
of reference in our office. Pott, Young & Co. 
publish it at 40 cents. The Almanac alone costs 
but 15 cents. 

....Prince and Saviour (Patrick Donahoe ) 
is a biography of Jesus forchildren. It is writ- 
ten in a simple and interesting style, and is ac- 
companied by numerous and appropriate illus- 
trations. 





NOTES. 


“Our Cycle,’*by Dr. Samuel Osgood, is an- 
nounced by E. P. Dutton & Co. 

Mr. Thomas Y. Crowell has succeeded Warren 
& Wyman. His store is at 744 Broadway. 


“The Curate in Charge,’ Mrs. Oliphant’s 
new novel, is announced by Harper & Brothers. 


Harper & Brothers have in press a new edi- 
tion, revised and enlarged, of Hooker’s ‘‘Chem- 
istry.”’ 

The Congregational Publishing Society will 
hereafter call itself the Boston ne 
Society. 
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W. 8S. Gilbert’s volume of very successful 
acted dramas will be republished here by Scrib- 
ner, Armstrong & Co. 


Rey. Charles Voysey, the English radical free- 
lance, is going to edit a new periodical, to be 
called The Langham Magazine. 


Dr. Holland and Miss J. L. Gilder are drama- 
tizing ‘“‘Sevenoaks,”’ and when the play is 
brought out John T. Raymond will act the part 
of Jim Fenton. 


J. R. Green, whose “Short History of the 
English People” has had such a remarkable 
success, is to collect his essays into a volume 
called ‘‘ Stray Studies in Italy and England.”’ 


Among the announcements of D. Appleton & 
Co. are “Electricity and the Electric Tele- 
graph,”’ by George B. Prescott ; and a biography 
of the late Senator Grimes, of Iowa, by William 
Salter. 


Mr. C. Kegan Paul’s life of William Godwin 
is just outin England. Another new biography is 
that of the late Rev. R. 8. Hawkes, an English 
High Churchman, who was falsely said to have 
gone over to Rome on his death-bed. Its au- 
thor is the Rey. Mr. Baring-Gould. 


Sheldon & Co. have removed to No. 8 Mur- 
ray street, almost opposite our windows. They 
will hereafter confine themselves exclusively 
to publishing, in which they purpose to engage 
more largely than ever before. They occupy 
four floors, the first above the street being ex- 
clusively for offices. 


When the brothers Duyckinck, Evert A. and 
George L., undertook, more than twenty years 
ago, to prepare a Cyclopedia of American Liter- 
ature their task had to be undertaken almost de 
novo, Even the first volumeof Allibone’s “ Dic- 
tionary of Authors’’ had not then appeared in 
its completed form; and Dr. Allibone was subse- 
quently indebted to the volumes of the 
Duyckincks for material used in his own great 
work, The number of biographical diction- 
aries, furthermore, was much smaller then than 
now. Appleton’s and Johnson’s cyclopedias 
were unknown, and fewer antiquarians had 
delved in the mines of early American 
history, literary and other. The appear- 
ance of the ‘Cyclopedia of American Lit- 
erature,” therefore, was an important event, 
and the two stately volumes at once 
assumed their place as a standard work of 
reference for all public libraries and all private 
ones of any particular importance. There 
were, of course, some errors in it, and sun- 
dry omissions were to be noticed; but 


Street, Philadelphia. And, last of all, we would 
say that the indexes are made so well that they 
cannor fail to delight the heart of every lover of 
accuracy. 
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Dear | Lady Disdain. 45 novel. By Justin McCar- 
thy. S8vo, pp New York: Sheldon & Co. 
The Home Cook-Book. Compiled from recipes 
contributed by ladies of Toledo and other 
cities. Sq. cr. 8vo, ro: BD. xxiv, 304. Toledo: T. 
J. Brown, Eager & 
Round My House. Notesof Rural Lifein France 
in Peace and War. By Philip Gilbert Ham- 
erton. 12mo, ‘pp. xii, 415. oston: Roberts 
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Alice Grant; or, Faith ani Damme. By 
Mrs. G. J. Richmond. 16mo, pp. 352. New 
York: The Navional ‘Temperance Society.... 125 
Shakespeare and the Bible. By James Rees. 
1émo, pp. 188. Philadelphia: Taxton, Rem- 
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The Invention of lrinting. By Se L. 
De Vinne. Illustrated. Part 7. i. 3 
et pp. 112. New York: Taede art 


The Anna Shipton Library. Tell Jesus; Wait- 
ing Hours; The Lost Blessing; The Promise 
and the Promiser; Wayside Service; The 
Secret of the Lord. y Anna Shipton. 6 


vols., 16mo, pp. 154, 204, 28, 210. 183, 234. New 
York’: Thomas Y.'Crowel Waele se 0 75 
The Lost Blessing. By peal Shipton. 16mo, 


paper, pp. 228. The same............. 


— Cees as Due-ty—that which is 
e. By Myron A. Munson, M. A. a paper, 
= “6. Boston: A. Williams & Co... .. ..: 


Percy Bysshe Shelley asa Philosopher and Re- 


former. By Charles Sotheran. Illustrated. 
8vo, paper, pp.51. New York: Charles P. 
ROMOROY. 5 3. sccnsscc ss squness aecnvarisee cco . 100 


Apostasy Discussed; or, The Doctrine of the 
nal Perseverance of the Saints Investi- 


gated. By C. Huntington, A. M., and 
Rev. W. C. Collins, smo. pp. 188." Philadel- 
phia: Pr nted by J. A. Bancroft & Co......... 10 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


FOR ANY BOOK DESIRED or information 
rn prices and editions address LOCKWOOD 
BROOKS & CO., Boston, Mass., who will promptiy re- 
ply. Books carefully forwarded, postpaid, on receipt 
of advertised price. Send fur Catalogue of our own 
publ.cations. 


Justin McCarthy's New Story. 


NOW READY! 


MY DEAR LADY DISDAIN. 


By JusTIn McCARTBRY, author of * A Fair Saxon, 
“ Lady Judith,” and ** Linley Rochford.” 


lvol. octavo, bound in . black stamping . ig | 5 
pap 








JusTIN McCARTHY is one of our most nee 
novelists. Lady Disdain is a story of unusual power 
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it was a monument of labor, and embod- 
ied a vast amount of information, put 
into a pleasing literary form. Mr. George 
Long Duyckinck died in 1863, and two years 
later his surviving brother put into a supple- 
mentary volume such additional matter as the 
important ten years between 1855 and 1865 de- 
manded. The original edition and the supple- 
ment of 1865 were published by the Scribners, 
of this city. In 1872 the electrotype plates were 
purchased for the present owners and steps 
were immediately taken to prepare and publish 
anew edition. Mr. E. A. Duyckinck was pre- 
vented by previous literary engagements from 
undertaking the editorship, and the responsibil- 
ities of that position were transferred to Mr. M. 
Laird Simons. Mr. T. Ellwood Zell soon began 
to issue the work, the first number appearing in 
1873. It was published in fifty-two numbers of 
forty pages each. The work, as completed, 
is much more valuable than ever before. It 


contains, in all, 2080 pages, as against 1630 
in the former edition. Nine hundred 
authors are represented in biographical 
sketches and copious selections from the 


writings of many of them are presented. The 
uumber of new authors is about one hun- 
dred. The supplement of 1866 is incorporated 
with the text. To indicate at once the new 
matter and the responsibility of Mr. Simons for 
it, all the additions are preceded, wherever they 
occur, by two asterisks. Many additional wood- 
cuts are presented and the number of steel en- 
gravings is increased from two to fifty-two. 
Special attention has also been given to one of 
the most important features of the Cyclopedia— 
its articles on American colleges and other lit- 
erary institutions. It is sadly interesting to 
note how many of those who assisted the orig- 
inal editors in the preparation of the first edi- 
tion are now dead. Of these may be mentioned 
Washington Irving, George Ticknor, Dr. John 
W. Francis, Charles Folsom (of Cambridge), 
Edward C. Herrick (of New Haven), Dr. J. G. 
Cogswell (of the Astor Library), H. T. Tucker- 
man, William Gilmore Simms, and the Rev. Dr. 
Silas Totten. Of those still living are J. L. 
Sibley, George H. Moore, George Bancroft, Dr. 
Samuel Osgood, and Dr. W. B. Sprague. In the 
present edition the editor has received additional 
assistance from many persons, especially from 
Messrs. Joh’ Ward Dean (of Boston), Charles 
H. Hart (of Philadelphia), T. W. Higginson, 
James Grant Wilson, and Charles Dudley War- 
ner. We should add that Mr. Zell has been 
succeeded as publisher of the work by Messrs. 
Baker, Davis & Co., Nos. 17 and 19 South Sixth 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & C0., 


743 and 745 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


1. 
A NEW VOLUME BY PROF. BLACKIE. 


Songs of Religion and of Life. 


By JOHN STUART BLACKIE, author of “ Self-Cul- 
ture,” ‘“‘Four Phases of Morals,’ etc. One vol., 
12mo, cloth, attractively bound, $1.50. 


(From the London Literary World.] 


“We always lay quick and glad grasp upon a new 
book of poetry by Professor Blackie, because we are 
quite sure of finding in it the melodious expression of 
intrepid thought and strong and healthy feeling. 

. » Professor Blackie presents himself as the poet 
of youthful hope, ardor, enthusiasm, faith, in whose 
eyes itis simply incredible and monstrous that this 
beautiful world should be anything but the work of a 
good and loving God.” 


A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


Ueherweg’'s History of Philosophy. | 2 


In the Theological ana Philosophical Library. Edited by 
Noah Porter, D. D., LL.D., and Philip Schaff, D. D.) 
Translated by PROF. G. 8. MORRIS, of Michigan 
University. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth. Price reduced from 
$7.50 to $5, 


The Chaldean Account of Genesis. 


Containing the Description of the Creation, the Fall 
of Man, the Deluge, the Tower of Babel, the Times 
of the Puatriarchs and Nimrod, Babylonian 
Fables, and Legends of the Gods, from the Cune- 
iform Inscriptions. By GEORGE SMITH, of the 
Department of Oriental Antiquities, British Muse- 
um, Author of “Assyrian Discoveries,” ete. 
With numerous illustrations. One vol., 8vo, $4. 





[From the Boston Daily Globe.} 


“The present handsome octavo volume is particu- 
arly valuable and interesting because it deals with 
those parts of the Bible which have been most sub- 
jected to modern scientific criticism and which have 
been of late years considered in a less literal aspect 
than formerly.” 


IV. 


Chins from a German Workshop. 


By F. MAX MULLER, M. A., Foreign Member of the 
French Institute, ete. Vol. [V—Essays, chiefly on 
the Science of Language, with Index to Vols. III 
andI1V. One vol., crown 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 


*,* Any of the above books will be sent prepaid to any 
address, upon receipt of the price, by the Publishers. 


A, S. BARNES & C0. 


HAVE JUST ISSUED 


THE SECOND EDITION 
OF 


Pres. Finney’s 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


PRICE #2, POSTPAID, 





This wonderful work is creating a genuine sensa- 
tion in religious circles. 

REV. R. 8. STORRS, D. D. writes: “I have read 
the Autobiography of Mr. Finney with the greatest 
interest, and am impatient for leisure enough to read 
itagain. Whata fiery John the Baptist he was in his 
earlier ministry! Whata marvelous movement that 
to wh ch he gave an impulse so mighty and so wide!”’ 


REV. LYMAN ABBOTT: “I congratulate you on 
publishing the most fascinating religious biography 
thatI ever read. It is as dramatic, as full of sur- 
prises, almost as marvelous in its manifestations of 
Divine Power as the Book of Acts.” 


111 and 113 William Street, New York. 
113 and 115 State Street, Chicago. 





In the Fields again with Prof. Gray. 


BOTANY. 


Standard Text-Books, 


BY 
PROF. ASA GRAY, OF HARVARD. 


More extensively used in thiscountry than 
all other Botanical Series combined. 


HOW PLANTS GROW. A _ complete and 
charming elementary work. Price $1.12. 


LESSONS IN BOTANY ard Vegetable Physiol- 
ogy, to which is added a copious Paotionaty of Botan- 
ical Terms. Fully Illustrated. Price $1.30 


SCHOOL AND FIELD BOOK, A most popu- 
lar and comprehens sive School Book. This work, in 
commection with **How Plants Grow,” omaemee a com- 
plete course in Botany for Common Se oole. Acad- 
emies, and Seminaries. 622 pages. Price $2 


MANUAL OF BOTANY. For m0 ea grades 
and Colleges. 700 pages. Price $2.25. 
a same, with Lasonne ce 83. 
TRUCTURAL and SYSTEMATIC Ft 
any with 1,300 wood-cuts. 556 pages. 


*,* We will send ginale copes of either or all ~ the 

above. if desired a oa —y_~ with a tony to in- 

*oduction, on receipt of Aalf the appen prices. 

aon mast F liberal terms will be giveu for In- 
ju 


Full descriptive circulars of | Gray’s ieain. = 
many testimonials trom 





| THE PACIFIC, 


One of the Oldest, Most Widely disitions 
Most Original, and Largest © 


RELIGIOUS JOURNALS 


ON THE 
PACIFIC COAST. 
Subscription, $3 a Year. 


C. A. KLOSE, Publisher, 


Corner Clay and Sansome Streets, San Francisco, Ca 


A CATALOGUE of the PUBLICATIONS of 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 


ublishers, Philadelphia, 
will be muiled free on aluion 


66 ) 99 do not trouble 

HAR D T IMES a wise people 
who save money by buying goods CHEAP. The Great N. 
E. Dollar Sale, Boston, Mass., is and "es been since 
1875 selling elegant Gold and P ated Jewelry, Silver 
and Platedware, Glassware, Fancy Goods, Dry Goods, 
Teas, Coffees, Groceries, Soaps. . Perfumes, besides 
50,000 Elegant "Books all at « py dollar. These books 
and rs are worth and sell elsewhere at $2 to $3; but 
the N. E. Dollar Sale does and will sell one article or a 
thousand at its one Tage popular price, ONE DOLLAR. 
NO Ss R, this is no “‘ certificate,” ‘order-slip,” 

“ticket” SWINDLE; but it isa bona 
le, Open, and’ Snonest mercantile success. We sell 
ou a gold ring, jewelry, silver, or other article, Bocks, 

ye Goods, or Groceries at about half what your coun- 
try dealer charges. We do it. 79,000 satisfied patrons 
know it. They say so in our paper, which we send 
FREE. The leadin ~ igor oe merchants and papers en 
dorse us. Wesend goodsC. 0. D.; let you examine 
before paying for them. We cannot ully explain 
here. If you knew the great saving advantages of our 
house, you would glad 7 sive cash, as every one of our 
patrons do. To know all about us, "send at once for our 
paper, “ The Almighty D llar,” and circulars. Agents 
wanted ever shee Do not pass this by, but at que 
address ORMISTON & CO., N, E. DOLLAR SALE, 33 
Bromfield St., bacon Mass. 


MITCHELL’S 


NEW OUTLINE MAPS. 


Two Series, $10 and $20. 
Mapsinaset. A Key, gratis, with each set. 
LATEST, BEST, CHEAPEST. 
J.H. BUTLER & CO., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


A COURSE OF READING for Sunday-school 
Teachers has lately been issued by the Pennsylvania 
Sabbath-school Association and earnestly recom- 
mended to all teachers . very helpful. Among the 
volumes recommended is a ver Valuable is en- 
titted THE BIBLE HAN 
ANGUS. The American edition, published a, *phila- 
delphia, by ALFRED » has been en- 
riched by copious notes ana in other ways is es 
adapted to the wantsof American teachers. It will 
be sent by mail, postpaid, for $3. 

















THE GREAT GRANGE PAPER OF AMERICA, 
THE AMERICAN PATRON. 

YEAR. THREE MONTHS ON 
25 cents. All about the Farm andthe 
Grange. Send TEN CENTS for Sample Copy and our 
Lithograph—two pictures—of the farmer who reads, 
and the one who don’t believe in Agricultural Papers, 
Book Larnin’, ete. CoL. A. B. SMEDLEY, Lecturer, 
of the National BS END’ is one of its editors. Address 

ARND, Publisher, FINDLAY, OHIO. 


FOR FDW AR) RD COLLEGIATE INSTI- 


TUTE for Ladies and Gentiemen. $19 per year for 
board, with common English. To pre ly college, 
for business, or for — Fifteen teac 


ix co 
begins Sept. 2d. Christian, but pot 
G, D.D., Fort Edward, N. 


MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 


Buy the Best!! 
BIGLOW & MAIN'S PUBLICATIONS 


—FOR— 

Sunday Schools, Prayer Meetings 
and Devotional Exercises, 
ARE USED MORE THAN ANY OTHERS BY 
CHURCHES AND SUNDAY SCHOOLS 
THROUGHOUT T THE COUNTRY. 
is a Collection of 
wept ae by en 

roe th of 


“Brightest and Bast” ste 


‘“* PURE GOLD” and “ROY: IADEM.” 
It has already been adopted WAL pines Satisfac- 
tion by over 2,500 Sunday Schools. 


Price, in Boards, 35 cents; $30 per 100 Copies, 


224 pages, comprising the 

iT Book af Praise,” * " best pieces se wow he 

1 nl e Benge a 

besides many new am... +t ~ Soteesent’ 
Price, 50 cents; $40 per 100 Copies. 


The Moody and Sankey Song Book" 


is now used everywhere. Every family should 
have it. 


Price, in Boards, $80 per 100 copies; by mail, 35 cts, 


or ea. a ad year beri 











G2" Either Book sent by mail on receipt of price, 


BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers, 


76 East Ninth — New York, 
91 Washington Street, Chicago. 


CHOIR AND CONGREGATION. 


A COLLECTION OF 


xew | CHURCH MUSIC 
IDEA a 


wNEwW PLAN..£) 
BY GEO. F. ROOT. 


Church “The most Brio ad work ot 


THE MUSIC IS NEW. 
MUSIC THE MUSIC IS OLD. 

















D. APPLETON & CO.. 
PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 
S49 and 551 Broadway, N. Y. 
Circulars sent to any address on application. 





PASTOR’S complete Hand-Book and Register,$1.25 
Address C.R. BLACK ALL, 61 Washington st.,Chicago. 


STANDARD and POPULAR BOOKS. Send 
for J. R. OSGOOD & CO.’S Catalogue, Boston 








Book Exchange Monthly, 25 centsa year Amer 
can Book Exchange, 109 Fulton Street, N. Y. 





NATU oe. x Rry,: Pieswaned Journal of Sci- 
ence. $a AcMLLA N & CO., Publishers, 
1 Astor Place. 3 bor York 


FORTY-THIRD CONGRESS, Second Session. 


The Debates Abridged. AGEN TS WANTED 





Price $3. 
HENRY HOLT & CO Publishers, 25 Bond 8 


R. CARTER & BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORK, 











All have observed the power and beauty of a fa- 
miliar melody when it is appropriately introduced in 
connection with other music. This principle is pate 
use of in the Choir and Congregation.” Its plan is 
to have short musical services, that begin atte the 
choir and end with “all the people,” each consisting 
of an introductory anthem, joined to and crowned 
wth a familiar tune, that’ becomes the chorus or 
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in course of publication. 
AGENTS WANTED, SPECIMEN, with map, 


sent for 20 cents. 
BAKER, DAVIS & CO., Philadelphia. 


150,000 articles, 3,000 

ZELL’S engravings, and 18 spien- 
NCYCLOPEDIA did maps. The BEST 
BOOK of universal knowl. 











climax of the performance. 
THE NEW IDEA IN CHURCH MUSIC 


forms a new basis for union and mutual co-operation 
in church worship, in having something for all— 
choir and congregation—to do. peserigtive cir- 
culars sent to any address on applicatio 
Price of “ CHOIR AND CONGREDATION,” * in cloth, $2. 
Specimen copy sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO 
Cincinnati O 


NEW BOOK FOR THE 1,000,000. 


UR WESTERN BORDER 


ne Hundred Years Ago. 
AGraphic History of the Heroic Epoch of American 
Border Life. Its thrilling conflicts of Red and White 
ae. a, ing Adventures, Captivities, Forays, 


Camp-tife. and Spo-ts. A book for Old and Young. 
Notadull page. No competition. Enormous —. 
Aes EY bc where. Circulars free. Addr 


McCURDY & CO., 268. 7th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CAU c:1LN—-: OTICE.—The GENUINE EDITION. 
Ly AND LABORS OF 


NCSTONE 


his 30 Ye the “ N¢ JOURNALS ”) unfolds vividly 

Years’ strange adventures, also the curi- 

Wonders, and Wealth of that marvelous 

pas and is absolutely the 5 onty . e PW complete 

work. Henceit sells. Just think, 12,000 first 7 

weeks! Agents’ success would astonish you. More 
wanted. Send for Terms and positive preof. 


BAT BBARD BROs., Pubs. 725 Sansom St. ,Phil.,Pa. 








PEOPLE’S ONDENSED 
a 
ATED. CENTS. COMPLETE. 
SANKEY. Pie | is the cheapest and best thing 
*out. Don’t sell any = a see this. 
Large ey to agents. 


UAL Pt PUBLIS TING Co., Hartford, Conn. 
YES 


YES|< 


AN AGENT can now secure re the finest outfit, the 
most attractive lllustrated Papers (sixteen), the most 
Artistic Chromos ever offered (six ), and the exclusive 
control of a County for canvassing and perpetual re- 
newals, by addressing 

ENC DEPARTMENT 
FR AN, LESLIE'S PU aie von qOUseE, 
537 PEARL STREET, New Y 

WA NTED. —A few in intelligent ladies and gentle- 

men to — orders for Captain Glazier’s new book, 

TTLES FOR THE UNION.” Just the book for Cen- 
tennial Geman. All expenses advanced. Oetee 
r- quired. Address nearest office of DUSTIN, 
GILMAN & CO., Hartford, Conn.; Chicago, Il.; Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


GENTS WANTED FOR THE GREA 


CENTENNIAL HISTORY. 


700 pages. Low price. Quick sales. Extra te 
P. W. ZEIGLER & CO., Phila., Pa., and Chicago, th. 


WANT AGENTS to sell Jewelry and Watches. 
WE Gand stamp for catalogue or 25 cts. for sample. 
P. RICHARDS & CO., Hallowell, Maine. 
35 A MONTH.—Agents wanted. 24 best 
e) UV selling articles in the world. One sample 


free. Address J. BRONSON, Detroit, Mich. 
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WE WANT an agent in every town. Easy 

work at home. Write now and we will 

start you. $8adaysuretoall. SIMPSON 
& SMITH, 64 Cortlandt Street, N Y. 























A WFEK to Agents, Old and Young, Male and 
Female, in Wg oor 


Terms and OUTFIT 

FREE. Address P. O. ICKERY & CO., Augusta, Me. 

AGENTS WANTED to canvass for 72 styles of 

Visiting Cards. information free. Address H. }). 
MANLEY, 540 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
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CLEARANCE CAS ALOGTS. of 5,000 
Choice Books at 30 to 50 per cent. 
below Publishers’ prices. 

Great bargains in good books. Cata- 
logue free to oany addre 
ESTES & LA URI AT, 
143 Washington x opp. Old South. Boston. 


To Debilitated and Nervous Women. 


New mothots for self-cure without drugs, ip Dr. 
Geo. H. Taylor’s work,“ Diseases of Women.” Mailed 
for $1.50. close stamp for 12-page summary of 
boo WwooD & C 





17 Kast 58th street. New York. 
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DECALCOMANIE, 
or TRANSFER PICTURES, with book of 
24 pp., giving full Instructions in this new 
and beautiful art, marge pald “ ms 
’td pictures, 50 cts, ‘They are Heads, Landscapes, Animals, 
Birds, Insects, Flowers, Autumn Leaves, Comic Picures, &e. 
They can be easily traunferred to any article so as to imitate the 
most beautiful Sere Also, 5 bes ae GEM CHROM 
50 cts, Agents wanted, 
~~ a PATTEN & CO., 162 William Street. New York. 


000s 
34 Winter 8s. Boston, 
EDUCATION. 
THE TWIN EDUCATORS! 
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$ wan tions next session see 
«TEACHERS Tame Pot sop: fea. 
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by mail on application. Address 


lvson, Blakeman, Tay'or & Co., 
Educational Publishers, 
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Boye. Bos ANY, 7 agaD a Family School for 

th cs school year. Address 
WM. LOUIS $wooDR perschooly Bethany, Ct. 
DREW LADIE~w’ SEMINARY, Carmel, N. Y. 


Healthful, homelike. A school for earnest work. 
Spring session opens Feb. 16th. GEO. C. SMITH, A. M. 





INDUCEMENTS. 
THE BEST THE GRAPHIC Steel Plate Repro- 
ductions of the most famous 
FOR Works of Art. Most elegant Or- 
naments for Every Home. Sub- 








AGENTS jects to please Every Taste. The 
® most remunerative field for 
Agents ever offered. Send 3-cent 
stamp for particulars. Complete 


Tilustrate Catalogue yd he cents. 
THE GRAPHIC CO., New ‘York. 
AGENTS WANTED FOR THE 


ENTENNIAL 
HISTORY oF te U. S. 


The great interest in the thrilling history of our 
country makes this the fastest selling book ever pub- 
lished. It contains a full account of the approuch- 
ing Grand Centennial Exhibition. 

CAUTION.—Old, Incomplete, and Unreliable works 
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BECALMED. 


BY BARTON GREY. 


THE waves are still within this tranquil bay, 
The waves are still in shadow and in light: 
The tide fills slowly all the sun-smit day, 
The tide ebbs slowly all the star-girt night. 
There is a solemn calm that is not rest, 
A pall of awful stillness o’er my life, 
A strange, dull lethargy that clasps me, lest 
My soul should wake and tremble into strife. 


I see her as she walks through gleom and gleam, 
White Earth with varying brightness strews 
her way; 
But see with dazed eyes, as in a dream, 
And raise weak hands, and doubt, and bless, 
and pray; 
But when I fain would rise and go to her 
There grows a darkness like the mists of death, 
And I rest like wearied wayfarer 
Who in a strange land sadly tarrieth. 


I have no heart to rise, no strength to strive ;- 
The life is withered in the sapless tree. 
Oh ! for some seer this wounded soul to shrive, 
Where once Love’s strength was as the 
strength of three. 
Before me lies-the haven: but my prow 
Points onward to the far, untrayeled main, 
And at the helm, with pale, distorted brow 
And stern, set gaze, I know the pilot—Pain. 


Courage! sad heart. A ripple stirs the wave, 
And far unto the west the dark, pure sea 
Opens wide pathways to that bounteous grave 
She hath for homeless wanderers like me. 
Shake out the sails! Set loose the rudder- 
bands ! 
Love could not moye her, neither now shall 
woe; 
Life shall be sweet iu those far sunset lands 
Where she is not. *Tis finished! Let me go! 





SERMON BY MR. MOODY. 


JANUARY 14th, 1876. 

1 WANT to Call your attention to just one 
word—the first one you will find in the 51st 
psalm: Behold! That word means look 
with attention; and if I should just say 
**Look! see!” and point up to the ceiling, 
your eyes would go up to the wall, to see 
what you could see. And when yousee that 
word in Scripture the Lord desires to direct 
your attention specially. I suppose that 
when I was giving out the text many of 
you were looking at the people on the plat- 
form. Perhaps many of you were looking 
at those around you. The intention of this 
word is to get your attention. Behold! 
look! sce! because your attention is called 
to something of importance. Now the 
psalmist says : “‘ Behold! I was shapen in 
iniquity, and in sin did my mother conceive 
me.” And I have learned this: that the 
first thing that we want to get a man to do 
is to learn that lesson—that there is nothing 
good in him, there is nothing good about 
him by nature. ‘‘Shapen in iniquity, and 
in sin did my mother conceive me.” And 
the nearer a man gets to God the more he 
finds out that he don’t know himself. Be 
tore he is a Christian he may think he is a 
great dgal better than he really is; but the 
moment he comes to see himself in God's 
looking-glass he cries out: ‘‘I was shapen 
in iniquity!” ‘The heart is deceitful 
above all things and desperately wicked.” 
Now you may take the most eminent man 
in the Bible. Take Danicl. There is not a 
word against Daniel; yet we find that he 
humbles himself in the dust before God. 
Look at Job. Talk about remarkable 
men. If you had Job here, you would 
think that he was the finest man you 
could have in all the city. He was 
also a just man. He was a_ devout 
man, He wasa benevolent man. And, if 
we had him here, he would be a man that 
would stand very high in our community. 
And yet Job had to learn a lesson. Hear 
him talk before God. He says that he was 
‘“eyes tothe blind.” ‘TI fed the hungry. 
I clothed the naked.” I! I! I! I! I did 
this!) I did that! At last the Lord comes, 
and he says: ‘‘ Now, Job, you get up, and 
I will put a few questions to you.” The 
moment the Lord spake to him, Job cried 
out: ‘Behold! I am vile. Once I have 
spoken; yea, twice. I put my hand upon 
my mouth, and I will speak no more.” 
And yet God spake to Job. And Job says: 
‘‘T have heard of thee with the hearing of 
the ear; but now my eye seeth thee, and I 
abhor myself.” That is what he said to the 
Lord. When a man comes to see God, then 
he is down in the dust, where he belongs. 
Kook at that wonderful man, Isaiah. How 





beautifully he wrote! He prophesied of the 
Coming One. He says, in the sixth chapter 
of Isaiah: ‘‘I saw God high and lifted up 
upon his throne.” And then he says: ‘‘I 
cried out, ‘ Woe is me; for Tam undone. I 
am a man of unclean lips and I dwell in the 
midst of a people with unclean lips. For 
mine eyes have seen the King, the Lord of 
Hosts!’” T abhor myself, like Job, is his 
language. But he did not use the same 
words, He said: ‘* Woe is me; forT am 
undone!” Then came the angels to take 
the coal off the altar. Then he said: ‘‘ Here 
am I. Send me.” But he had to learn the 
lesson that he was vile in the sight of God. 
I have not much hope of any one until he 
learns that lesson—that he is vile by nature, 
born in sin, ‘* shapen in iniquity, and in sin 
conceived.” But, thanks be to God, there is 
a better one than that! Men do not like to 
hear how vile they are and how sinful they 
ure. But, at the same time, it is very im- 
portant to know it; because, if we do know 
it, we will know our place. ‘‘ Behold! 
I bring you good tidings of great joy.” 


What are the good tidings? What 
is the Gospel? Three or four times I 
have tried to bring out that word 
Gospel. I will tell you what it is. We 


find the Gospel was proclaimed to Cor- 
nelius, in the 10th chapter of Acis, when 
Peter told him how Christ had died, how 
Christ had risen, how Christ had ascended 
and gone into Heaven. The apostle de- 
clared how Christ had died for our sins; 
That is the Gospel. 
He has died for our sins, and if we believe 
the Gospel we are saved. 

Away off on the northern coast, some 
time ago, there was a vessel w recked, and a 
mother and her babe lost their lives on that 
night. The little babe was in her arms. 
When they found her on the shore the lit- 
tle babe was clasped to her bosom. They 
attempted to separate the babe and mother, 
for burial purposes; but they found it was 
so difficult that they buried them together. 
So you might say that Christ took the poor 
sinner into his bosom and went down to the 
grave with him, and burst asunder the 
bonds of death, and ascended and gave him 
a seat at the right hand of God. The sin 
ner and Christ are not separated. That is 
the Gospel. He died for me; he arose 
from the dead for me; he ascended for me; 
he is at the right hand of God for me; and 
all we have got todo is to put ourselves 
right in that place, to remember that he is 
ours, that he died for us. 

There isa story that an Englishman called 
to my attention some time ago. 


how he arose again. 


It was em- 
bodied in a little tract that he wrote in ref- 
erence to a passage in the Old Testanient in 
regard to Jonathan’s son. I can imagine 
that David and Jonathan were one dav in a 
place together, and it had been revealed to 
Jonathan that David was to be iis success- 
or; that David was to take his father’s 
throne and take Jonathan’s place. And he 
seems to be one of the most public char- 
acters in all the Bible story. Jonathan 
loved David. He said one day to David: 
‘David, I want youto make mea vow. 
Make me this promise, that when you get 
my father’s throne, if there are any left of 
my father’s huuse, you will show them kind- 


ness, ‘Oh! yes,” says David, ‘I will do 
that. I will do that for your sake. 
If I ever get to the throne, and there 


are any of your father’s house left, I will 
show them kindness.” Years rolled on. 
You know the story of David and Saul— 
how Saul hunted him: how he drove him 
from one place to another; how he dwelt in 
caves like a wild beast and had to tarry in 
foreign lands as an exile. But when the 
terrible battle came on, and Israel had 
been defeated and driven back by the 
Philistines, and Saul had fied, David 
came up to Hebron and established his 
throne there and reigned there seven 
years. Afterward he went up to Jerusalem 
and conquered that city, took it, and estab- 
lished his throne, and reigned there for 
some time, and built him a palace. I can 
seem to see him walking in his palace, And 
the thought came to him ef his promise to 
Jonathan—if there was any of that house 
left. And he called up his servant, and said 
to him: ‘‘Can you tell me is there any of 
the house of Saul left? If there are, I 
would like to show them a kindness.” I 
can just imagine David’s servants looking 
at him and saying to themselves: ‘‘ That is 





a strange thing for David to do—to show a 
kindness to the house of Saul. Why, he 
was all the time seeking his life. He tried 
to ruin him; he tried to slay him; and now 
he wants to show « kindness to the house 
of Saul.” So he consults one of his old 
servants, and he asks him if there are any 
left of that house, so he can show them a 
kindness. ‘‘ Yes,” says the old servant, 
‘‘there is one. Jonathan bas a son living.” 
I can imagine David looks in amazement, 
and exclaims: ‘‘My friend, was it that 
Jonathan that died on Gilboa? Has he 
got a son living? I didn’t know it. Where 
is he?” When the news had come that 
Jonathan had been slain, they hid the little 
boy. They were so afraid that David 
would take his life, they took him off. And 
where do you suppose he was’ He was 
down at Lo-debar. Did you ever hear of 
that place before. [can imagine some of 
you say: ‘I never heard of Lo-debar.” 
There may be great travelers here. They will 
tell you they never saw Lo-debar. There 
may be some sailors here who have sailed 
around the world. They will tell you that 
they never heard of such a port as Lo-debar. 
Perhaps others that have been around the 
world, if asked, would say they never were 
at Lo-debar. And you think you never 
were at Lo-debar; but you are greatly mis- 
taken. There is not a man that has not 
been at Lo-debar. It isa popular resort, 
and all of us have been there at different 
times. Tl tell you where itis. It is not 
a great way from here. It is a place of low 
pasture. It is where every poor sinner is 
to-night. He is oft down. at Lo-debar, 
hiding away from a loving God. So this 
child was down at a place, the low pasture, 
hiding away from David, his best friend. 
When David heard that, I can imagine that 
his heart was moved and tears began to 
trickle down his face, and he says: ‘Go 
fetch him and send him this message. ‘Tell 
him [ will show him mercy and have com- 
passion.” David says: 
fetch him.” T can see David’s servants 
going out with David’s chariots. They 
start off down to Lo-debar, I see them 
riding along. and they come to where he is, 
and the servant says: ‘‘ Mephibosheth, I 
I have good tid 


“Go down and 


have good news for you. 


ings. I have it from the king.” ‘‘ What 
is it?” says poor Mephibosheth. ** David 


has sent for you. 
kindness. 


He wants to show you 
He wants you to come up to 


Jerusalem.” I canimagine him trembling. 
He can hardly believe. This is too good 


news. He says: ‘I am afraid David will 
iake my life.” The servant says: “ Nov 
The message is from David. He wants to 
show you kindness.” And so poor Mephi- 
bosheth returns with them. I can see the 
chariot sweeping back with the son of 
Jonathan. David is going to show him 
kindness. They bring him into the king’s 
presence, and poor Mephibosheth goes down 
on his knees before the king. He is trem- 
bling. He is afraid it is not good news for 
him. But the first thing David said to him 
was: ‘‘Mephibosheth, I restore you all of 
Saul’s possessions.” He got it all back by 
just one word. And this is the Gospel. We 
get everything that is lost, and a good deal 


more. ‘I restore you all of Saul’s posses- 
sions, You shall dwell at Jerusalem. 
You shall eat at the king’s table. You 
shall sit at the king's feet.” What! 


Yes, you shall eat at the king’s table. 
Poor Mephibosheth did not know what to 
do with himself. He was to dwell in the 
king’s palace and sit down at the king’s 
table. That is what you shall do, Mephi- 
bosheth. I want you to be near me and a 
member of my family. He was introduced 
into the company of royalty at once. Is it 
not wonderful? He brought him up from 
Lo-debar. And so it is with every poor 
sinner to-day. Christ wants to bring you 
up from Lo-debar to-night. He wants you 
tocome to Jerusalem and sit down at the 
King’s table and eat of the King’s fare. 
Poor Mephibosheth had been desiring this 
for a long time. He had been looking for 
it. And so is every sinner who desires 
Christ ever looking for peace and joy. 
They will only receive it when they come 
up to Lo-debar and sit at the King’s table. 
That is the’Gospel. If you stay at Lo- 
debar this night, because God wants you 
there, you have got a false idea of God. 
You have gone to Lo-debar. You have hid 
away from a loving God, God wants you 





to come up from Lo-debar, up to Jerusalem. 
You can sit down at the King’s table and be 
an associate with royalty, with* heirs of 
Heavens to-night, if you will just come. 
‘Behold! I bring you good tidings of great 
joy.” * is the word. God 
Wants you to come up to Jerusalem. Now 
the next ‘‘ behold” is ‘‘ Behold the Lamb of 
God, which taketh away the sin of the 
world!’ And now, my dear friends, in- 
stead of your looking at yourself and trying 
to take away your sins to-night, lift your 
eye away from self, and let it rest upon the 
Lamb of God. He taketh away the sin of 
the world. God provided that lamb 
for one purpose. It was to save the 
world. He is the Saviour of the people. 
Look at the gift. “Behold it!” Look at it! 
Gaze upon it! Look at him from the cradle 
to the yrave—as he went through the 
towns and villages of Palestine, healing the 
sick, raising the dead, preaching the Gos- 
pel of God, restoring sight to the blind, 
causing the deaf to hear! Look at him 
down at Gethsemane! Look at him during 
the middle of the night! Condemned at 
midnight! See him there solitary and alone, 
his disciples sleeping around him! They 
are weary. There is the Son of God, my 
friends. To-night draw near and look upon 
him; gaze upon him. And as you get near 
him vou can see the blood trickling down 
over his face. He is in great trouble. He 
is about to die for the sins of the whole 
world. In «a few short hours he is to be 


** Good tidings” 


condemned as guilty of blasphemy and to 
he nailed to the cross. God gave him for 
Hold 


He becomes yours, 


you. Look at him and claim him, 
him as yours to-night. 
if you will accept him, Look at him now. 
He is on trial before the Sanhedrim, Hear 
him as these witnesses come up and testify 
against him. Follow him to Calvary. Look 
at these three men on the cross, and Christ 
in the midst of these two thieves. Look 
into his eye. Look into that face, and hear 
that piercing cry, and tell me not that he is 
not able tosave. But you will not go to 
Calvary and gaze upon the Lamb of God, 
and say that he cannot take away your sins 
—-that he has not power to save you now. 
Why, what mighty power he has! He 
raised himself from the grave: he ascended 
from the grave. Look at him as he goes 
sweeping up through the Heavens to his 
Father and the holy angels, who are 
anxious to get him back, and he is glad to 
be at the right hand of God. You have 
looked at him in the cradle, you have looked 
at him in the agonies of death; now look 
at him off yonder. See him at the right 
hand of God and hear his voice as it comes 
rolling down from the throne of God: ** All 
power is given me in Heaven and on earth,” 
Will you hear that voice and say that he 
cannot save? Will you say that he has not 
the power to save? Will you say that he 
cannot save you now” Is his arm shortened, 
that he cannot deliver? Is his ear grown 
heavy, that he cannot hear the piercing cry 
sent up to him by the sinner’ Behold him 
to-night at the right hand of God. Hear 
what he says: ‘‘ All power is given me in 
Heaven and on earth.” This night he has 
the power to save. This very night, my 
dear friends, if you will gaze upon him as 
your Saviour and Redeemer, you can be 
saved, P 

There is another ‘‘ Behold” that Paul 
brought out. ‘Behold! now is the ac- 
cepted time.” Suppose TI should stand 
up here and say to you that every 
one of you had better put off salvation 
for a year. Ah! how many of you would 
go out shaking your heads, saying: ‘1 
will never go to hear him preach again.” 
How the papers would come out and begin 
to write me down if I should stand up and 
say: ‘*The year of 1877 is the time for you 
to seek the Kingdom of God.” Why, 
many of you would be so disgusted you 
would try to get out before the doors were 
opened. You would say: ‘‘ What right has 
that man to preach in that way?” But when 
we say “ Now is the accepted time,” they 
say: ‘That man wants to terrify us; to 
drive us to accept salvation. He wants to 
scare us. We have time enough. What 
makes him talk in that way?” The only 
time I have got to preach the Gospel is now. 
I cannot find anywhere in the Bible that 
God says preach to-morrow. And that is 
the lesson that I learn in Scripture over and 


over again; and I try to impress it on the 
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people every time I preach the Gospel. 
Every sermon that I preach I insist upon 
this: ‘‘ Behold! now is the accepted time.” 
May the Word find entrance into your 
souls to-night. May it sink into the heart 
of every soul here now. Why, just think 
vf this. In yonder world of light now 
there with the King in his beauty. Now 
they move along through those mansions of 
the blessed. Now they walk upon the 
crystal pavements of Heaven. Now they 
walk by the banks of that river that bursts 
from the throne of God. Now they pluck 
the fruit from the Tree of Life. Now they 
are redeemed forever from the tempter’s 
power. They are now in Heaven. Just 
think of those who were in this city a year 
ago. Some of them are now lost. They 
are now lifting up their voice, in torment. 
They are now wailing and weeping over 
misspent opportunities. Perhaps this very 
night many who were well and healthy—as 
healthy as you—a year ago are weeping 
over their lost souls. 
doing here to-night? 


Now, what are you 
Rejecting the Son of 


God. Rejecting the offer of mercy. Re- 
jecting salvation. Rejecting eternal life. 


Oh! may God press it upon you. Won't 
you take it now, this night’ 

But there is another ‘“‘ Behold” right here 
in that verse. ‘Behold! now is the day 
of salvation.” Now is the day of 
salvation. This 14th day of January, 
1876—this is the day of salvation. I can- 
not tell you that the 15th day of January, 
1876, will be a day of salvation. TI don’t 
know as it will ever come. I cannot tell 
what may happen, ‘‘ Behold! nowis the 
day of salvation.” There is a story told of a 
man who was capsized in the Niagara River. 
He was rapidly sweeping toward the Falls 
on the American shore. A man, perceiving 
his position, saw about where he would 
pass under the bridge. He just let him- 
self down, and put down his hands to the 
man, and cried, as he came down toward 
him: ‘‘Lay hold of my hand.” That was 
his chance; it was that or nothing. Now 
he had got to do it. He seized the hand. 
Tt drew him up out of the jaws of death. 
Sinner, the Saviour puts down his hand to- 
night. Now grasp it. Now is the time to 
be saved. If the man passed that bridge, 
there was no hope. Every man that has 
gone over that cataract has lost his life. 
So every man that dies without God, with- 
out hope, is lost. What hope is there? 
There is certainly none in Scripture. There 
is none held out for to-morrow. Now is 
the day of salvation. My little bey, God 
calls thee to-night. Young man, God calls 
thee to-night. Behold! now is the day of 
salvation. Are you going to let this blessed 
meeting go and leave you outside of the 
Ark? Are you going to let these special 
meetings come to a close and you be lost? 
Are you going to let these special meetings 
come to a close and you be unsaved? Will 
there ever be a better opportunity to seek 
the Kingdom of God? Will Christ ever 
have more power than he has to-night? 
Will Christ be more likely to save you? 
Now isthe day of salvation. Will you 
put it off? 

But there is another ‘‘ Behold.” I have 
spoken of it a number of times. I think I 
will just bring it up again, because it seems 
to bring Christ so near to us. ‘‘ Behold! I 
stand at the door and knock.” Oh! how 
near that brings him! Nearer than if he 
should knock at the door of this hall. ‘‘I 
stand at the dvor and knock.” What door? 
The door of your heart, young man. The 
door of your heart, young woman. [I just 
hear those blessed words: ‘‘I stand at the 
door and knock.” He don’t send an agent. 
He comes himself. That is, Christ waits. 
To-night he is waiting. He has waited long 
for you—for many nights and many days. 
You have been almost persuaded to come to 
him. Why not decide it? You have put 
it off, and said: ‘‘ Wait until a convenient 
season, and I will call upon you.” But you 
have never called. He has waited ten, 
twenty, forty, fifty years for some of you. 
You have been waiting for a convenient 
time. That convenient time has not come. 
The invitation has come again to-night. He 
(Christ) says: ‘‘ Behold! I stand at the door 
and knock.” Thereis aheart-throb. That 
is Christ knocking at the door of the heart. 
And now listen as he stands at that door 
gently knocking. What does he say? ‘If 
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words—‘‘ if any man will open the door, I 
willcome in unto him and sup with him and 
he with me.” Will you let him in to-night? 
Will you open the door and let him in to- 
night? I was the guest of a friend in 
Dublin, and I started out one Sunday morn- 
ing to go toan early meeting. I tried to 
get out; but found they had the door locked. 
Iunlocked it. Then I tried to get out; but 
could not, for they had it chained. I undid 
the chain and tried to get out. It was 
bolted. I pulled the bolt back; but there 
was another bolt. I pulled back another 
bolt and tried to get out; but I found that 
they had another lock—a secret lock—that 
I got unlocked, and then I went out. And 
I thought, as I went out that door, that it 
was like the sinner’s heart. It is bolted and 
barred and chained and double-locked 
against the Saviour, just to keep him out. 
Now, sinner, will you undo those. bolts? 
Will you take down the chains and unlock 
that door, and let the Saviour in? He will 
come in if you will let him. Will you let 
him in to night? Young man, what are you 
going to do with him to-night? Young 
woman, what are you going to do with the 
Saviour to-night? Father, what are you 
going to do with the Saviour to-night? 
Mother, what are you going to do with the 
Savicur to-night? Are you going to join 
wit}. Felix,and say: ‘“‘Gothy way. [have not 
got time”? Ah! the next call may be Death 
himself, with his cold, icy hand. He will get 
1 old of that door, and he will open it, in spite 
of the barsybolts, locks, and chains. The 
moment he puts his hand to that door he will 
open it, and walk in and lay his cold, icy 
hand on you, and say: ‘‘Come with 
me.” You cannot drive him away. 
You can’t turn him off. You can’t say: 
‘Go thy way for this time. I have not 
time for you.”” He will not turn away. He 
will not be put off. You may plead with 
him and say: ‘‘Just give me twenty-four 
hours longer.” He will say: ‘‘ I will not 
give you a moment.” How many are rush- 
ing into eternity in the twinkling of an eye 
without God, without hope! Christ stands 
at the door and knocks, Sinner, if you 
don’t believe on God to-night, with that 
saintly, godlike mother sitting by your 
side, just turn to her and say: ‘‘ What shall 
I do with Jesus to-night? Shall I turn 
him away, or shail Ilet him come into my 
heart?” Oh! sinner, ask that godly wife, 
sitting by your side, what you had better 
do with Jesus. She will not say: ‘‘My 
husband, let him go away forthis time.” 
But she will bid you to let Christ into your 
heart. Young man, ask that Sabbath-school 
teacher who has brought you here to-night 
if the preacher is not right and if you had 
not better let Christ in. And see if every 
Sunday-school teacher will not join you, 
and see if every godly, praying mother will 
not join you, seeif every godly, praying 
father will not join you, and say the best 
thing that you can do is to let him into 
your heart. There is not a Christian in 
this assembly to-night but will say you 
ought to let bim in now, while he stands 
knocking. Let him in; don’t turn him 


away. You have been turning him away 
often. Don’t turn him away again. Now 


the next ‘‘ Behold” is ‘‘ Behold! he prays.” 
Theye are some men who are greatly op- 
posed to these meetings. They have come 
out of curiosity. They have come to the 
meetings to ridicule and to mock at relig- 
ion and make sport of it; and yet I 
do not believe there is a man here so 
unpromising as Saul of Tarsus was. 
If some one had said to him, when he 
went out of Jerusalem, ‘‘ That man will 
be converted before he gets to Damas 
cus,” they would have said that man was 
crazy that said it. There was not a man in 
Jerusalem that would have believed him. 
There is not one of Christ’s disciples that 
would have had faith in him. But as he 
draws near to Damascus Christ speaks to 
him. He came knocking at the door of 
Saul’s heart. Saul says: ‘‘ Who is there?” 
“Tt is Jesus!” The very first thing that 
Saul did was to lethimin. Thank God for 
that! And he cried out: 4 Lord, what wilt 
thou have me to do?” And the Lord says: 
“Enter Damascus, and I will tell you.” 
They led him in blind. They led him into 
the street called Straight. Many of us have 
been in that street. We know what it is to 
be in that street. Then he says the Lord 
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him what to do. Paul believed. Paul was 
converted. Paul prayed. The news that 
he prayed had come to Heaven, and around 
back into Damascus to Ananias. The 
word came to Annanias to go and tell Saul 
what to do. What does Annanias say? 
He says: ‘‘I have heard a good deal of that 
man. I have heard that he has been perse- 
cuting Christians. I have heard that he 
was coming from Jerusalem to this place to 
persecute us.” But Ananias had to go 
and tell him what to do. I can imagine 
how Ananias felt. He had his howe 
bolted and barred, for fear of Saul. He was 
trembling and in great fear. But, instead of 
getting bad news, he got the best news that 
he ever had in his life. He got a message 
to tell Saul what he must do to be saved. 
What I want to call attention to is that they 
heard that prayer of Saul in Heaven first. 
‘‘Behold! he prays.” Just the moment that 
Saul cried out ‘‘ Lord, what wilt thou have 
me to do?’ it was heard in Heaven, and the 
news came to Damascus that he prayed. I 
hope it will be so here to-night. I hope the 
news will go up to Heaven ‘‘ Behold! he 
prays” or ‘‘ Behold! she prays.” If you 
seek the Lord with all your heart, you will 
find him. I was in the inquiry-room the 
other evening, and a young miss about fif- 
teen said she wanted to become a Christian, 
and she said the Lord answered her prayer. 
She was a Christian. She said, also, that 
some time after she lost a valuable diamond; 
and says she: ‘‘I got right down on my 
knees and asked God to help me find it.” 
So I say to the sinner to-night: it’s just as 
easy to ask the Lord to save your lost souP 
as it was for her to ask him to help her find 
that lost diamond. Now just seek your- 
soul’s salvation as that woman sought for 
her lost diamond. That should be with 
you the uttermost thought. You can be 
saved. I never saw a man or woman that 
sought God with all their hearts but what 
they found him. Won’t you call upon him? 


Corner — St. _ 2d Avenue, 
Won't you let the news go up to Heaven New York. 
‘Behold! he prays” or ‘‘Behold! she 


prays”? Let us pray. 

Ir is announced that Mr. James Lorrimer 
Graham, Jr., for several years our consul in 
Florence, desires to resign his position, on 


account of ill health. If he really desires PIANOS 


to resign, there is no reason why he should 
not be allowed to do so, as there will | are acknowledged to be the best. They have re- 
ceived the HIGHEST PRIZE, 


be no difficulty whatever in finding a com- 
THE ONLY GOLD MEDAL 


petent person to accept of his place; but it will 
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be difficult for any one who is not able to hire 
WORLD’S FAIR, VIENNA, — 


a palace and entertain his traveling eountry- 
WAREROOMS, 25 E. 14th St., N. 


men generously, to fill it so satisfactorily as 
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Mr. Graham has done. 
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The GUILD PIANOS are famous for great nicety and 
durability of workmanship and fine tone qualities.— 
Boston Journal. 

We recommend them as bein 
able and satisfactory.—Oliver 

Are the perfection of musical "mechaniem; —Provi- 
dence Journal. 
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AN IMPERATIVE DUTY NE NEG- 
LECTED. 


THE course of the United States Senate in 
reference to the claim of Mr. Pinchback to 
a seat in that body is without a parallel in 
the history of this country. It is to be 
hoped shat the like will never be witnessed 
again. The Constitution provides that each 
state in the Union shall be entitled to two 
senators, chosen by the legislature thereof 
and holding office for six years, and that 
each house of Congress shall be the judge 
of the elections, returns, and qualifications 
of its own members, The power to choose 
a senator of the United States is vested in 
the legislature of each state, and the right 
of each state to be represented by two such 
senators is guaranteed by the Constitution. 
The single question which the Senate has to 
decide in any given case is whether the 
claimant of a seat is legally entitled to the 
seat he claims; and this involves the two- 
fold question whether his credentials upon 
their face are of the proper character, and, 
if so, whether the election to which they 
certify is according to law—the latter in- 
quiry involving the further question whether 
the legislature was a lawful one and whether 
in the election it proceeded in a lawful 
manner. On al! these points the Senate is 
made the final judge. 

Now, as a matter of fact, a body purport- 
ing to be the legislature of Louisiana did, 
in January, 1878, elect one John Ray to fill 
the unexpired portion of Senator Kellogg’s 
term, who had resigned his seat in the 
Senate and whose term ended on the 4th of 
the ensuing March. The same body on the 
same day elected P. B. S. Pinchback for 
the full term of six years from March 4th, 
1878. Both of these gentlemen presented 








a 
their credentials, signed by William P. Kel- 
logg as governor of Louisiana, and there 
has never been any pretense that the cre- 
dentials in their form were not regular. 
Yet the Senate refused to recognize the 
claim of Mr, Ray toa seat and for nearly 
three years has omitted to decide upon that 
of Mr. Pinchback. In February, 1873, the 
Senate Committee on Privileges and Elec- 
tions, having been instructed to make the 
inquiry, presented two reports, in one of 
which it declared that the election of the 
previous November in Louisiana had not 
resnited in the legal choice of any presiden- 
tial electors; and in the other, which was 
much more voluminous, it declared that 
there had been no legal choice of state offi- 
cers, including the so-called governor who 
had signed the credentials of Ray and 
Pinchback, and also the legislature by which 
they were elected to the Senate. The con- 
clusion to which the Committee came was 
that there was no state government then ex- 
isting in Louisiana. The ground upon 
which they placed this conclusion in respect 
to Kellogg, and the legislature acting with 
him, was that the validity of their claims 
rested upon the canvass made by the so- 
called Lynch board of canvassers, which the 
Committee pronounced botha gross illegali- 
ty and a palpable fraud, supporting this 
opinion by facts which have never been 
contradicted and which establish its truth 
beyond all reasonable question. 

The result is that Pinchback has no legal 

title, and never had any, to represent the 
State of Louisiana in the Senate of the 
United States. The fatal defect with his 
title we have in the fact that he has never 
been elected by a lawful legislature. So 
the Committee on Privileges and Elections 
declared in February, 1873, and so seven- 
teen Republicans of the Senate virtually de- 
clared in voting for Senator Carpenter’s bill 
providing for a new election in the State of 
Louisiana. Eight of these Republicans— 
namely, Messrs. Anthony, Cragin, Ferry, 
Frelinghuysen, Hamlin, Howe, Logan, and 
Sherman—are still members of the Senate. 
And yet for nearly three years the ques- 
tion whether Pinchback is entitled to a seat 
in the Senate, involving the question wheth- 
er the body electing him was a lawful legis- 
lature, though discussed ad infinitum, has 
been left undecided. Last spring, after a 
long debate, which disclosed the fact that 
Pinchback would be rejected if the Senate 
came to avote, the majority adopted the 
motion of Senator West postponing the 
subject to the present session. And now 
the same question is up again, and as we 
go to press still undecided, 
- There is nothing in the whole history of 
the Senate more disgraceful or which re- 
flects more severely upon its candor and 
honor than the manner in which this whole 
subject has been treated. A matter that is 
purely judicial, and that ought long since 
to have been decided upon its merits, 
has been mainly dealt with as a question of 
party politics; and for this the Republican 
majority in the Senate are responsible. 
Senator Christiancy very properly said, last 
week: ‘‘It is a qucstion with the Constitu- 
tion and laws of the land, and politics have 
nothing to do with the matter. If I were 
to allow any partisan consideration to have 
any influence upon my action in deciding a 
question purely one of the Constitution and 
the laws, I should feel that 1 deserved eter- 
nal infamy.” To seat Pinchback, with no 
valid title to office, because if he is not thus 
seated a Democratic senator will fill the 
vacant seat may do for a mere politician; 
but no senator of the United States ought to 
sink his office so low as to become such a 
politician. 





THE ANDOVER COUNCIL. 


As we foreshadowed last week in an 
editorial, the Church of Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary has sent to Plymouth 
Church a letter, inviting it to unite with the 
Andover Church in calling a mutual coun- 
cil for investigation into the charges made 
against the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. 

This is the very first action of an ecclesi- 
astical sort that has been properly con- 
ceived and that promises serious results. 
The council of last year was on purely 
ecclesiastical questions, and did not touch 
the matter of the guilt or innocence of the 
accused pastor. Mrs. Moulton’s council 
could investigate only in an indirect way 





and imperfectly, as the question of her ex- 
pulsion was the only one properly before 
it. The Advisory Council of this week is 
but a farce, as it is carefully requested to 
discuss what it is now of no particular 
interest to have decided. The only vital 
question is this: Shall a man be retained in 
the fellowship of Congregational churches 
who is generally believed in his denom- 
ination to be unworthy of confidence and 
against whom rest charges of the foulest 
crimes—charges the thorough investigation 
of which, as is believed, he and his church 
are in every way contriving to prevent? 
Some months ago, in despair of other in- 
vestigation, the matter was taken up by the 
Association of which Mr. Beecher is a mem- 
ber and entrusted to a committee; but the 
Association has no ecclesiastical authority 
and its committee have been waiting for the 
proposed councils. 

This Andover Council means business. 
It begins just right, and we have no doubt 
that it will be pushed forward vigorously, 
either to the vindication of Mr. Beecher or 
to the disfellowship of him and his church. 
The Council will be small in numbers; small 
enough to work and weighty enough to 
command respect. It will be composed of 
men who can take the necessary time and 
who are as earnest as they are candid. If 
Mr. Beecher’s church has, as is believed, 
hitherto evaded investigation, it cannot do 
it before such a council as this. It can 
avoid it only, so far as we see, by refusing 
to accept the invitation. Such a refusal 
would be a virtual confession of guilt, 
and the step would be very short to another 
council, which should recommend the dis- 
fellowship of Plymouth Church, which 
would instantly follow. From that moment 
the church would stand without even that 
remnant of support which it has retained 
from those Congregationalists whose faith in 
Mr. Beecher was not utterly destroyed. Itis 
rumored that Plymouth Church will refuse 
the Council; and it is Aot at all improbable. 
She will not do so, Ifowever, unless Mr. 
Beecher and his advisers have made up their 
mind that it is wiser for their church to 
become utterly independent than to sub- 
mit to a rigid investigation. Their fear 
of such an investization is evident from 
their refusal of Mr. Bowen’s proposition to 
give without reserve all the facts within his 
knowledge to a proper tribunal, constituted 
both for impartiality and so as to screen the 
names which should not be bruited abroad. 
They refuse such a tribunal before which 
he can speak, and lcudly bluster that he 
should speak in such a way as he had de- 
clared impossible, and as even The Tribune, 
Mr. Beecher’s special organ, declares im- 
possible. If they consent to this Council 
which Andover, as the special guardian 
of the purity of the pulpit, demands, and 
which she means shall probe this sore to the 
bottom, we shall be happily disappointed, 





A LETTER FROM EX-SECRETARY 
McCULLOUGH. 


WE published last fall, in a series of arti- 
cles by Dr. 8. T. Spear—since collected in 
pamphlet form—a full discussion of the 
Legal-tender Acts of 1862 and 1863, in 
which he proved, as we think, conclusively 
that those acts were not only unwise and 
injurious, but unconstitutional. 

The Hon. Hugh McCullough, formerly 
Secretary of the United States Treasury and 
now a banker in London, and one of the 
ablest living students of political economy, 
has sent the following letter on this subject: 


‘Dear Sir:—I read with great interest and 
profit the pamphlet which you were so good 
as to send to me upon the Legal-tender 
Acts. I regretthat I did not see the orig- 
inal articles as they were published in the 
journal to which you refer. You have 
presented in your pamphlet the ablest 
arguments upon this important question 
which I have seen. You cover the whole 
ground, and do not leave the advocates of 
the constitutionality of the Legal-tender 
Acts an inch of ground to stand upon. I 
have only to regret that you did not write 
earlier. If. you had, I hardly think the 
second decision of the Supreme Court upon 
the Legal-tender Acts would have been 
made. 

“When I entered into the Treasury De- 
partment, as its head, there seemed to me 
but one coufse which could be pursued 
with honor and safety, and that was to 
withdraw the legal-tender notes, which were, 
in fact, only a forced war loan, as rapidly 
as they could be withdrawn without pre- 
cipitating upon the country a financial 





crisis; and I am quite sure that if Congress 
had not been influenced by the senseless cry 
against contraction, and had permitted me 
to go on with the ‘work which had been 
auspiciously commenced, the specie stand- 
ard would long before this have been re- 
stored, without serious interruption of busi- 
ness, and the people of the United States 
would have escaped the great disasters 
which have overtaken them. 

‘‘Accept my sincere thanks for your 
pamphlet, and believe me 

“Yours very truly, 
“Huan McCuniocn.” 

Mr. McCulloch became Secretary of the 
Treasury in 1865, just after the close of the 
war, and his theory in dealing with the 
legal-tender notes was precisely that held 
by Congress when they were authorized— 
namely, that they were a temporary war 
loan, and that they should be withdrawn as 
rapidly as could be done without seriously 
disturbing the business of the country. For 
this purpose Congress passed the Act of 
April 12th, 1866, authorizing the Secretary 
of the Treasury to retire and cancel not 
more than ten millions of dollars in United 
States notes within six months from the 
passage of the act, and to continue the pro- 
cess thereafter at the rate of not more than 
four millions of dollars in any one month. 
When forty-four millions of these notes 
had been thus withdrawn Congress sus- 
pended the power by the Act of February 
4th, 1868, and ever since that period the 
country has been drifting hither and 
thither, without any definite policy in re- 
spect to the legal-tender debt, until the Re- 
sumption Act passed by the last Congress. 
What the inflation Democrats now demand 
is arepeal of this act and a return to the 
drifting policy. 

We have no doubt that Mr. McCulloch’s 
theory in 1865 was the right one, and that 
the suspension of its action was a mistake, 
Had it been pursued and at the same time 
the principle of free banking been adopted, 
the legal-tender notes would ere this have 
disappeared altogether, and bank-notes and 
coin would have taken their place; and 
this would have put our currency system 
in harmony with that of the commercial 
world. We must yay and withdraw these 
notes in order to gain this end, and that, 
too, whether we take five years or fifty 
years to do the work. The end will never 
come of itself and never force itself upon 
the people except by their compliance with 
its conditions, 


Enitorial Aotes. 


Tue Government is certainly doing a thriving 
business in the way of ferreting out and con- 
victing the whisky conspirators at St. Louis, 
Avery, McDonald, and Joyce have been con- 
victed and the last of the three already sen- 
tenced. We now have McKee, the principal 
owner and editor of the St. Louis Globe-Demo- 
crat, added to the list of culprits and awaiting 
his fate. He seems to have been a sort of gen- 
eral adviser in the conspiracy and was proved 
to have shared in the spoils. It is creditable to 
the jury system that the powerful influence 
which he was able to command in his favor was 
not strong enough to elude the stern pursuit of 
justice. The cases of Maguire and Babcock, 
both of whom have been indicted, still remain 
to be tried, and in the light of the evidence 
in regard to them which has incidentally ap- 
peared and which, with other evidence, will be 
presented on the trial, it is not easy to see 
how they will escape. Mr. Babcock, the private 
secretary and personal friend of the President, 
will need to account for those singular tele- 
grams to which his name is attached—singular 
only upon the supposition of his innocence, 
yet perfectly intelligible upon that of his guilt. 
We hope, for his sake and for the country’s 
sake, that a thorough and impartial trial will 
establish his innocence; but if it proves the 
reverse, then let him, like any other culprit, re- 
ceive the due award of his deeds. 





IT is amusing as w well as not a little surprising 
to one who has taken the trouble to make him- 
self decently familiar with the Constitution of 
the United States to observe the fancy notions 
which some men have as to the powers be- 
stowed by it upon the General Government. 
We notice, for example, that Mr. Hewitt, of 
this city, has introduced into the House of Rep- 
resentatives a bill to establish a Government 
Bureau of Architecture. We had supposed that 
architecture, like the profession of law or medi- 
cine or that of journalism, was a private busi- 
ness, and that, so far as it needed any regulation 
at all, the states are fully competent to take 
care of it. It would be interesting to know on 
what express or implied power of Congress Mr. 
Hewitt bases his bill. Not to be outdone by 
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him in the way of liberal construction, 
the legislature of Minnesota has just passed a 
joint resolution asking Congress to offer a 
bounty for the destruction of grasshoppers, to 
appoint a federal commission to investigate 
their habits, and find out in what way this mod- 
ern nuisance to the Western farmer can be most 
successfully abated. There is no doubt that 
the grasshoppers are a great nuisance; yet the 
Constitution does not make Congress a grass- 
hopper-killer. The better way is not to kill the 
birds that live on grasshoppers. We content 
ourselves with these two examples of constitu- 
tional construction, simply suggesting that 
those who framed and those who originally 
adopted the Constitution were not blest with 
any such magnificent ideas as to its scope. 
CuIEF-JusTIcE WuitE, of the Territory of 
Utah, in a recent charge to the grand jury, 
called their attention to the subject of Mormon 
polygamy in the following emphatic manner: 
‘We had better look it squarely in the face, 
distasteful as it may be to some, and govern 
ourselves by right reason and manly discretion 
in dealing with it. Polygamy must be sup- 
pressed in this territory. Mormonism may sur- 
vive it, and, relieved from it, would stand un- 
shackled and free, as every other creed or mode 
of religious worship, shielded and protected by 
the Constitution of our common country; but if 
Mormonism cannot separate itself from polyg- 
amy it will be toit the bridal of death.” 
This is sound American doctrine to the very 
core. With Mormonism as a religious faith or 
a form of worship the Government has nothing 
to do; but when Mormonism or any other 
religious system allies itself with an open 
violation of good and wholesome laws, then 
it is the duty of the civil power to punish the 
violation. Had the Government acted upon 
this principle, polygamy would long since have 
been suppressed in Utah. The tampering sys- 
tem has simply made the crime bold and defiant. 
Let us have the law enforced, and thereby put 
anend tothe farce of a statute that is prac- 
tically a mere sham. If more legislation is 
needed to give effect to the statute, then let it 
be supplied. 


JEFFERSON DAvIS has seen fit to write a 
letter to Judge Lyons, of Richmond, in answer 
to the charge of cruelty to Union prisoners, as 
made by Mr. Blaine. This Mr. Davis is. the 
only ex-rebel whom Mr. Blaine proposed to ex- 
clude from the provisions of the bill granting a 
general amnesty; and, if any evidence were 
lacking to prove the justice of the exclusion, he 
has himself most effectually supplied it. He 
says: ‘‘The Southern people have forgotten 
much, have forgiven much of the wrongs they 
bore. If it be less so among their invaders, it is 
but another example of the rule that the 
wrong-doer is less able to forgive than he who 
has suffered causeless wrong.’’ He thus char- 
acterizes the army of the United States asa 
band of ‘invaders ,’’ and in other parts of the 
letter charges the Government with injustice 
and wrong in its effort to put down the Rebel- 
lion. If this Jefferson Davis had been hung for 
his treason, as he ought to have been, or, rather, 
had been shot, under the finding of a court. 
martial, for his barbarous violation of the laws 
of war in his treatment of Union prisoners, he 
would have had no opportunity thus to insult 
the majority of a government whose clemency 
he does not appreciate. The Democratic party 
should manage in some way to inspire such 
Democrats as Jefferson Davis and Congressman 
Hill with the grace of silence. 


THE Tribune is to be commended and con- 
gratulated for its persistent and successful 
efforts to expose the infamous character of the 
man Hambleton, who had been appointed to the 
highly responsible position of secretary of the 
House Committee of Ways and Means by Mr. 
Morrison, its chairman. The offense laid at the 
door of this notorious person was that he had 
named his son John Wilkes Booth, to show his 
approval of the assassination of President Lin- 
coln, and proving that he had the malice of 
the assassin without the courage. He stoutly 
denied the accusation; but Zhe Tribune pro- 
duced the announcement of the boy’s death, in 
which his full name of John W. B. Hambleton 
was given, and thereupon the offer of his resig- 
nation was accepted by Mr. Morrison. And 
then it was discovered that he had been 
appointed at the urgent solicitation of 
Mr. Beck of Ky., Speaker Kerr, and the 
whole delegation from Georgia, except Mr. Hill, 
to whom his personal character must have been 
wellknown. He is,it seems, the same dis- 
reputable person who, just before the outbreak 
of the Rebellion, published in Atlanta a paper 
called the Southern Confederacy, in which he 
printed a black list of New York merchants 
who were suspected of being unfavorable to 
slavery, forthe purpose of compelling Southern 
merchants to avoid them. It was a regular 
black-mail business, and in some instances he 
succeeded in levying contributions from weak- 
backed jobbers, who were afraid of having 
their names published. He attacked Mr. Gree- 
ley with great bitterness, and it is only a just 
retribution that The Tribune should now be in- 
strumental in driving him from the position 





which he disgraced by his presence. He was 
arrested during the Rebellion as aspy and con- 
fined in Fort Lafayette, but was released on 
taking an oath of allegiance to the Govern- 
ment, and was afterward rearrested on a charge 
of attempting to smuggle goods into the Rebel 
camp. He had been forgotten since the restor- 
ation of peace; but his Rebel friends hada 
grateful remembrance of his services in their 
cause, and gave him one of the most honorable 
positions at their disposal. It was only an- 
other of their “‘strange mistakes,’? which will 
be sufficient to convince the people of what the 
Democratic party might be guilty if fully re- 
stored to political power. 


SENATOR THURMAN is reported as saying, at 
the: Democratic caucus of last week, that the 
simple repeal of the Resumption Act of the 
last Congress by the House of Representatives 
would be fatal to the Democratic party, and, 
hence, that the repeal must be supplemented 
by some measure upon which the party could 
go before the country in the presidential cam- 
paign. He added that the measure must be 
one upon which the party could agree. Pre- 
cisely here lies the great difficulty with the 
Democrats, and this is the secret of these re- 
peated caucuses. To harmonize the inflation 





_With the hard-money Democrats, so as to make 


them pull together, is a problem which the 
leaders have not yet solved. Their principles 
are in direct antagonism, and if they agree 
to anything one or the other will surely 
be cheated. The true course for the 
Senate to pursue, in this dilemma of De- 
mocracy, is to pass a bill that will give efficiency 
to the Resumption Act, and make it more cer- 
tain to aehieve the result, including therein a 
plan gradually tq fund legal-tender notes and 
increase the stock of gold in the Treasury, and 
then let the Democrats of the House reject the 
bill, if they choose. The more squarely and 
boldly Republicans meet this issue, without any 
tampering or half-way measures, the more cer- 
tain they will be to secure the confidence of the 
business sense of the country. Let Democrats 
dodge ; but let not Republicans imitate their 
foolish example. 


WE dislike to give space to the controversy 
which Plymouth Church has stirred up with the 
proprietor of this paper; but the public has 
taken so much interest in it that we have given 
the documents in another column. Plymouth 
Church has in one way and another been getting 
rid of all those members who are not ready to 
stand by the pastor, whether right or wrong. 
Mr. Bowen had reason many years ago to Jetire 
from that active participation in the affairs 
of Plymouth Church which as an officer he had 
maintained from its foundation. His ardent 
love for the church, however, in which he felt 
he had as much right as any other man, pre- 
vented him from withdrawing from it, and he 
fully appreciated the invaluable public labors of 
its pastor. At last, after his confidence in the 
pastor had been utterly undermined, he was 
compelled to reply to the complaint of a mem- 
ber that he was convinced beyond the shadow of 
a doubt that Mr. Beecher was unworthy to be pas- 
torof aChristianchurch. This gave the church 
the opportunity they desired to proceed to expel 
him. Instead, however, of presenting him for 
trial as a slanderer, the church is endeavoring to 
induce him to lay open to them, in the first 


place, all the evidence which he would use in” 


his defense when tried. This he refuses to do. 
If they want to expel him, as is confessed, then 
let them try him. The regular rule is to provide 
a member on trial with an indictment and the 
names of witnesses, while he is never required 
to furnish the names of his own witnesses, 
They reverse this equitable rule, and require 
him in advance to tell them who his witnesses 
would be, while they refuse to give him even an 
indictment. If they care to act in that way, Mr. 
Bowen can certainly stand it. He will remem- 
ber the story of a student who appeared for 
licensure before the New Haven Association 
about the time of the arbitrary ecclesiastical 
proceedings in Dr. Cheever’s church, in this 
city. He apologized for having mislaid a letter 
of recommendation from his church. ‘‘ What 
church is it 2” asked Dr. Leonard Bacon. ‘‘ The 
Church of the Puritans, in New York,’ was the 
reply. ‘It is of no consequence whatever,” 
answered Dr. Bacon; ‘“‘ butif you have a letter 
of excommunication, it may be of some advan- 
tage to you.” 


BisHop McQuarp lectured, on Sunday after- 
noon, in Horticultural Hall, Boston, on “The 
Public School Question as Understood by a Cath- 
olic American Citizen.”” The prominent fallacy 
of the address was the common one that com- 
mon-school instruction is a complete education. 
Armed with this fallacy, there is no difficulty 
in making out a very strong case against the 
public schools. Shall children receive no re- 
ligious instruction? Shall we ignore God in 
bringing up our sons and daughters? Not at 
all. Give them as much religious instruction 
as you please. They are yours. You have the 
chief control of them. If you wish them to 
learn the catechism by heart, no cne will hinder 


you. If you see fit, you can make them count 
beads by the hour; or, if your tastes run that 
way, you can teach them to recite verses in 
honor of Brahm. The state aims to give a cer- 
tain amount of elementary instruction, leaving 
religious instruction where it ought to be—in 
the hands of the parents and the churches. 
They have full power to teach what they like 
and as much as they like. Would it not be 
well to give up this threadbare fallacy about 
the godlessness of the public schools ? 


ACCORDING to the provisions of law, a man 
coming to this country and who has been living 
a year abroad may bring in his household effects 
free of duty by making a sworn statement be- 
fore the United States consul that his goods 
have been in use that length of time. This is 
perfectly just, and equally just whether the 
man has been living in the Latin Quarter of 
Paris and accumulated a few stools and tables, 
or whether, as in the case of the Hon. George 
Bancroft, he has been living in great magnifi- 
cence and accumulated an entire cargo of valu- 
able furniture. It seems, however, that this 
privilege has been greatly abused. Men have 
brought in loads of furniture who have used it 
only in name—stored and accumulated it in one 
city while they lived in another, laid down car- 
pets four or five inches thick on their floors, 
done all sorts of things to evade a just law and 
save their pockets. But because the privilege 
has been abused by unscrupulous people is no 
reason that honest men should be made to suf- 
fer. If such misuse of privilege has existed, it 
is more the fault of consuls, under whose cer- 
tificates all household goods are entered, than 
of the law. As it stands, the law is good 
enough ; but the administration of it is as vil- 
lainously bad as the other branches of our con- 
sular and customs service. Let us see the law 
enforced before we repeal or change it, and 
promptly recall and censure any of our consuls 
from whose offices false or careless certificates 
are obtained. 


Ir has become generally understood in France 
and elsewhere that the Bonapartist party in- 
tends to hold a perfectly passive attitude until 
the end of the Septennate, in 1780—that is, 
while working within and for the party, they 
will take no active measures toward the res- 
toration of the Empire until thattime. This 
is the declared plan of the party, and, if one 
wanted evidence of the honesty of such decla- 
ration, it eould not easier be found than in 
the recent address of Baron Haussman to the 
electors of the First Arrondissement of Paris. 
It will be remembered that the great builder is 
not only an Imperialist, but has been a leader 
among Imperialists. He expresses regret for 
the régime to which France and Paris owed so 
much prosperity ; but he will not be hostile to 
the present constitution, which he thinks 
should be applied in perfect good faith. Many 
Imperialists are like Baron Haussman in this: 
that they intend to be simply Frenchmen till 1780, 
and then become Inmperialists again. Such a 
course will greatly strengthen the party, and 
benefit the country, as well. 


....Mr. Beecher on last Friday evening ear- 
nestly besought his people not to try in any way 
to influence the members of the Council who 
would be at their homes and who must act im- 
partially and without being biased. Most ex- 
cellent ; but it sounds odd, after knowing what 
efforts Plymouth Church made and what jour- 
ney Mr. Beecher took for the very purpose of 
making the Council just as partial and biased as 
possible. An informant states in a communi- 
cation, just received, that in the two states heis 
best acquainted with only two out of sixteen 
ministers are not what would be called pro- 
nounced Beecher men and their sentiments 
have not been known. 


...-The following case of secularism in the 
schools is worth considering: A scholar in one 
of the Dubuque (Iowa) schools recently read or 
spoke a ‘piece’? in which some schoolboy 
praise was bestowed on Martin Luther. This 
intrusion of religion into the schools scandalized 
the entire board of education, the president de- 
claring that ‘‘of all points upon which the 
board is most sensitive is the utter exclusion 
of all political and sectarian questions.’’ If this 
kind of supervision is to become common, other 
people besides the Catholics may conclude that 
we can do without the public schools. 

....Even The Presbyterian Banner recognizes 
that there is a demand for revision of the Con- 
fession of Faith. It prints.a letter from a cor- 
respondent, ‘well-known and highly-respect- 
ed,’’ who says: “‘I have had sympathetic talks 
with not afew of my brethren upon the im- 
portance of revising the Confession.’’ He 
feels differently now and detests THE INDE- 
PENDENT, which, we understand him, he has 
not read for years. If he only loved the Bible 
as much as he has learned to love the Confes- 
sion, he could not get along without, at least, 
our department of ‘‘ Biblical Research.”’ 


....The Methodist Recorder, speaking of the 
statement made by Mr. Bowen of his absolute 





assurance of Mr. Beecher’s guilt, says that 


‘‘THe INDEPENDENT vs. The Christian Union 
will make a gladiatorial fight.” Not at all. 
THE INDEPENDENT has no word whatever 
against Mr. Beecher’s paper. It has mainly 
been a valuable and useful journal. It is not 


the editor, butthe man, whom we denounce. It 
is generally safe to observe and do what they 
bid us who sit in Moses’s seat ; ‘“‘ but do not ye 
after their works.” F 

....-The following bit of rhetoric from The 
Presbyterian Journal deserves careful study : 

‘“‘Let the Sabbath-schools come under the 
wing of the pastors and the entire church nour- 
ish them by their prayers and charities, and in 
five years we will see the dawn of a new day.”’ 
Which is only inferior to the following burst 
which we once heard from a young minister: 

“‘T tell you, my brethren, if the ax is not laid 

at the root of the tree, the missionary cause will 
soon be seen dangling from the cold, damp 
finger-ends of death.” 
.... When the Prince of Wales was about to 
leave for India, the Bishop of Lincoln said that 
he was about to visit the East, in the interest of 
Christianity. Having made his official visit to 
the elephant fights and indecent exhibitions of 
the country, the Prince has taken to receiving 
prayers addressed to him as an object of su- 
preme worship. Christianity must soon begin 
to look up. 

....The earnestness of the denominationa 
papers in urging their friends to rally and send 
in subscriptions is something very impressive. 
One paper reports a very exemplary case of a 
minister who was so determined that the paper 
in question should be taken that he “ labored in 
prayer ’’ with those whom he addressed on the 
subject. The result is said to have been very 
gratifying. 

....In our recent editorial on Church Debts 
we mentioned the Union Park Church, of Chi- 
cago, as having a debt of $60,000. We have 
since received a letter stating, in extenuation, 
first, that the church was completed just be- 
fore the fire, which impoverished the congrega- 
tion; and, second, that, in spite of fire and hard 
times, the amount needed to pay the debt is 
nearly all in the treasury. 


.... Bishop Clark, of Rhode Island, preached 
about Paul last Sunday, and took occasion to 
say that ‘‘ Paul would hardly feel at home in cer- 
tain corners of the Church. Imagine him prac- 
ticing for some great ritualistic performance.” 
The Bishop neglected to say how Paul would 
have looked and felt in lawn sleeves and a 
bishop’s apron. 

...- The Liberal Christian says: 

“For many weeks or months all New York 
will run mad at the Hippodrome ; then the sing- 
ing and exhorting will come to an end, and men 
will go back to their business, their pleasures, 
and their sins much as if Mr. Moody had never 
preached and Mr. Sankey never sang.”’ 

Of course the editor is praying and working to 
avert so sad a result. 


aaced A correspondent of The Pacific Churchman 
asks: ‘ Would it not be well to publish for 
some weeks, in large type, in the columns of the 
Churchman, the canon on The Due Observance of 
the Lord’s Day’’? With all reverence for the 
canon, we would suggest the publication of the 
fourth commandment, as a possible improve- 
ment. 

....The chair in which Moody sat during the 
Philadelphia revival brought $100 at an auction 
sale, Sankey’s chair $55, ‘‘ and four towels upon 
which the evangelists had wiped their heated 
brows $5 apiece.”? Will it do for us to poke 
fun at the Catholic fondness for relics after 
that ? . 

....We agree with an exchange that the 
demand for a return to a specie basis in money 
might well be extended so as to call for a 
return to a specie basis in morals, as well. 
There is a good deal of irredeemable moral paper 
afloat and, we fear, not a little counterfeit. 


.... The Watchman parodies Paul and puns on 
Dr. Behrends’s name in the following irreverent 
fashion : 

‘‘Behrends’s Strait betwixt two—close com- 
munion and baby baptism. Which is ‘far 
better’ ?” 

....There are, indeed, many méan, small, 
hypocritical people in the Church ; but is it not 
just possible that these people would be 
meaner, smaller, and more hypocritical if they 
were out of the Church ? 

...-The St. Louis Republican compliments 
Mr. Blaine by calling him the finest specimen of 
a politician, pure and simple, in the country ; 
which is something very different from a pure 
and simple politician. 

....Sporting is good in New Jersey. Since 
the Landis trial, editors are legal game, and 
lunatics are not shut up forshooting. Unrivaled 
attractions. ; 

....-Heaven seems to have been unusually 
careless of its liveries of late, judging from the 
large number of stolen ones recently found in 
the Devil’s possession. 

....The survival of the fittest is at fault. 
The race of well-dressed and conceited brutes 
who never think of giving up their seat to 





ladies, not even elderly ones, is on the increase. 
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Religions Intelligence. 


MR. MOODY IN NEW YORK. 


THE tirst of the revival services was held in 
the Hippodrome, on Monday night. For many 
weeks the Hippodrome had been in process of 
transformation into apartments suited to the 
revival work. A choir of 1,200 voices, a corps 
of 500 ushers, and a band of Christian workers 
numbering several hundred had been formed 
and thoroughly trained in the duties of the 
extraordinary occasion. Onthe platform nearly 
every Protestant denomination was represented 
by one or more of its most distinguished clergy- 
men; and, of course, only a small part of those 
who sought admission to the hall were able to 
enter. The meeting was opened with prayer 
by Bishop Janes, of the M. E. Church. The 
remarks of Mr. Moody followed, and were 
characterized by great depth of earnestness. 
He has improved surprisingly in his delivery. 
When in Brooklyn he spoke 220 words per 
minute. Last evening he spoke only about 
180. Moreover, the arrangement of his topics 
has more system than heretofore, and his 
tirst effort in this city was much more power- 
ful than his first one in Brooklyn. — It 
is the testimony of his friends that the 
more he preaches the better he preaches. 
His text was I Cor. i, 27: ‘But God hath 
chosen the foolish things of the world to con- 
found the wise, and God hath chosen the weak 
things to confound the things that are mighty ; 
and base things of the world and things which 
are despised hath God chosen, yea, and things 
which are not, to bring to naught things that 
are. That no flesh should glory in his pres- 
ence.” Mr. Moody dwelt upon the absolute 
need of Divine aid in order to accomplish any 
He urged the Christians present not to 
rely upon the great choir or the great crowd; 
but to rely only on God and his promises to 
help. Until we do this all is hollow, superti- 
cial, and worthless. He also dwelt with won- 
derful freshness wpon the absolute necessity 
that Christians should be revived if there was 
to be any revival among the unconverted. This 
was illustrated by reference to the Princeton 
meetings : 


good. 


** Now I have just come here, and I confess I 
have seen nothing in America like what has 
pleased me in Princeton. I think they have a 
revival there, and the president of the college 
told me he had not seen anything like it, and 
one of the faculty told me he didn’t think there 
had ever been anything like it in the history of 
Princeton. Of course, Linquired into it, and I 
found that they had sent for different ministers 
to come there, and had been disappointed ; and 
they got together—the Christians did—and 
prayed God to bless them, and one of the 
faculty asked them to pray for Aim, and right 
there the work broke out, and there have been 
about 50 quickened and brought back who had 
wandered from Christ, and it looks now as if 
all Princeton was going to be blessed.” 


An overtiow meeting was held in the small 
hall, which was led by Dr. John Hall and ad- 
dressed by Dr. Stephen H. Tyng, Jr. The 
meetings are held as follows: There is a noon 
meeting every day in the smaller ball, and the 
regular 8 o’clock service in the evening in the 
larger hall. The Bible-readings at 4 P. M. are 
postponed for the present. For the inquiry 
work there will be daily two general directors 
and 16 class-leaders. Each leader has a band 
of frgm 12 to 14 helpers, so that in each of the 
seven inquiry-rooms there will be usually two 
leaders and from 20 to 80 helpers. The meet- 
ings increased in interest throughout the week. 
Five meetings were held on Thursday, all of 
which were largely attended. 
Mr. Moody 
talents, 


In the evening 
preached upon the parable of the 
insisting that only by giving can the 
soul grow rich. 

‘* What makes the Dead Sea dead? Because 
it is all the time receiving, never giving out any- 
thing. Why is it that many Christians are 
cold? Because they are all the time receiving, 
never giving out anything. You go every Sun- 
day and hear good sermons and think that is 
enough. You are all the time receiving these 
grand truths, but never give them out. When 
you hear it, go and scatter the sacred truth 
abroad. Instead of having one minister to 
preach to a thousand people, this thousand 
ought to take a sermon and spread it till it 
reaches those who never go to church or chapel. 
Instead of having a few, we ought to have thou- 
sands using the precious talents that God has 
given them.” 


Mr. Moody dwelt also ou willingness to do 
commonplace work as one great need of the 
Church in its evangelizing work. There are 
many of us that are willing to do great things 
for the Lord: but few of us willing to do lit- 
tle things. The mighty sermon on regenera- 
tion was preached toone man, There are many 
who are willing to preach to thousands, but are 
not willing to take their seat beside one soul 
and lead that soul to the blessed Jesus. We 
must get down to personal effort—the bringing 
one by one to the Son of God. We can find no 
better example of this than in the life of Christ 
himself. Look at that wonderful sermon that 
he preached to that lone woman at the well of 
Samaria. He was tired and weary; but he had 
time and the heart to preach to her, Christian 





workers were engaged until a late hour with 
about 200 interested inquirers. 

On Saturday all the meetings were crowded. 
Mr. Moody spoke on Prayer at the noonday 
meeting, and on Love and Sympathy in the 
evening. Speaking of religion as duty, Mr. 
Moody said : 

“T am tired of the word duty; tired of hear- 
ing duty, duty, duty. Men go to church be- 
cause it is theirduty; they go to prayer-meeting 
because it is their duty. You can never reach 
a man’s heart if you talk to him because it is 
your duty. -Suppose I told my wife I loved her 
because it was my duty. What would she say? 
Once every year I go up to Northfield to visit 
my aged mother. Suppose when I go next 
time I tell her that I knew she was old and that 
she was living on borrowed time: that I knew 
she had always done a great deal for me, and 
that I came to see her every year because it 
was my duty. Don’t you think she would say: 
‘Well, then, my son, you needn’t take the 
trouble to come again’? Let us strike for a 
higher plane. God loved the world when it 
was full of sinners and those who broke his 
law. If he did so, can’t we do it and love our 
fellow-men? If the Saviour could die for the 
world, can’t we work for it? The churches 
would soon be filled if outsiders could find that 
people in them loved them when they came; if 
the elders and deacons inthem were glad to see 
them and were ready to take them by the hand 
and welcome them. Such things would draw 
sinners. Actions like these speak louder than 
words. We do not want to talk of love and not 
show it in ourdeeds. We want something more 
than tongue love.” 

Four regular meetings were held on Sunday, 
besides the auxiliary meetings. Two of the 
services were special in their nature—one for 
women and one for men. Both were crowded 
to the full capacity of the large hall. Mr. 
Moody preached on the same subject at both 
meetings—* The Gospel of the Son of God.” 
During the sermon Mr. Moody mentioned the 
following incident : 

‘“‘L was much impressed by an incident that 

occurred while I was walking home last Friday 
night. We were talking about the work, and I 
heard footsteps behind me, which continued at 
about the same distance. I said to a friend at 
my side: ‘What would you answer if some one 
should come up to you and say, ‘What shall I 
do tobe saved’? The person behind us had 
quickened his step, and was just passing us, 
when he turned and said he'd like the answer to 
that question. And it was glorious to preach 
the Gospel of the Son of God to that man as we 
walked up the street.” 
In the afternoon and evening Mr. Moody 
preached on preaching the Gospel to the poor. 
About 200 inquirers visited the inquiry-rooms 
after the afternoen sermon, and a large number 
did so in the evening. The services of the past 
week have been mainly devoted to arousing 
Christians to effort, and the results have been 
very gratifying. Mr. Moody said at the morn- 
ing meeting that he had never labored ina 
place where there was so much encouragement 
as he had already found in New York. 


Se ae : 
PLYMOUTH CHURCH DISCIPLINE. 


WE published last week the reply made by 
Mr. Henry C. Bowen to the request of the Ex- 
amining Committee of Plymouth Chureh that 
he would reply to the grievance of Mr. White. 
The following correspondence and action has 
since passed between the parties : 

58 WILLOW STREE?, + 
BROOKLYN, Feb. 4th, 1876. 4 
Mr. Henry C. BOWEN: 

Sir:—The Examining Committee have direct- 
ed me to summon you to appear before them on 
Tuesday evening next, Feb. 8th, at 749 o'clock, 
at 58 Willow street, Brooklyn, to state the facts 
(if any) within your knowledge which tend to 
sustain the allegations contained in your letter 
of this date, to answer such questions as may 
be put to you, and to await the action of the 
Committee upon your case. The Committee in- 
struct me to remind you that your words and 
deeds are now the subject of investigation, and 
that your request on that point is superfluous. 
If you desire it, the Committee will secure the 
attendance of an impartial stenographer, to be 
mutually agreed upon, who shall take full notes 
of what occurs in the meeting and furnish you 
with a copy. 

Respectfully, 
S. B. HALLIDay, Clerk. 
To this Mr. Bowen replied: 
®) WILLOW STREET, ' 
BROOKLYN, Feb. Sth, 1876. £ 
To THE EXAMINING COMMITTEE OF PLYMOUTH 
CHURCH : 

(fentlemen:—I have received a letter signed 
by 8. B. Halliday, clerk, summoning me to 
appear before you this evening “to state the 
facts (if any) within my knowledge which tend 
to sustain the allegations made by me in my 
letter to the Examining Committee, to answer 
such questions as may be put to me, and 
await the action of the Committee in my case.” 

Permit me, in reply, to say that I have very 
carefully read the statement of Mr. 8. V. White's 
grievances against me, as presented to you, and 
that I believe I have made a full and complete 
answer to the same. If, however, it is thought 
otherwise, I will give the matter further atten- 
tion. 

In order to save your time, as well as my own, 
and also that I may make no mistake in regard 
to what is now wanted of me, I will ask you to 








request Mr. White to give me in writing the ex- 
act questions he wishes me to answer, stating 
that portion of his grievances as presented by 
him to you, which in his judgment calls fora 
more specific reply than I have already given. 

In your summons for this evening you state 
that ‘‘my words and deeds are now the_subject 
of investigation’? by your Committee. Excuse 
me, gentlemen, I thought Mr. 8. V. White’s 
‘‘orievances’’ against me because of my silence 
on the ‘* Beecher Scandal,’’ and not my ‘* words 
and deeds,’’ were before you. It has not been 
intimated to me before that any other matter 
except these specified grievances had been or 
even could now be considered by you. I see by 
your communication that your Committee, 
which has never adopted Mr. White’s griey- 
ances as charges against me, and which I had 
aright to presume was impartially hearing the 
matter and advising us both, now considers that 
it has put me on trial. I would like more light 
on this subject, and will thank you to inform 
me if Mr. White or any other person has been 
before you with new grievances or charges. If 
so, Lought to know it. 

When the present case of Mr. White is dis- 
posed of, I shall be quite willing to attend to 
any other grievance or complaint, provided the 
same is properly presented. 

Very respectfully, 
HENRY C. BOWEN, 
The Comnnittee replied : 
BROOKLYN, February Sth, 1876, 
Henry C. Bowen, Esq.: 

Sir:—The Examining Committee have in- 
structed me to say in reply to your letter re- 
ceived this evening, that the grievance com- 
plained of by Mr. White is that you have 
sought, sometimes by open innuendo end some- 
times by pregnant silence, to make the public 
believe that you are in possession of facts 
affecting the character of the pastor of this 
church, and that, upon application being duly 
made to you by brethren who are entitled to 
know the truth, you have failed to satisfy them, 
either by stating any facts or denying their ex- 
istence. Whether such were or were not the 
fact prior to the issue of your letter of the 4th 
inst., the Committee are clearly of the opinion 
that this grievance now exists in the most 
aggravated form, 

You were invited to listen to Mr. White’s 
statement and to reply to his complaint. Un- 
der the cloak of that invitation, you wrote and 
published a letter in which, without pretending 
to have personal knowledge, you made infa- 
mous allegations and insinuations against your 
pastor. In that letter you stated that you were 
“now ready to testify to the essential facts be- 
fore any proper tribunal.” 

The Committee, being itself the proper tribunal 
constituted for that purpose by the rules of 
the church, which you helped to frame, sum- 
moned you to appear this evening, thus to 
testify before it. In answer to that summons 
you have refused to appear, and have sent a 
written communication which the Committee 
consider uncandid aud evasive. 

The Committee again call upon you to appear 
before them to testify to the facts, as you vol- 
unteered to do: and, inease of your persistent 
refusal, they will deem you to be the sole 
author of the caluuinies which you published, 
and will report your case to the church, for 
such action as may be wise and just. They, 
therefore, direct me to summon you before 
them at 58 Willow street, on Thursday evening 
February 10th, at half-past seven o'clock, then 
and there to produce any evidence in your 
possession tending to throw light on the char- 
acter of the pastor, and to state without re- 
serve any facts within your knowledge upon 
that subjeci, and, further, to answer such ques- 
tions as may be properly propounded to you. 

Respectfully, 8. B. Havurpay, Clerk. 
This summons, dated Tuesday, was served on 
Mr. Bowen on Wednesday morning. On Thurs- 
day evening Mr. Bowen appeared before the 
committee, and, in reply to the demand that all 
facts inhis knowledge implicating the pastor 
be now given, Mr. Bowen read the following 
reply : 
** BROOKLYN, Feb. 10th, 1876. 
“To the Examining Plymouth 
Church: 

** Gentlemen :—Your communication of Feb. 
Sth, received yesterday, informs me that your 
committee ‘are clearly of the opinion’ that the 
offense charged in Mr. White’s grievances ‘ now 
exists in the most aggravated form,’ and further 
add that I have, ‘ without pretending to have 
personal knowledge, made infamous allegations 
and insinuations against the pastor of Plymouth 
Church.’ It is plain that you herein indorse 
Mr. White’s grievances, and add to them a 
further charge of your own. Indeed, while 
assuming to sit as a primary judicial body, 
which can only receive charges made by others 
and decide upon them, you assume the func- 
tion of a plaintiff or a prosecuting attorney. I 
hesitate to characterize as it seems to me to 
deserve the position of a court which before 
beginning its trial assumes my guilt and decides 
against me, It may well be questioned whether 
such is a ‘ proper tribunal.’ 

“T might also justly protest against your 
action summoning me before your bar with- 
out serving upon me, according to imme- 
morial usage, the distinctly formulated 
charges with specifications on which I am to 
be tried, You tell me that I am on trial 


Committee of 


and inform me that you have already prej- 
udiced my case ; but leave me to cull out here 
and there from your letter the charges on 
which you have first convicted and now wish to 
try me. This does not appear to me to be the 
position that would be taken by a ‘proper 
tribunal.’ 

“JT might further justly protest against 
your precipitancy in citing me to appear for 
trial on but a single day’s notice. You will 
hardly assert that this agrees with any civil or 
ecclesiastical usage. Were I a Presbyterian, I 
should be allowed at least ten days after being 
summoned to appear in which to prepare my 
answer and collect the testimony in my defense. 
I think that nothing less than this simple jus- 
tice would be allowed by any ‘proper tribunal.’ 

“T do not, however, care to take advantage 
of what appears to me to be your unfairness or 
your irregularity of procedure, so as in any way 
to avoid all the investigation which you may 
desire. Indeed, I would assist you to make it 
more thorough and conclusive. I, therefore, 
now appear before you to make a proposition, 
which will, I trust, please you, as providing for 
a more complete investigation than could be 
made before a committee constituted as yours is. 

“You will remember that, in referring to a 
portion of the evidence which had led me to an 
unfavorable judgment of the pastor of Ply- 
mouth Church, I said: ‘T never can or will be 
base enough to allow a single name to be 
bruited before the world.’ It is almost certain 
that the questions which might be asked before 
your committee would lead to the identifica- 
tion of the names referred to, and to their 
being ultimately brought before the public. 
To this I cannot consent, whatever may be the 
consequences to me personally. Fearing, there- 
fore, lest an investigation before your commit- 
tee should be inevitably incomplete and un- 
satisfactory, I propose that three men within 
the Congregational body be selected, distin- 
guished for their wisdom and impartiality— 
such, for example, as President Woolsey, Presi- 
dent Asa D. Smith, President Fairchild, Judge 
Lafayette 8. Foster, the Hon. Alpheus Hardy, 
or the Hon. Julius H. Seelye—men in whose 
decision the world will feel confidence, who 
shall be pledged to keep all such evidence 
sacred, before whom only Mr. Beecher and my- 
self shall appear, with our witnesses, and before 
whom I will consent, without any reserve what- 
ever, and as soon as they can meet, to give in 
full the evidence which has led me to say that 
Ihave no doubt Mr. Beecher is guilty of adul- 
tery, perjury, and hypocrisy. J ask nothing 
more than that they shall fully consider the 
questions which you seem to have before you, 
whether I deserve ecclesiastical censure for my 
previous silence in reference to Mr. Beecher, 
and whether [ am now justified by the facts in 
my possession in making what you call my ‘in- 
famous allegations and insinuations’ about 
him—made in response to your own demand for 
a my to Mr. White’s grievances. Iam willing 
to abide by the censure or approval of such a 
body of men, if Mr. Beecher and Plymouth 
Church will also submit to their decision. I 
reaflirm everything I have stated about Henry 
Ward Beecher in my previous communication 
to you, and I am ready to substantiate it before 
such a tribunal. 

“Very respectfully, Henry C. Bowen.”’ 
Mr. Bowen's proposal for a tribunal before 
which the facts could be given without reserve 
was refused by thecommittee. Mr. Bowen then 
read the following: 


“You have, gentlemen, declined what I 
thought was a fair proposition, I do not, never- 
theless, desire to avoid an investigation, even 
before a body which has treated me so irregular- 
ly and unfairly, and which is, I may be pardoned 
for suggesting, so prejudiced by its very consti- 
tution and interests. I will, therefore, be ready 
at the end of ten days to meet you for the pur 
pose of replying to the questions which may he 
proposed tome. This time is necessary in or 
der that I may consult papers, documents, dates, 
and memoranda referring to the case. I must 
also request you, as speedily as possible, to give 
me in writing the formulated charges and speci- 
fications on which you bring me to trial, with 
the names of witnesses, if any.” 


After retiring for consultation, the committee 
replied as follows : 


‘“ First. The committee decline to accede to 
Mr. Bowen’s request for further adjournment. 

* Second, That they now urge him to state any 
facts in his possession in support of the allega- 
tions that he has made affecting the character 
of the pastor. 

“ Third. That if he now declines to state such 
facts we shall to-morrow evening report to the 
church the action which has been taken and ask 
for instructions.”’ 


Mr. Bowen, on again being asked to makea 
statement of facts, replied : 


“Had you accepted my auswer to Mr. White, 

and then invited me as a fellow-member, in the 
interests of the purity of the church, to state the 
facts to which I referred, that you might know 
whether or not the pastor was a good man, | 
should have been obliged to answer, without 
further ceremony. But you cannot now put 
yourselves on that ground. You tell me that 
‘my case’ is on trial, and J now have the right 
to insist on an orderly trial. I was not ready to 
speak during the years that I kept silent ; but J 
am now ready when properly put on trial before 
any proper tribunal or before you. But I must 
decline at. this notice and in this irregular way 
to answer your questions to-night.” 
Mr. Bowen then withdrew. On Friday evening 
the Examining Committee reported to Plymoutb 
Church, and the following action was taken by 
the church: 


** Resolved, That the whole matter of the insinu 
ations or accusations of Henry C. Bowenagainst 
the pastor of this church be referred back to the 
Examining Committee, with instructions to con 
tinue the inyestigation begun by them; and that 
they be instructed to summon said Bowen be 
fore them, having first given ten days’ notice of 
the time and place of their meeting, and to 
notify him that he will be asked to state any 
andevery fact within his knowledge tending to 
support the insinuations or charges contained 
in his letter of the 4th inst., and to give the 
names of the witnesses known to him by 
whom any other facts within his personal knowil- 
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other and further thorough and rigid examin- 
ation as shall be necessary and proper to elicit 
the fullest possible investigation thereof.” 

On Saturday night the clerk of the committee 
called at Mr. Bowen’s house with the sum- 
mons, in aeeordance with the above vote. Mr. 
Bowen’s sor declined to receive it unless as- 
sured that it contained the charges and speci- 
tications repeatedly demanded. Mr. Halliday 
refused to imform him and threw the summons 
down. It contained no charges on which an 
orderly trial could be had; and early on Mon- 
day morning Mr. Bowen replied, demanding 
that they be instantly sent, as the time allowed 
him was rapidly passing. 


-—- --~ i 


....A foolish article appeared recently in 
The Morning Post, London, to the effect that 
100 Ritualistic clergymen, ‘‘ with a congrega- 
tional constituency numbering 75,000 men and 
150,000 women,’’ had memorialized the Pope to 
let them avow the Roman allegiance and form 
a ‘United Anglican Church,” independent 
nationally, but in communion with Rome. They 
also requested, according to The Post, to be 
allowed to continue to serve as priests, if mar- 
ried, and to use English in all devotional serv- 
ices save the Mass. This ridiculous story was 
duly telegraphed to New York, but only one 
or two papers were beguiled into printing it. 
The Pilot, however, gravely commented on the 
report, and was “not surprised to hear that the 
English Ritualists have taken such a step.’ 
“The Ritualists,” it went on to add, ‘ have 
been playing at Catholicity for a long time, and 
it is hopeful to see them come even so far 
toward the truth But they should have come 
the whole way. Those married ministers, for 
their eternal interests, should not quibble about 
how they shall earn a living. There is no abso- 
jute necessity for their hecoming priests. Let 
them come into the Church and go to work to 
support their wives and children. They should 
not look back when their hands are on the 
plow.’ Fora paper so bright as The Pilot gen- 
erally is, this is very stupid talk. The Catholic 
World always declares the Ritualists the worst 
Protestants of all, and other Romanists are not 
slow to perceive that the ‘Anglo-Catholic 
Revival’ no longer means plums for the Pope 
like Newman and Faber and Manning; but 
hostility to Rome, on the very claim that it is 
schismatic in England and the United States, 
and un-Catholic in some things everywhere 
else. Most Ritualists think that one of their 
number—Dr. Batterson, of Philadelphia—was 
right when he said: ‘‘How any man in his 
senses, any man who knows anything about 
church history, can make his obedience to the 
‘See of Peter’ is more than I can understand.” 
But The Morning Post has kept up its nonsense, 
and Cardinal Manning, the Rev. A. H. Mackon- 
ochie, and others have actually had to deny 
that the former was negotiating at Rome for 
the submission of the Ritualists. 


...-The following summary of statistics of 
the M. E. Church has been compiled in New 
York for publication : 





For Wis. lneredase. 

Mk < secant tase) nacesacneacues -— 
Annual conferences. ......6.... sees Sl 1 
Itinerant preachers............ - 10,925 8 
TAGE SOR OIOID a 000s c ctsedavcescvcs r 12,88) 500 
DOU ia 6a stasis dcciececcs 28,737 378 
Members in full connection,..,.... 1,384,152 39,065 
Members on probation........... . 196,407 dd. 22,025 
Total lay members............66.005 1,580,559 17,088 
Deaths of members during the 

FON. cccecccctatccnveececcscscctonncs 19,501 1,486 
Baptisms of children............... 38,215 200 
Baptisms of adults.............0.... 66,712 d. 5,206 
Total baptisms for year...,........ 124,930 @. 5,006 
Church edifices, ......6....e0ee-+s0e 15,633 b3t 
Value of church edifices...,....... $71,358,254 $2,308,711 
POFSODEZOD.......ccccccccscce-cecees 5,017 23 
Value of parsonuges............... $9,731,628 #2814, 458 
Total value of churches and 

PORBOMAGOS. .c0ccicc cs dhdidccsccesces $81,084,862 $2,565,169 
Sunday-schools cated 19,237 329 
Sunday - school Officers and 

COMOMOHE) «is cncccvevesencecscccccccs 207,182 3,173 
Sunday-school scholars............ 1,406,168 22,941 
‘Total teachers and scholars....... 1,613,350 = 26,714 


The conference collections (not including lega- 
cies and sums received outside of the regular 
church collections) show an aggregate of §1,- 
052,710.36, a decrease from that of last year of 
nearly $40,000. The parent missionary collec- 
tions give a total of $603,740.59, a loss of about 
$8,000. The collections for the Woman's For- 
eign Missionary Society reached the sum of 
$56,118.97, a small gain. Those for the Board 
of Church Extension aggregate $61,326.93, a 
loss for the year of $22,090. Of the church 
gifts for missions the Sunday-schools con- 
tributed $176,957.27, a decrease from those of 
last year of %10,730.24; and the congregations 
gave $426,783.32, an advance of $2,516.29. 


-...The great Church case in England has 
been settled. The judicial committee of the 
Privy Council has given judgment inthe case of 
the Methodist minister whom a currish country 
vicar refused to allow to call himself ‘“ Rev- 
erend’’ on his daughter’s tombstone. The fate 
of the |’ ‘ablished Church was supposed to de- 
pend upon it and the first decision was in favor 
of the “Church.” Finally common sense tri- 
umphed, and the court of last resort has de- 





cided that ‘‘Reverend” prefixed to a clergy- 
man’s name is and always has been a mark of 
courtesy simply, and never an official title, and 
that under the law of England every man may 
take it who can get it. This desecration of the 
title has so aggrieved some of the Anglican 
clergy that they are writing to the newspapers 
requesting that in future they be addressed as 
Rector this and Vicar that, without use of the 
term “ Reyerend,’’ which might expose them to 
the suspicion of being Dissenting ministers. 

....Here is something to read, mark, and in- 
wardly digest : 

‘We acknowledge that the Roman Catholic 
Church is intolerant of control; but this intol- 
erance is a logical and necessary sequence of her 
infallibility. She alone has the right to be in- 
tolerant, since she alone possesses truth. The 
Church endures the heretics only in so far as 
she is compelled to do; but she has a deadly 
hatred for them and makes use of every artifice 
for their annihilation. Assoon as the Catholics 
here have attained a sufficient majority, re- 


ligious freedom in the United States will have 
an end.” 


That is what the Archbishop of St. Louis says in 
The Shepherd of the Valley. 

....The theological students of New Haven 
are just now getting their winter’s feast of Jec- 
tures from metropolitan ministers. Dr. W. M. 
Taylor is giving the regular series of ten lec- 
tures, with great satisfaction to the students: 
and Dr. John Hall has another short and admir- 
able series on the extra-official labors of a min- 
ister. 

....Dr. Horace Bushnell is again very sick. 


THINGS AT WASHINGTON. 


THe Democratic branch of Congress— 
that which the so-called ‘‘ Democrats” con 
trol—is trying very hard to win a little pop- 
ularity with the country by practicing a 
hiting economy in regard to all the expendi- 
tures of the Government. Their self-denial 
reminds one of the man who was willing to 
sacrifice all his wife’s relations upon the altar 
of his country; for, while makmg much 
noise over retrenchment and economy, these 
Democratic ‘‘reformers”’ are indulging a 
mean spite and hatred toward the Adminis- 
tration. They thoroughly enjoy placing 
General Grant and his subordinates-on ex- 
cessively short rations. It is pleasant to 
be able to tell the people from the stump 
next fall how much money they have saved; 
but a good deal pleasanter to feel that Re- 
publican officials are having » tough time of 
it in running the Government. Macaulay 
expresses the opinion that the Puritans of 
Cromwell’s time didn’t object to bear-bait- 
ing because of the cruelty to the bear, but 
because it gave so much pleasure to the 
spectator. And so it is with the Democrats 
of the House. They are not so much in 
love with economy; but it does give them 
intense pleasure to cut off a portion of the 
supplies to a Republican Administration. 
The Appropriation Committee has brought 
in a diplomatic and consular bill which re- 
duces the salaries of ambassadors and abol 
ishes many consulships; and much of this 
work has been done without sense and rea- 
son. It is purely a political manceuver, to 
catch votes next fall, and it will not suc- 
ceed. But, for one, I hope the Senate will 
not get into any quarrel with the House in 
this maiter of economy, but will take just 
what the Democratic House offers and let it 
take the responsibility. In the matter of 
salaries the House proposes to cut them 
down, including members of Congress, ten 
per cent., which will make the congressional 
salary only $4,500. Now if the Senate were 
to reduce it still further—say to $3,000— 
it would serve the House demagogues 
right, for most of them vote for the reduc- 











tion with the full expectation that the Sen- 
ate will reject the proposition. Thus they 
would get the credit of economy and keep 
the full salary too. This dishonest game 
should be exposed and punished, and I 
know of no better way to punish it than to 
take the House exactly at its word, and 
in the matter of the congressional salary to 
**retrench” in a way which will make the 
Democrats feel it. Why not go back to 
the old ante-war figures? The House Dem- 
ocrats insist that the President’s salary shall 
go back to the old rate, and they ought to 
be willing to accept for themselves what 
they propose to enforce on the future 
President. 

These reforming Democrats may save 
twenty millions on the general appropria- 
tion bills this year; but watcli them closely 
neat year, when the great elections are over, 
If I mistake not, they will then agree to 





measures which will eventually take two 
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hundred millions from the Treasury. 
The Southern members understand that 
they are to have certain things if the 
fall elections go to suit them. They expect 
that the Southern Pacific Railroad subsidy 
will be agreed to, and that a ‘‘ Mississippi 
Levee Bill” will be passed, and a tremen- 
dous effort will be made to pass a Dill re- 
funding the cotton tax. To hear the House 
leaders talk now, one would suppose them to 
be the most parsimonious fellows in the 
world. But waita year. Do not trust to 
mere talk, and recollect that it is one thing 
to cut off the supplies from an administra- 
tion which is opposed to us. Would these 
“reformers” scrimp their own administra- 
tion? Did they ever do it when they were 
in power? Are the Democrats known in 
state affairs as specially economical and 
honest? 

Presidential candidates begin to swarm 
on both sides and we have our full share in 
Congress. Mr. Blaine’s friends are quite 
active, and they insist that the amnesty de- 
bate helped him before the country. That 
he is a leading candidate must be admitted; 
but itis a long time yet to ihe Convention. 
His financial speech made in the House on 
Thursday last was worthy of a real states- 
man, and will do more for him as a presi- 
dential candidate than his amnesty speech 
did. He was cautious, as any man fully 
comprehending the subject must be; but it 
was firm in its condemnation of all the 
theories of inflation and in its support of all 
measures really tending to early resump- 
tion. Nobody can say that Mr. Blaine will 
support reckless measures for instant re- 
sumption; but he is pledged to give his aid, 
to all propositions looking to early specie 
payments. And the Republicans of the 
House and the country are entitled to great 
credit for the degree of unanimity with 
which they sustain Mr. Blaine in his speech. 
The Democrats of the House could say 
nothing in reply to it, for some agree with 
it and others disagree. Probably a major- 
ity are really in’ favor of inflation; 
but they are afraid to say so. They 
have held two caucuses on the subject, 
and are trying exceedingly hard to agree 
on a financial policy for the presidential 
campaign, Mr. Blaine’s speech helped 
them to agree, for they see clearly enough 
that the Republican Convention will take 
strong ground in favor of resumption, and 
they are afraid to cast in their fortunes with 
inflation. 

At the present moment Mr. Bristow is 
very popular as a presidential candidate 
among conscientious Republicans. The 
rings and the jobbers hate him, and I dare 
say will be able to prevent his nomination; 
but, if nominated, nothing could prevent his 
election. His grand contests with the 
whisky thieves, standing as he does almost 
alone, wins for him the admiration of all 
honest men. But the leaders in politics 
hate him, and will slaughter him in the 
Convention. He has few friends in the 
Cabinet and is not a favorite with the 

President; but neither President nor party 
dare consent to his removal from office, for 
fear of the people. He will remain till his 
work is done! D. W. B. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 12th, 1876. 


Publisher's Department. 


SOOTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Couch 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 
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Burnetr’s Cocoarne.—A perfect dress- 
ing-for the hair. The Cocoaine holds ina 
liquid form a large proportion of deodorized 
Cocoanut Oil, prepared expressly for this 
purpose. 





VeERBATIM Reports of the remarkable 
Sermons now being delivered in New York 
by Mr. Moopy, the EVANGELIST, are pub- 
lished in the New Yorg& Datiy TRIBUNE, 
which will be mailed to any address, post- 
age paid, for $1 per month. 

oo 
EVANSVILLE, Ind., Nov. 11th, 1875. 
Am. Chem. Mf. Co., Perfumers, etc., Roch- 
ester, N. Y. 

GeEntTs:— Your Patent Woop Box BLack- 
ING is a good thing. Our customers are 
pleased with it oa we anticipate large 

es. Yours, etc., 





Racon Broruers, (Wholesale Grocers), 
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WHILE the new front is being put in at 
the northeast corner of Canal Street and 
Broadway, Baldwin the Clothier requests us 
to say that there will be no interruption to 
business. Spring styles will be introduced 
and everything will go on as usual. 

— 
HOW TO STOP YOUR PAPER. 

THE INDEPENDENT is sent to subscribers 
until an explicit order to stop it is received. 
If a subscriber wishes to stop his paper, do 
not direct the postmaster to return your 
paper. That will not stopit. Do not write 
upon it and return it yourself. That lays 
you iiable toa fine. There are three ways to 
stop it: 1st. When you subscribe state that 
you wish the paper to stop at the expiration 
of the time paid for. 2d. If you did not so 
expressly order, send a postal-card to reach 


us any time before the expiration. 3d. If 
you have neglected these two simple 


methods, and the time to which you have 
paid is past, send a letter enclosing pay for 
each paper issued since your subscription 
expired, at the rate of eight cents a copy or 
thirty-three and one-third cents a month. If 
your paper does not stop promptly thereupon 
you may be assured your letter bas been 
miscarried; and, to test tbe fact, send a 
‘postal’ at once, that measures may be 
instituted for finding it or recovering the 


money. 
cL 


BLYMYER MANUFACTURING COM- 
PANY’S BELLS. 


WE are in receipt of the catalogue of the 
Blymyer Manufacturing Company’s Bells. 
giving descriptions. prices, and some 400 
The 
bells are ‘‘ cast from a composite metal, in 
part steel, used only by the Blymyer Manu 
tacturing Company, and are entirely differ- 
ent from all other bells.” The price is less 
than one-half that of the copper and tin 
bells. They are warranted for two years 
against breakuge. The testimonials — a 
large proportion of them being from minis 
ters—are from every state and territory in 
the Union and constitute a strong endorse 
ment of the bells. The manufacturers, 
whose office and extensive works are located 
at Cincinnati, Ohio—664 to 694 West Eighth 
Street—have been long and favorably known 
throughout the country 


testimonials from those using them. 





SAFES IN THE LATE FIRE. 


We learn that the valuable books and 
papers of Lesher, Whitman & Co. and of 
Catlin, Brundrett & Co. were preserved in 
perfect order in three of Marvin’s Alum 
and Drv Plaster Safes. 

One of these, belonging to Lesher, Whit- 
man «& Co. 
and 


, Was in the center of their store, 
red hot when taken out of the 
ruins twenty-four hours afterward, and vet 
every dollar in money and every line was 
as perfect as before the fire. 
EE 


was 


A POWDER MAGAZINE is not a comfortable 
thing for a private residence, nor is a shell 
boiler in unskillful hands. Messrs. Crane. 
Breed & Co., of Cincinnati, O., are making 
steam heating more safe. economical, and 
eemfortable than heating by stoves or even 
grate tires. 


Usk the celebrated Model Printing Press 
and do all your own printing. 


“PROVIDENCE” WRINGER. 


ATTENTION is particularly called to the 
very liberal offer of the “ Providence” 
Wringer, in Premium Notices page, from 
which it will he seen we now sive away 
this Wringer for 3 new subscribers, with 
$9, ora renewal of an old subscription (not 
in arrears) 3 years, with $9; the regular 
price of the Winger being $8. 

—— a 


FINE BOOTS AND SHOES, 


J. &J. Suarer, Ladies’ French Shoes. 
Best assortment of Fire Boots and Shoes 
for Ladies, Misses, Children, avu toys, at 
most moderate prices. 858 Broadway, owe 
doors below 14th street, and 1141 Broad 
way, corner of 26th street. 





WHEN visiting New York or Centennial, 
stop at Grand Union Hotel, opposite Grand 
Central Depot, and save carriage and bag- 

ge express. European plan. 350 rooms. 

staurant first-class. Prices moderate. 
Elevator, steam, all modern improvements, 


Dr. Lyon’s Tooth Tablets. 











Neat and portable as a tooth-brush 
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TO SUBSCRIBERS, 

OvR subscribers will see, from our offer, 
on anotber page, that we have decided to 
send THE INDEPENDENT hereafter postage 
free. All who-bave paid in advance for 
more than three months, including postage, 
have been credited on our lists at the rate 
of tbree numbers tor each year’s postage. 


See date of expiration on yellow label of 
this issue. 


= 





TO ADVERTISERS. 


Tue following is an extract from a letter 
just received from the general manager of 
one of the largest corporations in Chicago: 

“‘The responses received from my adver- 
tisement in THE INDEPENDENT were double 
and perhaps treble those of any paper in 
which we advertised.” : 








OUR CLUB LIST. 


THOsE of our subscribers who desire to 
subscribe for other papers or magazines in 
connection with THE INDEPENDENT will 
do well to examine our Club List, printed 
On another page. 

By subscribing through THe INDEPEND- 
ENT the cost will be lessened. 





OUR WESTERN OFFICE. 


OvR subscribers in the West will see by 
referring to page 20 that our Western Office 
has been changed from 159 Dearborn street 
to 70 State street, Chicago, and that Mr. 
John P. Fisk, who has been connected with 
that office for some time past, is now the 
manager. 


SEND NO MONEY BY MAIL 
WE desire to caution our subscribers not 
to send money by mail, but either procure 
a Money Order, Registered Letter, or Check 








MOODY AND SANKEY’S “GOSPEL 
HYMNS AND SACRED SONGS.” 


In our issue of October 28th we gave 
notice that the price of THE INDEPENDENT 
would be reduced from and after that date 
to $3—postuge being paid by us; and also 
that we would present to each person 
sending us a year’ssubscription in advance 
a copy of Moody and Sankey’s ‘‘ Gospel 
Hymns and Sacred Songs,” postage free 
We are pleased to state that from the time 
the offer was made immense orders for this 
popular book have been sent us by old 
and new subscribers, and we are daily 
sending them to all parts of the country 
and Canada. There will be no delay whuat- 
ever, after this, in filling orders. Subscri- 
bers can depend upon the book being sent 
from our office within 24 hours after the 
receipt of their order. Churches, lecture- 
rooms, families, and private individuals can 
now have this new revival hymn and tune 
book‘as a gratuity on subscribing for or re- 
newing their subscription to THE INDE- 
PENDENT. Those who desire this or any 
other premium must designate specially 
what they want; otherwise none will be 
sent. 





FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


WE have bad so many inquiries for Files 
or Binders for THE INDEPENDENT since the 
chiunge to its present form that we have 
made arrangements with Koch. Sons & 
Co., patentees of the best Binder in use, 
to supply those who may desire them. 
Each File or Binder will conveniently hold 
twenty-six numbers —half a year. The 
cover has “ THE INDEPENDENT” embossed 
on it in large gilt letters, making it quite 
ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one 
dollar each, or sent (postpaid) on the re- 
ceipt of one dollar and twenty-five cents 
each (the usual price is $1.50). A cut of 
the File or Binder is given below: 


K.S&Co's. 2 
IMPROVED 
MUSIC 
.. & ) 
PAPER FILE. 
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BUSINESS NOTICES. 


HAIR DYE. 


ars, Wi 
injury to his heaith—proof that it is the only true and 
rfect Dye. Harmless, reliable, instantaneous. No 
isappointment; no ridiculous tints; remedies the 
ill effects of bad dyes; leaves the hair soft and beav- 
tiful Black or Brown. Sold and Property applied at 
BATCHELOR’S Wig Factory, No. 16 Bond street, N. 

Y. Sold by a.) druggists. 


BALD HEADS 


can be covered with « piece exactly fitted to the Bald 
spot, so perfect and with work so ingeniously con- 
trived as to sppesr each hair just issuing from the 
skin, the hair being exactly of the same shade and 
exture as the growing hair. They are so perfect they 
cannot be detected. Made only at BA‘’T'CHELOR’S 
celebrated Wig Factory, No. 16 Bond st., New York. 


Kunkel’s Magic Hair Restorer. 


This Hair Restorer restores hairin two or three 
applications to its natural color. It contains no lead 
or sulphur, no dirt or silver, and when hair isrestored 
will last three months. It restores gray hair by three 


applicaticns; turns light hair brown or black; red or 
brown to black; mixed hair to their natural color. 
Sent by express to any part of the country onr ceipt 
of $1. 6 bottles for $. Depot 916 Vine Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


THE GREAT BROADWAY FIRE. 


HERRInG’S SAFES 
AGAIN, AS ALWAYS, 
“True to their Trust.” 














WHAT THEIR OWNERS SAY. 


After a roasting of 66 hours, our Herring’s Cham- 
pion Safe turns out its contents—books, papers, and 
other valuables—in splendid condition. We occupied 
first loft of Nos, 444and 446 Broadway. You can judge 
of the intense heat that the safe was subjected to 
when we state that the fire blazed upall around it 
when it was being pulled out. . « We are more 
than satisfied. 

SNEDEKER, WATRKOUS & BOYNTON. 

I had my valuable papers in the box of above safe, 
and cheerfully testify to the saving of its contents. 

J. W. LEWIS. 


Our safe was so covered with débris that we were 
unable to get at it until to-day (Feb. llth). The heat 
must have been equal to that of a furnace. It was 
with feelings of trepidation that we stood by as our 
safe was being opened; but we were relieved on find- 
ing everything preserved in perfect condition. The 
safe was one of your Patent Champions. 

POWERS, GASTON & CO. 

We had intrusted our books to the keeping of one 
of your Champion Safes. This safe had one of the 
most severe tests we can conceive it possible fora 
safe to be subjected to. The current of air carried 
the flames directly upon the safe. It fell from the 
third floor. . . . By falling wal)s the safe was buried 
several feet beneath the hot bricks and burning 
débris, where it remained and roasted until at last 
reached, on the third day after the fire; and even 
then the bricks surrounding it were so hot that they 
could scarcely be handled. Yet, upon opening, 
everything it contained—books, insurance policies, 
etc.—was taken out uninjured. 

GEO. E. SHORTRIDGE & CO. 

I have just opened my Herring's Safe. It was so 
deeply buried under the ruin: that it was not until 
to-day—or forty-six hours after the fire started—that 
it was finally reached and taken out. But we find its 
contents in a perfect state of preservation. A safe 
that will withstand such an ordeal is, indeed, trust- 
worthy. R. M. PEASE. 

My office was in No. 444 Broadway. .. . Saved 
my books and valuable papers in my safe—one of 
your “Champions.” It was subjected to a most 
severe trial. SAMUEL B. TOOKER. 

We lost our entire stock of goods, but saved our 
books and papers in one of your Herring’s Patent 
Safes. The goods in our building, being of an inflam- 
mable character, made a hot fire. 

H. M. RICHARDS & CO. 


CALL AND SEE 


“THE CHAMPIONS” 
HERRING & 60.’S, 


Nos. 251 and 252 Broadway, N. Y. 








DELAWARE. 
The Largest and Best Hardy Red Raspberry. Send 
for circulars. WM. PARRY, Cinnaminson, N. J. 












USE thecelebrated MODEL PRESS 
and do all your own Printing. 


Price, $6 to $35. 
BEST IN THE WORLD 
FOR 
Business Men and Young 


Thousands in use. Send two 3 
cent stamps for ey illus- 
tra’ 6) page Catalogue and 
Price List, entitled, ** How te 
Print.” J.W. Daveuapay & 
Co., Mfrs. and Dealers in Type 
and Printing Material, 434 & 436 
Walaut Street, Phitadetphia, Pa. 





IMPROVED GRINDING MILLS: 


Fig 1 
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Geared mills, with vertical spindles, says the inventor of the improved mil's illustrated in the annexed 
engravings, are going out of use. Their toothed wheels ov cogzed gears are too rough in running and too ex- 
pensive; while spindles in a vertical position do not run well, because they cannot be kept thoroughly oiled 
and do not lie steadily against their bearings. Almost all the shafting used for driving machinery is now 
horizontal, with vertical pulleys; and, therefore. the driving pulleys of grinding mills should obviously aiso 
be vertical, in order to be as convenient as possible to set up and put iv operetion. 

’ ON’S CRINDING MILLS. __. 

In constructing the mills represented, the nurizonta! shaft was the inventor’s main object; but subsequent 
experiment showed him other and superior udvantages attaching to the form. The machines became more 
quiet and light-running, but ground more rapidly ; while their simplicity evidenced that the extensive repairs 
required in the use of gearing would be avoided. As now made, the mills are compactand convenient to be 
dr.ven by portable steam engines or horizontal shafting. The boxes for supporting the spindles are four 
times longer than are usually made, extending aimost through the entire mill; and they carry the runner 
which is solidly attached to the spindle, in a true plane with tie face of the bedstone. fhe runner stones 
are secured to the spindles by heavy iron connections, and if a suitable proportion of metal is used for this 

urpose the velocity at which they can be safely runis almost unlimited; and,as speed is nearly the only 
imit to grinding in mills so constructed, it has been demonstrated a hundred times over that these burrs of 
only 2U-in. diameter and 500 Ibs. weight excel in working capacity the common 4-ft. stones. 


Zee. ~~ 








Millstones and the framework on which they are usually mounted are liable to be broken by hard substances 
passing through the mills, which in many cases have proved destructive to life andlimb. To avoid such ac- 
cident, the inventor constructs his mills so that they may be readily adjusted to any desired strain: and 
should nails, slugs, or bolts go through the stones, the latter immediately return to their places with such ac- 
curacy that no stoppage of the machine is require:l, but the working position is kept and all delay avoided. 

Itis claimed that anything, however hard or ungrindable, which will pass through the eye of the stone. will 
piss out without injury to the stones or mill. In order to accommodate different articles which require more 
or less strain in grinding, and each needsa pressure peculiar to itself, the mills are provided with safety springs, 
which can be readily adjusted or changed to suit. These are aiso applicable to change of pressure needed, 
according to the quantity to to be ground; as, of course, it takes more working pressure to grind fifty bushels 
than ten bushels of meal per hour. A common working speed for the 2)-in. mill is 1,40) turns per minute, and 
1,000 turns for the 30-in, mill. The small portable burrstone mills grind fifty bushels of good meal per hour, as 
regular work, from day to day, and have averaged ss high as eighty bushels. 


eeiving grain at the eve. and the 


ease with which the meal passes out of the new discharge-s; Lsu to the vertical ) ositions of 


the stones, the extraordinary velocity at which they run, 
and to such an adaptation of speed to grinding surface 
that, when the meal is once properly groun1, it is thrown 
out, and does not clog the furrows and consume the driv- 
ing power. ‘ 

The inventor has submitted to us written cerificates 
as to the 2bove-mentioned capabilities of his mill. He 
further states that over 9,000 machines were sold up to 
the beginning of the present year. - 

The engravings show three different types of mill, the 
principal points of difference being the styles and sizes 
ot frames for supporting the spindles and working parts 
and the number of bearings required, the construction 
and mode ot adjusting the spring bearings, by means of 
which the pressure of the stones is automatically con- 
trolled. The mills are adapted to all varieties of grind- 
ing, and for every substance, whether wet or dry, hard 
or tough, heavy or light. brittle or fibrous. 

The strength and durability necessary to enable these 
mills to be run safely at a very high velocity is secured 
by the employment of the best materials, meta! _ and 
stone only being employed in their construction. They 
are delivered only to purchasers, ready for use and in 
complete running order, $ 

For further information concerning these mills ad- 
dress the inventor and manufacturer, Mr. E. Harrison, 
New Haven, Conn., who will be pleased to furnish com- 
plete details as to their working qualities, economy. 
ease of management, etc., to all who may wish to become 
more acquainted with them, 


This, the inventor claims. is due 
to the peculiar mode of mounting and dressing the stones, the facility for re : 
ts. Isis ca 
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THE AMERICAN HOUSE OF 
ANTIQUES. 


SYPHER & CO., 


593 BROADWAY, 
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‘¢*A DECIDED ADVANCE.” | 
Judges’ Report, Amer. Inst. Fair. 
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are receiving weekly very large and valuable addi 
tions to their stock of 
DUTCH INLAID FURNITURE. 

a os AND AUTOMATON HALL 


WILLCOX & CIBBS 
MARQUETRIE AND BUHL FURNITURE. 
FRENCH AND JAPANESE BRON 


S. 
U 0 M A | C SEVRES, DRESDEN, AND ORIENTAL 


| 
| 
| 
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SILENT SEWING MACHINE. VENETIAN. CH 
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CHANDELIERS AND 
Awarded the grand “Gold Medal of Progess” of 


GLASSWARE. 
CARVED FRENCH OAK FURNITURE. 
the American Institute, Nov., 1875, andthe “ Scott A 
Legacy Medat” of the Franklin Institute, Oct., 1875. 


VERY EXTENSIVE ASSORTMENT 
OF TEAKWOOD FURNITURE. 
No other Sowing Machine inthe World 
has an “AUTOMATIC TENSION” or | 
any other of its Characteristic Features. 
Call and examine or send for prospectus. 


HOME OFFICE 658 Broadway, 
(Cor. BOND St.), NEW YORK. 





Magic Lantern and 100 Slides for $100. 

E, & H.T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 BRoAD- 
WAY, N. Y., opposite Metropolitan. Chromos and 
Frames, Stereoscopes and Views, Graphoscopes, Me- 
galethoscopes, Albums and Photographs of Celebri- 
ties, Photo-Lantern Slides a speciality. Manufactar- 
ers of Photographic Materials Awarded First Pre 
mium at Vienna Exposition, ci 
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Weebly Market Review. 


REPORTED EXPRESSLY FOR “THE INDEPENDENT,” 
By H. K. & F. B. THURBER & CO., 


West Broadway, Reade,and Hudson Streets, New York. 


GROCERS’ MARKET. 


COFFEES.—The market has been in favor of the 
buyer during the past week. Several cargoes of Rios 
have been sold at concessions, and the jobbing trade 
has been moderate. No one appears to take 
any stock in the duty question at present, and the 
feeling generally is bearish. On the other hand, it is 
believed that no large amount of goods can be bought 
at present prices, as importers are not willing toac- 
eept the losses which realizing on the present market 
would necessitate, und a mere cnange in feeiing 
caused by an agitation of the duty question or any- 
thing else would at once produce tempurarily higher 
prices. 


FISH AND SALT.—Fish.—Mackerel from store is 
n fair demand at steady prices. Dry Cod are quiet. 
Box Herring are dull. Salt.—Both Liverpool Fine 
and Bulk are dull and prices somewhat irregular, 

FOREIGN DRIED FRUITS.—The market begins to 
show more activity, and, as prices for nearly all kinds 
of goods are vely iow, the tendency will probably be 
toward higher prices. The exception to this, how- 
ever, has been the course of the Prune market; 
the bottom to which fell out early in the season, 
owing to the beavy arrivals, and, although anadvance 
was confidently expected by neurly every one, yet, 
instead of going higher, they have declined. it does 
seem, however, as if jurkish Prunes could net long 
continue selling at present prices. 

MOLASSES.—Louisiana Molasses is in ample sup- 
ply, bnt choice and fancy grades are scarce and 
wanted. Prime grades are in fair demand at steady 
prices. The market is overstocked with the low and 


fermenting grades andthcy are dulland neglected. 
Foreign Molasses.—Choice grades of Porto Rico are 
entirely out of the market. ‘Tne new crop, however, 
will be coming in about tue Istof the month. Prime 
grades are =~ yaaa scarce and are firm at un- 
changed prices. 


SYRUPS.—The markctis very quiet, but the pro- 
duction continues a and is quickly disposed of 
atsligatly lower prices 

SUGARS.—Refined Sugars are in fair demand. The 
current productis quickly taken up at unchanged 
prices. Powdered Sugar is rather scarce and is firm 
at our quotations, 

TEAS.—Thursday’s sale was a decided success. The 
offering being of desirable goods and realizing full 
prices imparted a much better tone to the market. 
Greens.—The statistical position is good, and with 
more trade better prices would be reulized. Japans. 
—there is a good consumptive demand, but the low 
prices appear to produce no specuiative inquiry. 
Oolongs.— The auction sale showed a brisk competi- 
tion for Formosas, this var.ety having become a great 
favorite with the grocery trade. Souchongs.—An im- 
proved selection is offering at unchanged figures. 





GENERAL MARKET. 


BREADSTUFFS. —Flour, ete. —Our Flour market 
the past week has been comparatively quiet for West. 
ern brands, while City Ground bas sold well at full 
previous prices, chiefly taken for the West indies, 
although we have had hberal purchases for Svuth 
America. Shipp.ng brands have been held in in- 
creased contidence, in sympachy with the advance in 
Wheat; but shippers hive not shown much disposi- 
tion to purchase. The receipts we light. Rye Flour 
has solid more freely. Prices are but little changed. 


Buckwheat Flour is quiet. Corn Meai has been in 
mod. rate demand and lower. 

BUILDING MATERIALS .--Brick.--We quote: Pale, 
# M.. $3.05@3.75: Jersey. $5.65@6.25; Long Island, $6.59@ 
$7; Up-river, 3—@—; Haverstraw Bay, $6.50@$7; Fronts, 
Croton—Brown #%9@$10, Dark $10w$11, Red $11@$12; 
Philadelphia, $28@$30; Baltimore, $47@$50. Yard 
prices, delivery included, $243 higher. Cement.— 
We quote, from pier un i yard and according to brand 
as follows: Portland, $3.50@%4; Roman, $3.50@$5; 
Keene, #8 $3..0 for Coarse and $l2$12.50 for Fine, 
Martin's, $7@7.50 tor Conse and $li@$lL50 for Fine. 
Glass.—The market for both French and American 
Window is dull, but holders are firm. Hardware.— 
The demand is limited for most goods, but prices are 
firm. Lath.—$l.70@$1 75 #? M. Lime.—We quote Rock- 
land at We. for Common and $1.25 for Finis.ing; 
North River 9.c.@$i for Common and §: 25@$1.5) for 
Finishing. Lumber.—White Pine.—We quote at $20 # 
M. tor shippers, 10-inch and upward; $li@$ls do. 
tor do., 10 and 12-inch; and $15%16 for Box, 8 
and 12-inch. Yellow Pine.—We quote random car- 
goes at $1s@20 @ M.; ordered = es, er yds 
do.; Green Flooring Bourds, $22.0 $24 ao.; and Dry do 
do., $25.¢$26 do. Cargoes at the South, S$lU4@Fl6 & M. 
Hardwoods.—We quote, wholesale values by car- 
load, at about $75 as8u # M. for the finest Walnut; $50 
@#6 do. fur Common do.; $38 o$40 ao. for Ash; $33 0) 
jee for Whitewood; $38@$40 for Oak; and $5860 
or Cherry. 


CATTLE MARKET.—The market for Beef Cattle 
during the week has been dull, with prices very ir- 
regulur, and at the close values show a decline of at 
east a half cent. ® &. upon rates ruling a week 
since. The closing quotations were 84%@11\ cts. for 
common to choice Native Steers, to dress 55@57 hs. = 
the gross cwt.; Nx@k% cts. for prime to extra do., 
dress 57@55 tbs.; and 7% ets. for coarse Texans, po 
dress 55 its. Milch Cows were also quiet, with prices 
Tuling in buyers’ favor. Sales were made at $40@$i0, 
Calf included. Calves were in fair request at $i@$33 # 
head tor common Grass-fed and S@10}4 ets. for Milk- 
fed. Good and prime Sheep were scarce and wanted 
and full previous rates were obtained. Common to 
medium qualities were in full supply and a tritie 
lower. Dressed Hogs sold s.owly at 94@10% ets. for 
City and 9%@9X cts. for Western. The receipts for 
the week were 8,915 Beef Cattle, 97 Cows, 622 Calves, 
29,89 Sheep, and 21,661 Hogs. 


COTTON.—The market since our last for ‘‘spot” 
has been dull and prices have declined one-eighth of 
a cent, closing weak. The sales comprise 3,187 bales, 
of which 1,990 were taken for export, 1,143 for spin- 
ning, and 54 on speculation. There has been only a 
moderate demand tor future delivery ata decline 
since our last of one-eighth of a cent, the market ¢c: 08- 
ing steady. The saies aggregate 5 5,000) bale S$, at LYe@ 
141-16 cts.—basis Low Middling—lz¥@l2 31-32 cts. for 
February, 13 1-32@15 9-32 cts. for March, 1b 9-Be 13 15-32 
cts. for “April, 15 17-32@13 1-16 cts. for May, 18 11-16@13 
29-32 cts. for June, 18 27-82@14 8-32 ets. tor July, and 
M@14 1-16 cts. for August. 

HIDES AND LEATHER,.—Hides.—The demand 
from the trade is light, but prices are firm. Leather. 
—The market for Hemlock Sole is quiet but firm. 
Crop is in fair demand at steady prices. 

MISCELLANEOUS.—Candles.—Adamantine are un- 
changed. Coal.—The quotations are for Liverpool 
House Cannel, $15@$17: Liverpool Gas do.,$10; New- 
castle do., 86@%6.50; Scotch do.. $6.50@$%7; do. Steam, 
$5@$6; Provincial, $4.50@$5, currency; Pennsylvania, 
Westmoreland, and West Virginia Gas, Ss: Cum- 
berland, $6; Broadtop and Cleartield, $5.54 ); and An- 
thracite. $5.5@%65, by the cargo. Gunny Cioth.—The 
market both for India and Domestic is dull at 9c. for 
Native Calcutta and 13¢c. for Domestic Barging. Hay. 
—We quote North River Shipping, 75@85c.: retail 
qualities, $1@1.05; Clover, Grate, ano Salt, @ie, 
Straw is also qui t, but steady. The quotations are 
for long 5 Rye. , $ldesi. .15; Short do., 75@80c.; and 








Oat, 7 


METALS.—Copper.—Ingot is in only fair demand 
at unchanged prices. Iron.—Scotch Pig ha; been less 
active, but prices are steady. American Pig has been 





fairly active. Lead.—Foreign is dull and not wanted. 


Domestic is in moderate demand. Zinc is in fair de- 
mand at steady prices. 


OILS AND NAVAL STORES.—Oils.—The business 
in all descriptions has been very sored since our last, 
the trade only buying to supply mediate wants. 
Naval Stores. —Spirits of an Ry, is du'l and prices 
are easier. Strained Rosin is in light demand, but 
prices are steady. City Pitch is very dull. 


PROVISIONS. — Hog products ruled strong since 
our last; but prices are unchanged. The Beef mar- 
ket is steady. 

WOOL.—The market is very dull, but prices ex- 
hibit no important change. 


—— 


PRODUCE MARKET. 


ASHES.—Pots are unchanged. Pearls are nominal, 


BEANS AND PEAS.—Medium Beans have con- 
tinued very quiet and, if either way, favoring the 
buyer, though pricesare nominally unchanged. Pea 
Beans ure very dull. hite Kidney are quiet. Red 
Kidney are plenty and dull. Canadian Peas are 
quiet, but firmly held. Southern Black Eye Peas are 
aull, We quote: 

Beans, Pea, 1875, prime.......... 1 
Beans, Pea, tair to good ° 


























Beans. Medium, 1875. prime 1 351 40 
Beans, Medium, fair to zood.... 1 15@1 2 
Beans, Medium, very poor....... @ 9 
Beans, Marrow, 1875, prime.. 1 71 80 
Beans, Murrow, fair to zood. Dadie< 1 410@1 60 
Beans, White Kidney, i$75, prime....... 1 75@1 85 
Beans, White Kidnev, tair to good . ceevee dd W@l 6 
Beans, Red Kidney, 1875, prime. . .... ......--1 50@1 5 
Beans, Red Kidney, fair to good.. «eeeel 250@1 45 
Beans, Lima, California, per bush... 2 T@3 % 
Peas, Canadian, 1875, bbis., duty paid -1 B@l 2% 
Peas, Canadian, 1875, bulk, in bond. .1 03@1 05 
Peas, Gr-en, 1875, per bush. .......... -1 55a1 60 
Peas. Southern b.-e., per 2-bush. ba, —@3 


BROOM CORN.—The market is “quiet and un- 
changed. 

BUTTER.—The feeling in the best grades of State 
Butter has been less buoyant. Medium and_fair 
grades have sold well. Low grades are steady. Rolls 
have work d off well and oo msi ruled firmer. 
Receipts, 17,709 packages. a 
State, dairies entire, fair a. OO vcs cnassdocs 
State, dairies entire, poor to fair. . 
State! firkins, selected..... ....... 
State, firkins, good to prime... 
State. firkins, fair to good... 
State, firkins. poor to fair.. ae 
State, half-tirkin tubs, selected. 
— half-firkin tubs, ,00d to prime 
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State, Welsh tubs, entire Mdairies 8 @s 
Stat, Welsh tubs, good to prime . DB @28 
State; Welsh tubs, fair to good....... .B @s 
State, Welsh tubs, poor to fair...... sagenndecciaee Ge 
State, creamery tubs, selected.......... 30 @— 
State, creamery tubs, fair to good....... ..3l @33 
Pails, State, dairy, ZOOd. ............0.06 -23 @30 
Pails, Stat :; dairy, Snferior, ..20 @23 
Pails, State, very poor Ww @ 


Pails, Western, creamery, ChOicé,......c.e++--3! @34 


Pails, Western. creamery, fair to good... 30 @32 
Pennsylvania, store-packed.. ......... veesee 16 @24 
Western, tubs, selected, fresh........ 24 @25 





Western, tubs, good to ‘prime, fresh ......-..21 @ 





Western, tubs, fair to good, fresh 19 @2l 
Western, tubs, poor to fair, fresh.... «16 @I18 
Western, early-packed, selected . ..18 @l9 


Western, early-packed, good, in lines. 1. 3 @18 






Western, early-packed, fair, in —_— @it 
Western, early-packed, a ‘ e 44 @lb 
Roll Butter, good to prim 19 @21 
Roll Butter, fair to good... 18 @i9 


Roll Bucter, poor to fair........ aad 1b = 
CHEESE.—The export inquiry was isk 

in the week and led to a stronger peadiee of fine 

Cheese. Lome the past day or two, though the cable 
uotation is higher, there has been less activity. 
ey pawever. continue bo = full = Re- 





State Farm 





good... ..........8 @U 
Western ac tory, Cheddar, fart to good..... 84@10% 
Westerao Factory, poor to fair....... RE REREY 
DRIED FRUITS.—Dried Apples are quiet. Penches 
are unchanged. New Unpeeled are scarce. Old are 
duJl. Cherrieshave ruled dull. Plums are steady. 
Onthe whole, the Dried Fruit market has a duller 
and weaker tone. We quote: 
Apples, State, 1865, SUced. ........cceveeeceses » 4@10% 
Stace, 1875, Quarters. a 
be Westers. 1s73., os a 
= - C., 1875, Sliced, p cime.. eee 
wn Socliers: 1875, Siiced, WB cscs. wee & OF 












My Tennessee, 1875, Quarters .. .8 @ 8k 
Peaches, = Peeled, new process.. 2 @%3 
875, Peeled, fancy......... 16 @I§$ 
isi Ga., Peelea, prim 14 @16 
" 1875, Ga., Peeled, fair to good 12 @l3 
= 1875. Ga., Peeled, poor .,..... -6 @l0 
* Unpe: eled, iaives. pee process.. 12 @13 

Wy Unpeeled, i875, Halves..... aees - 2 @i2k% 
* Unpeeled. 1875, ipeareens. ase < @n 
* Unpeeled, — Old. .. 94a10 
Blackberries. 1875, prime....... - 114@12 
Cherries, 1875, prime..... +19 @21 
Plums, 1875, Sehte, per b. 18 @w 
a 1875 Southern, per ’b. 16 «18 

Raspberries, 1875, pe @ 


EGGS.—The perc oo been extremely dull all 
the week for Prime Western. Limed are dull, but 
prices are firm. omens 8 - packages. ™ quote 
Jersey, hey ad = vp: GI WIN 6 oc cen ccccincs 







State and Penn........ eee MW elt 
Western, prime... sees @— 
Western, fairmarks .. etoede i enn 
Southern and Southwestern.. eR | 


GREEN FRUITS.—Good prime Apples are in de- 
mand and higher, Florida Oranges are in good de- 
— Cranberries are scarce and firm. We quote: 

Apples: i 
Winter varieties, per bbi.. .. 82 75@ 3 2% 
Mixed lots, good, per bbl.. 

Mixed lots, fair, per bbl,,....... 
Oranges 

Blorida, Ge WN cr eoas Sicekiwstsecgemaeacsa, © CI 
— choice, per box..... ---- 40@4500 
Grap : 

Catawba. good to } waged y - per Ib. 
Catawba, poor to fair, per lb.. 
Cranberries: 
Jersey. choice, standard crates.. 
Jersey, good to prime, standard c 
Jersey, good to choice, per bbl. 
Nuts 

Peanuts continue dull and neariy nominal. Hickory 
Nuts plenty and very dull. 



























Peanuts Virginia, per bush,,.............. 13@ 16 
Peanuts, Wilmington, per bush... 1 80@ 210 
Peanuts, Tennessee, Red, per bush. .. . S$@1 
Hickory, Shell-barks, per busn. teeceeeees 1W@ — 
GREEN Ss amen —We quote: 

Jabbage. per 100............ -- 4W@ 500 
Spinach, per bbl... —@ 20 
Rale, per bbl. ........ 1 0@ 125 
Squasb, Marrow, per bbl. 75@ 100 
Squasn, Hubbard, per bbli.. 1 0@ 1% 
Onions, White, per bbl...., oe 2 Ka 3 00 
Onions, Yellow, per bbl ....... .13@ 1 50 
Onions, Red, per bbl. ...... Saeietse rE 1580 
Turnips, Russia, UT Wika stknnss 4060006 ece-ee T2O10 


POTATOES.—The market for Irish is dull and 
prices are wt Sweet are in large supply, but 
rices are firm. e quote: 










rly Rose, bulk, per DDI. .......cceeeeeeeee BL 150 
Early Rose, in double-head bbt 131@ 18 
Peachblow, bulk, per bbl........ 1 37@ 1 62 
Peachblow, in double-head bbis 1 31@ 175 
Prince Albert, bulk, per bbl....... .10@1%5 
Prince Albert, in double-head bbis. - 12@ 15) 
Peerless, bulk, get 7... SER - _ %@100 
Sweet, Yellow, saware, per Do 150@ 3 00 





POULTRY AND GAME.—Live Poultry.—Liv 
Turkeys and ge have been in light oupply ‘all the 
week. Ducks se ure in g request and 
steady. | Poultry.—The general market ruled 

quite strong early in the. week, ‘ender 
but later receipts became larger, and the higher 
figures asked checked the demand. Ducks are an 








and Hares are about pe We quote: — 
LIVE POULTRY. 






Ducks. Jersey, per pair... 
Ducks, ‘Woestatn. per pair. 
Geese, Jersey, per pair. 

Geese, Western, pe pair, 


I 

I 

Rooste LRATOP 
Turkeys, Jersey, # b.. 
I 

I 

G 





RESSED FOULTRY. 
Chickens, Bucks ton good to prime........... 
Chickens, Jersey, good to prime......... ee 
Chickens, State, good to | -_ = ae 
Chickens, westera, good to prime ,,..... 





Turkeys. Western, good to ennai 
Turkeys, inferior........ .. 
Ducks, Jersey, good to prime... 
Ducks, State, good to prime 





Ducks, Western, good Ro prime. sateébndesosous 
ieee —s ~ eK E = 
uck: 


Geese, Western, good to prime... 











Geese, Western, poor "7 a Rinahisdudadaed ae 
Wild Pigeons feathered. per doz...... coves 87 
ual, trapped, = per doz.... a? 
mail, soft, per doz...... ‘ .2 00 
rouse, prime, ver pair 12 
Grouse. inferior, per pair. Pe 
Partridges, ae. per pair. . 11 
Partridges, ~ ana eséoe sidacnst ae 
Hares, per pair 
Rabbits, per pair. 











PRICES CURRENT. 


Groceries and Provisions, 
SUGAR. BEEF 
Standard A.. 
Steam Refine 
Extra 










sha y 
ie T¥ IP 





. ee 4 
Porto Rico. N.—45 a—dT 
English Is.,N.—43 a—47 Dry Sa 
Muscovado....—40 a—45 
= 








eeseseegeee7 D2? A—68 | Dry Cod, Patl.6 50 
aver Drips. —h a—70 jPu Vd Scale 
Golden a —6§2 # bbi........450 
Beehive... a—i2 !Pickled Cod. 
Common bb 600 


House.......—2 a—2%6 
TEAS—DUuTY: Free 








Young Hyson.—30 a—%8 
H “ 3) a-75 
Imperial a-7 
G a-90 
a a -30 
—-- —30 a-7 
Japa —15 a-S0 
cOWFEEOtTy. Free. 
JAVBE ....000.0. —23 vw —sl 
Maracaibo —2| a—2 
La 22 a—2) 





zUaAyTA. # box....... 
Rio, Uhoice ...—2). a—235, Herring. a 
Prime.... ans 


a— 30 
ae —224' ‘SALA—DUi¥ : al2 cts. ® 


= Rh; » hoe a ' 10D 
“4 Turke [slana. 


U1T, 
TEs layer en — als%; ® busn....— 
,* 1,Muse’l.. “— a 15 :Ashton’s fine 2 75 
+* Londoni. “19 219 |Verdns.......200 
“ Seeaiess. “ none daga 
E« Valencia. — 





dene % basa —lT 
Maccaroni, Itl.—15 a—'5\' 

Dom..—10 : 1 SPICES 

Ni, It).—15 

m. —10 





ISODA—BIcARB. 


Boxe 
SALERATOS 


iNet is 


ne 
i Adam’‘tine sup’r 





ves, Queen. Carolina, fair 
Pan ~- 700 a-— prime........+++ + 
cay res, jRangoon, fair 
doz., ) a2% | nP 
CePios..gold.—-— 2440 ‘Taptoce. 
0z., gold.— — 
Russ’n Must’d Staren, Laun ndy.. 


Tae 180 a330 |Starch.Pat.Gloss ‘xan 
a—10 


a és 
Onna hi OF TARTAR. _|Starch. Corn..... 
Grand Crystals. a—-— | 
Good Quality...40 a—— | 











Ordinary.........2 a—35 
Flour and Grain. 
UR. -. 
Balt., Alx..& ) No. 1 Milwauk 134 35 
Geotown>600 a No.2 Milwa 23 26 
&Fam. No. |Chicago —— =_ 
St.Louis......700 a910 | * 2 * 8 alll 
Ind., Uhio, > 2. 105 % 
and Mich.>500 a6 3) | Winter Red....142 55 
Amber.... _. {Amber Mich...) 1i 37 
Minn.extra....530 9750 |Waoite Mich.. }14°a153 
“ New a, aot Ko. | Bina... 1 37a 138 
COSBS...-4 * 
} me a5.0 1Wes.ern White, 
Stare & W , | athoat. 61 aGix 
Supers....---420 a 465 | Western mx’doia 63 a 64% 
vee 325 a415 | Western yellow.—63 <a 6454 
Sour Flour.....420 2520 ATS 
Bre Fioet.- 470 2505 = he ¥. Bede 
‘aywine.. 4350 |licht Mixed...48 a— 
bat a 575 a7(5 |Mixed State. .. 474a— 50 
BUCK WHEAT FLOUR. RY Be. .os........54 8 88 
te.. ~ 
Pennsylvania. .2 15 @ 229i 





Wool. Hides, Furs. Skins. 


woo... HORNS—DvtTy: Free. 
Sax. FV’e#D.—60 a—70 Ox.B.A.& Be... 309 ai 


A 
A.F.B. Merino.—48 


120 a— 
‘A.4&% Merinon—46 a—s6 FURS AND SKINS—Un- 
Lae Pulled Co.4) a— | dressed, of al. kinds,free, 


Valo. Unwash.—18 a—22 ; “ Soutnern.- 0 a— 
fexas fine.....—30 a—3 “ Western..150 








im Vv: -330 a—3t “ West. 90 
. Sp'g Cl “ North..... 100 

ogee) so Pewee) 
redium....$ 2% 980 [Marten North 200 








2 W@2 
Wisc ccdaicddecscdiact SOE 






Covveras. Am — 1,,a—- Ror lia, Hon. ; 


Plain Mess, bbl. ll ee 
Extra Mess....... 12 (Matz 50 


00a23 90 
ae 16 Ulai7 00 
Sie 8% /-  __———ee, O0as2 50 


ulUi«|Mess, Western... 20 50a21 00 


R verside A, coarse * 10%4|No_ 1, tes..... wore ee 
Riverside Extra C...... 9% |Re MOG ccccccecs Lae 
Riverside Cal. Cream C. On| HAMS. 

Riversid’ Cal. Golden... 8% {Pickled ....... eaeeee 
MOL. ES—wUTY:5c#g! Dry Salted,........— a— 
N. O.. new ....—62 a—it 1S nell 


ted nom 
Bacon. Mea Salt’d 12%a134% 














\In. Ke; , N’castl—5 4a— 
5.7 merican.—4%4a— 
‘In 
i 
{ 
Yr 


{Patent Wax. .... 0 a— 
30 





ae Se. ordinary Wai 
Pic.ip  §—__ (|Tallow............++ 
Oise ¥ ta 400 a7% Rice-bity: tore D 
18) 


IME. .200,...0008 % 6, $a 8x 
ese 8 & Shy 
ceqaee diesem sxe 9 









er. .# 
f 1 a-8 | « juan. .— 
tb “pat: Free. Muskrat ......— 14 
G.&B. Ayres 
t.Co..— 10 

Nor. 

a a 2134' Nor. White. LB 
—-— ° 








a— 20 
= Wea 34) 5: L. per, 2ua2s 














Tampico me 

Calcutta Buitza. 10%a—— 

Do.Kivs#oce.— 17 a— 
13Ka— 





. green..... ; Hemlock, lie’t— 25«a— 

California drv—22 a—— ‘Hemiock, mid— 27a—30 

GreenSaWest—— a—— ‘Hemi’k,heavy—2 a—29 

GigSisugnter— 9%a—— |Heml'ck dam—19 9-38 

Drugs and Dyes. 

—- see — @ 223 Jalan goid...— -- a—13 
.# B..—— a—B iLaeDye,goid—— a—— 

Alossuioe’ trive—50 a—58 iecseioe ‘aste—20 a— 38 


Alum -— 2ha— 2% | ‘oF Dutca. 
‘Antvrec. “gid. — 13%a— 18 ¢ ee 6% 8 
Argoisretf.zla— 2 a— 323 Maader. French 
Arsenic vow’r.g. 3 A— 3%| gold........- a— 5 
. ssa foetida...— 1iKa— — *| Manna, smaii . 

ais’m Caprv1...68 a— 72% O.c..c00.-. 45 O— 


Sal. Peru.gid. 125 als | 

ernies.Pers.gid— a—24 !|Nutgalls. : 
fark Petavv..—o0 a—60 i 
Bi-carbSoda ld. .4a—500 | Oil Berg... gid 320 a3 


Borax.renned— 12.a—— (Oii Cassia, gid -— 
Brimst‘ne.roili—3%a— — | Oi) Lemon.cid 3 10 * 325 
Brimst’ne.flor— 4 a—— Oil Pepperm’t, 





ww 
= 
B 
© 
be} 
35 
a 
| 
| 
= 
2S 


35 in glass.....—— a450 
Campnor.ret.— 25%a— 25 (Oil Vitriol. 

Cantharides.. 12) a— 5 deg..— 1a Ax 
Car.A’mon’agld 134a—— )Opium. fy.. a— 
Cardamoms.. 140 a 225 |Oxat. Acldvbea— w - 10% 


Cngegr on inp’d 6a — |}#osphorus.. % a-— 

Ge... = |Prus. Potash..—23 a—— 
ChamonuleFi: —_ i9 -2 |Q’cksilver; id —67 a—63 
Chlorate Pot- Ro ubard,Chi — 60 a 1% 


281. Zid... .— 22 B— 2254 Sarco, eid, 2’4.— 6iga— 6X 
Coch.Mex.gd.—424%a—45 |Sal Soaa, gold 1314a—— 


CreamTar.gd.— 34 a— 35 aie aad 
Cubebs,#.1.g.—— a— 8jSarsa ‘ihe, | Mex. 
Cutch.goid...— Ta— 7%! gid.. a— 134 


ae — a g2sigenna. ‘BT 10 a—18 
Senna, Alex..—16 a— — 


Gum "ATA! Shellac, gold.— 40 a— 53 
s’tscur .....—10 a—15 |Sodaash&i¥cgd20) a2 
Gum _ Arabic, Sulph. Quin. 2 15 22u 
ae —2 a—55 (Tart.Acid.ied....45 a — 
Gum Benzoin— 50 a—60 | Verdigris.cid.— 27 a— 2s 
Gum Myrrh, \Vitriol, Blue.— ee 84 
MBecccsasans —3 a—36 INDIGO—DutTy: 
Gum Mpyrrh, : Bengal, # ® gidl is a T 5 
, i See -.— 3ika— 40 Madras, cur’y—80 a— 


Gum Trag.,st.— 20 a—40 ‘Manilla “ —W a 
Gum Trag..fl.¢d.6 a 195 -Caraccas,gold—— 


Hyd.Pota.Am—— a 245 |Guatemala,gd - wa 1B 
Tpecacuanna, | 
Brazil, gold. —99 a 100 

Metals 


RON—Dotyr: Bars 1% es — 2 a Pig und 
#; R.R.70e #100 » »; Boll-, ras be and Sheathing 


Band. Hoop, | og aa can Ingot—-— a—23\% 
Lx@l xe. # Pig F ry dream et 
ton; cet. de. ¥ ,e# bd... a—— 


Sheathing, od—19 a—2 
goid in bas 0 a6 00 \Sheath’g. yell—21 a—— 
Amer. Rail ‘Pig, £ 

currency... , 
Pig. Bnglish & 





- : Pig, 
coten, # ton, ——a 3300 ars, and iree. 

Pig. Amenican.. 18 00a 30 U0 Pinees and fans be? 
ar Kng., AM. — —a — —;_ ct. ad val. 

Bar. Sw. ass. g. 11000a —— ,Banca, e’h. = 

Sheet. Late goid...... —u 


a- 
DB gold. — 1llxa— 12 igteaits, gold..—18 a— 18% 
Sheet, Singie, D. | Onglish, gold.— 18 a— 18s 
es an onl a? — 4%!Plates 1.C.ch 750 a 775 
NAILS.—Dvu 144;'Plates.1 ©... 662% a675 
roeahs, 234: io ioesesbess, SPELT ER-~(ZINN }»DUTY: 
5cents # b. In Pigs, Bars, and Piates, 
Cuc waatuae 290 a 300 $150 per 100 Bs. 


Sida 9d....—— a 325 | Plates, gold,,715 a 740 

tda 7d i om < 5m — 
IR 450 a550 ZINC—Duty: n Pigs. 
SHO?T—Doety: aye. BD. #i P10 has Sheets ae. 
Dv’ ? & Pk (c) 2 

sdpeaneaneees - 9¥a—— |In Sheets gld.—— a— 9 


Buck. comp. (c) 
W ic ccccacai -10X¥a—- — 


Oils. Naval Stores. Etc. 
O1L—DvtTyY: Palm 10,0live NAVAL STORES — Dut 
$2.59, Linseed, Flaxseed, | Sp’ts Turpentine. cts. 
7% t to gal. 30 ct.; Sperm! gal; ; other kinds 20 # ct 
(foreign fisheries) and| val. 


eign), 0 # cent. ad val. “ay # ae 
Olive, # pOx.. 435 a 440 war Vilming- 
Olive me. #zal120 4125 | UON.......-. 225 a 250 
Paim.@ ®. ... - 8¥a— ¥ |Tar PV bbDIN.C 412%a 22% 
Linseed, City. iPitch.., ....... — alsix 

Y wal ....... —8 a-- 62 Resin, com = 7% alw 
zinseed. Eng.— — a—— | No. 3 
Whale. crnae—— a—70 | bb scence 2ka 1 1% 

“ rer. Wint—75 a—78 |Spi’ts Turpen. a— 38 


3.5 
“ ref.Spr’g—70 a—72 Pe’ CRO LE UM Do TY 
8 60 a 163 Coste, 23 tas Ref. 40cts. 
“W.L. bi’ch 1883 a 190 (Crude. 40 to 4 


Red. Western, grav., 80.0. — a-hyX 
distilled....—® a—— (Bulk ......... — s4a—— 
Lard Ou.P.W.—— a108 ‘Refined, S.W. 


Rereeens ive— a— (sh’ pg order}— 4¥a—15 
OIL-CAKE-—- DUTY: Free. |Refined,S. P. 
Thin ob. cakes, job’g Tots)..—" 17 ka— 18 
ton, cur...—— 24500 Inaptha. ref., 
3grav)..—10 a— 10% 


Sundries. 


FEATHERS—Do0tTY: Free. Sure. ourss ej Fb 
Prime West'n— 57 a—5) | . — al7 
ee F20@40 ae 8 ald 





North Riv.?i—i5 a—— jOld...... —..... aé 

HEMP—Dvtty: Russia £5; GUNPOWDEE~D burr: 
Manilla $25; Jute $15; cts # Bb Sieve. adv 
yh. $25; Sun and Sisal ae a) 


5# 
Rus.act ‘Ftp e. 200 00a 210 00! Shi 
see 4a 4x] Ri An 
SEEDS- 








4 a4| nary 
Amer. und'd. 135,00 1300)} and G 
dressed...18000 23500) ad val. 
BAY: Clover, #®D.... a— 14 
N. R.shipP10ns— == Timothy, @bu250 a 300 
Re 


tau Lots .... - [Plax ea ae 165 


H. K.& F.B. THURBER & CO. 


IMPORTERS, WHOLESALE GROCERS, 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


West Broadway, Reade, and Hudson Sts., 
NEW YORK. 

We dothe largest Wholesale Grocery business in 
the United States, and in connection ————: ae con- 
siderable Produce Commission business, our saies being 
a direct to retail Grocers (not to Jobbers and Ship- 
pers). We are enabled to get the full eames value 
of Butter and other produce consigned to u 


GREAT RED UCTION. 


TEAS AND COFFEES 


At Wholesale Prices. 
Increased Facilities to Club Orgauizera 
Send fer New Price-list. 

THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO, 
(P.-0,Box sas.) 31 and 33 VESKY ST., New Yorke 











—Age: + guee- 
mentedoat aie wee. ss St., vo Poo. Box fase, a; 
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NEW SILKS. 


Arnold, Constable & Co, 


opened on MONDAY, FEBRUARY Idth, 


a fine selection of 


PRING SILKS, 


PLAIN COLORS. STRIPES. and CHECKS. 


ALSO 


LACK SILKS, 


of the most CELEBRATED MANUFACTURE. 


Broadway, Corner (3th Street. 


— —————— 


Housekeeping 
Goods. 


FAMILY AND TABLE LINENS, 
BLANKETS, QUILTS, 


AND 


WHITE COODS, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, AT THE 


LOWEST PRICES. 


Arnold, Constable & Co,, 


BROADWAY, COR. {9th STREET. 


LADIES’ FURNISHING 


DEPARTMENT. 


Arnold, Gonstable & Co. 


have now open a splendid stock of 


Paris-made Chemises, Night Robes, 
Drawers, Camisoles, French Per- 
cale Walking Skirts. 


INFANTS’ OUTFITS. 


NIGHT SLIPS, SHIRTS, 


7 EMBROIDERED FLANNEL SKIRTS, 


BAPTISMAL ROBES, 


Embroidered Merino Cloaks. 
CORSETS AND DRESS IMPROVERS. 


BROADWAY, COR. (9th STREET. 





Commercial, 


THE DODGE GAME AGAIN. 


CONGRESSMAN Kasson, of Iowa, last 
week seriously disturbed the equanimity of 
the Democrats of the House of Representa- 
tives by moving to suspend the rules of the 
House for the purpose of taking a vote on 
the two following resolutions: 


** Resolved, That the constitutional author- 
ity of Congress to coin money and to reg- 
ulate the value thereof, and of foreign coins, 
does not include the authority to issue the 
paper of the Government as money; and, in 
the judgment of the House, the Constitution 
nowhere confers on Congress the power to 
issue in time of peace the promises or obli- 
gations of the Government as a legal tender 
in payment of debts. 

“* Resolved, That any legislation touching 
the legal-tender currency of the Govern- 
ment should keep steadily in view the re- 
sumption of specie payment, and should 
tend to enhance the value of that currency 
for the redemption of which the faith of the 





United States has been pledged to its cit- 
izens. 

These mischievous resolutions—mischiev- 
ous only in their relation to the Democratic 
party—instantly brought the versatile Mr. 
Cox, of New York, to his feet, who thought 
the subject one of very great importance 
and desired to have the resolutions referred 
to the Committee on Banking and Cur. 
rency, of which he is chairman. Mr. Kas- 
son insisted on his motion to suspend the 
rules of the House in order to take a direct 
vote upon the resolutions; and the Demo- 
crats, being unable to dodge this motion, 
voted solidly against it, and thus indirectly 
voted against the resolutions. The resolu- 
tions were then referred to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency, which, of course, 
is the last that will be heard of them. 

There is no misunderstanding this ma- 
neeuver of Democracy or its reason. The 
Democrats are so divided among themselves 
on the currency question that their leaders 
are under the political necessity of constant- 
ly playing the dodge game and avoiding by 
every possible method a distinct and un- 
equivocal commitment to any specific doc- 
trine in respect to the resumption of specie 
payment. They have been playing this 
game ever since Congress convened, and, 
so far as possible, will continue it to the end 
of the session. Their main study is not to 
legislate so as to secure specie resumption; 
but to preserve their own harmony, in order 
to make sure of the next presidential elec- 
tion. 
® There is nothing in the first resolution of 
Mr. Kasson from which any one who under- 
stands the Constitution ought to dissent for 
amoment. The power to coin money and 
regulate the value thereof, and of foreign 
coins, clearly is not a power to issue paper. 
money. Coining refers to a metal, and, as 
used in the Constitution, undoubtedly refers 
mainly to gold and silver as the metals to 
be coined. Professor Pomeroy, in his ‘‘ Con- 
stitutional Law,” says that if the authority 
‘‘to issue Treasury notes and make them 
a legal tender” had rested upon the power 
tocoin money ‘‘the foundation would have 
failed at the slightest touch. No amount 
of reasoning could show that executing a 
promissory note and ordering it to be taken 
in payment of public and private debts is a 
species of coining money.”” Why is modern 
Democracy so shy of this doctrine? Simply 
because the political exigencies of the party 
require a new creed, contrary to the plain 
letter of the Constitution and contrary to 
its own antecedents in other years. 

So also the other part of the resolution, 
declaring that Congress has no power to 
make the debt obligations of the Govern- 
ment a legal tender in time of peace, af- 
firms a truth equally obvious. The only 
ground upon which the Legal-tender Acts 
was placed at the time of their adoption 
was that of a stern wor necessity; and even 
this was not held to be valid by Democrats, 
and, hence, they denounced the Acts as 
gross usurpations of power. The Supreme 
Court of the United States, in its secoud 
legal-tender decision, made the necessity 
of the Acts as a war measure a vital part of 
their constitutionality, and did not in the 
remotest manner intimate that under other 
circumstances they would have been con- 
stitutional. Why then should modern De- 
mocracy hesitate to say what Mr. Kasson’s 
resolution says on this point? We find the 
reason in the fact that a section, if not the 
majority of the Democratic party, has 
gone over, body and soul, to the paper- 
money theory. 

Turning to the second resolution, we have 
simply a reproduction, almost in exact lan- 
guage, of one of the resolutions of the last 
National Democratic Convention. That 
which was good Democratic doctrine in 
1872 the Democrats in Congress dare not 
reaffirm in 1876, with a presidential ines 
in immediate prospect. 

The one conclusion which must force it- 
self upon every candid mind that believes 
in keeping the pledges of the Government 
and has a sensible view in regard to the 
nature and functions of money is that the 
Democratic party cannot be safely trusted 
with power. It isa party of selfish policies, 
simply to gain power, and not of principles, 
wisely to regulate its exercise. The coun- 
try will consult its best interests by keeping 
it where it has been for the last fifteen 
years—out of power. 





THE BANKRUPT LAW. 


Tre last Congress spent a considerable 
time in amending the Bankrupt Law enacted 
in 1867, so as to make it more equitable in 
its action with reference to the rights of all 
parties. Last week the House of Repre- 
sentatives passed a bill, by 186 yeas to 57 
nays, repealing the law of 1867 and all laws 
and parts of laws amendatory thereof and 
supplemental thereto, providing that suits 
in bankruptcy already pending in United 
States courts should be disposed of under 
existing laws, and specifying January Ist, 
1877, as the date when the repealing act 
should take effect. The bill was passed 
with scarcely a word of debate upon the 
merits of the question. It now goes to the 
Senate, with the probability that the matter 
will not be so summarily dealt with. 

If the Senate should concur with the 
House, the effect would be to place the 
General Government in the attitude of de- 
clining to exercise its constitutional power 
of establishing ‘‘ uniform laws on the sub- 
ject of bankruptcies throughout the United 
States.” This would remit the whole sub- 
ject of insolvency to the diverse legislation 
of thirty-seven states, which to us seems 
eminently unwise. If the present law is 
not what it should be, then Congress ought 
to have brains enough to amend it and 
make it right. Weare one people, though 
divided into many states, and all parts of 
the country are in the most intimate com- 
mercial relations with each other. If there 
be any necessity at all fora bankrupt law 
by any authority, then there is an equal 
necessity that it should be uniform in its 
operation; and this can be gained only by 
national legislation. 

We hope that the Senate will take time 
to think before concurring with the House 
in the total repeal of the law. The House 
passed a bill repealing the law at the last 
session of Congress, with which the Senate 
did not concur; and this led to the amend- 
ments which were finally adopted. If 
other amendments are needed, let them be 
made; but it would be better to let the law 
remain as it is, rather than repeal it alto- 
gether. A national bankrupt law is a 
national necessity, which state legislation 
cannot meet. 








Tue Virginia Court of Appeals has de- 
cided several cases which involve the valid, 
ity of debts incurred by counties during the 
war, for salt or other supplies to the families 
of Confederate soldiers. It was held that 
such debts, contracted in aid of the Rebel- 
lion, would not continue to bind the coun- 
ties. If a debt had been contracted for 
ordinary purposes, however, the obligation 
would subsist. 

ie _.-- 


DRY GOODS. 


THE past week has been a very quiet 
one among all classes of dry goods dealers, 
so far as actual sales are concerned; but it 
has been rather fruitful of exciting events. 
The failure of the old firm of Dale Brothers, 
so long known for their connection with 
the flannel manufacturers, naturally caused 
a good deal of a sensation, as the event had 
not been anticipated. The deficiency in the 
assets of this old concern—something like 
$1,000,000—shows how — seriously — the 
woolen mantfacturers must have been 
affected by the shrinkage in values which 
has been steadily undermining many a great 
firm during the past ten years. The other 
incident of the week which has created a 
sensation among dry goods men was the fire 
on Tuesday night, which consumed a 
million and a half of woolens, silks, and 
trimmings, clearing the market of a quan- 
tity of goods which would have taken many 
months to dispose of in the regular way. It 
was the largest loss of dry goods by fire 
that we have had in New York at one time 
in full thirty years. Serious as the loss was, 
it might have been vastly greater but for the 
favorable conditions attending it. If ithad 
broken out later at night, with the wind 
from the northwest, the destruction of dry 
goodsalone might have been twenty millions, 
instead ofa million and a half. 

Prices are still very low; but they fail to 
afford any stimulating influence upon buy- 
ers. who are patiently waiting to see what 
will happen next, and in the meanwhile 
only purchasing from day to day in sufficient 





quantities to meet the requirements of 
actual business. But the month is half 
over and we ure close upon the heels of 
spring, and the long-waited-for revival can- 
not be far off. 

In brown sheetings and shirtings no 
change of special importance has taken 
place. The market is well supplied with 
standard makes and prices are steady. The 
demand is mostly for heavy standard and 
fine brown sheetings, which are steadily 
taken by the leading jobbers. 

Bleached sheetings and shirtings are sell- 
ing at such low rates that the shirt-makers 
are tempted to buy more freely; but there 
is no appearance of any speculative move- 
ment in these goods, although the reduc- 
tion of prices in some cases might be ex- 
pected to cause speculative purchases. The 
New England mills, while making prepara- 
tions in some quarters for an increase of 
production, are at the same time talking 
about another reduction in the wages of op- 
eratives, and these two circumstanees would 
seem to indicate lower prices or, at least, a 
continuation of the present low rates. 

Printing cloths are quiet and prices un- 
changed. The talk of shipments to Man- 
chester is not quite so confident as it had 
been, and it will be better for our manufac- 
turers to find foreign markets for the goods, 
without resorting to the expedient of ac- 
cepting English merchants as middlemen in 
their transactions. 

Prints are selling moderately to South- 
western buyers; but the demand lacks activ- 
ity and the ‘drives’ that have been at- 
tempted in some favorite styles have not 
been encouraging. The agents complain 
of the absence of anything like “‘snap,” as 
they well may; and the sales of single 
packages have not been sufficiently active 
to afford much satisfaction. 

Percales, cretonnes, und cambrics are 
offered in very attractive styles by the 
agents, and a fairly moderate business has 
been done in the various makes; but the de- 
mand is by no means active. The Oriental 
percales have been reduced to 154 cents. 

Ginghams of the best qualities and favor 
ite styles have found a good market; but the 
low grades are notin demand. Prices un- 
changed and steady. 

Cotton dress goods of the various makes 
and styles are in good supply and are at- 
tracting much attention. The sales as yet 
are on a limited scale; but there is an en- 
couraging prospect for goods of this class. 

Colored cottons are in small demand and 
the market for them is exceptionally slug- 
gish. Cheviots are selling less freely than 
usual at this season of the year. 

Corset jeans and satteens are selling 
reasonably well and prices are steadily 
maintained. The stock in first hands is 
said to be small for the season. 

Cottonades are in improving demand, but 
mostly for the best makes. 

Cotton flannels are in small demand and 
prices are steady; but sales are very slow. 

Cotton hosiery is selling more actively 
and the demand is good for both plain and 
fancy hose. 

Worsted dress goods are coming into bet- 
ter demand and a lively business is confi- 
dently anticipated for these fabrics, which 
are offered in great variety by the manufac. 
turers’ agents. 

There has been some stir made in shawls 
by the opening of new spring styles of 
worsted of the Stiffan make. Some of the 
new styles are very attractive and likely to 
prove popular; but the business in these 
goods is at present on a limited scale. 

Woolens are somewhat irregular, though 
the market has assumed a better condition 
since the large auction sale of the 
fabrics of the manufacture of Thomas 
Dolan & Co., by Messrs. Townsend, Mon- 
tant & Co., last week. Since the sale there 
has been more activity among buyers and 
prices are more steady than they were. 

Fancy cassimeres and all-wool suitings 
of good styles are selling more freely, but 
the transactions are on a moderate scale. 

Satinets of low grades are in somewhat 
better demand; ‘but mixtures and plain 
black are very quiet. 

Flannels are in small demand at un- 
changed prices. The recent suspension of 
the house of Dale Brothers does not ap- 
pear to have had any marked effect upon 
prices. 

Foreign goods are still quiet and all that 
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can be said is that there is a more confident 
fecling as to the future of the market on 
the part of the importers, and the jobbers 
are looking around more actively than 
they were. Linens and white goods are 
generally dull; but for worsted dress goods 
und black silks there is an improved de- 
mand and actual sales are more active. 
Trimmings of various kinds are in better 
demand and the great destruction of tailors’ 
trimmings in the fire which consumed the 
large stock of Lesher, Whitman & Co., 
must have the effect of making a better 
market for these goods. 





LATEST DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT IN THB 
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James McCreery & Co,, 


BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH 8ST. 


1876. SPRING. 1876. 


We have now on our counters a purchase of over 
2,000 PIECES 
OF 
Faney Silks, Striped and Checked. 


“CORRECT SPRING STYLES” at 65c.,75c., 85e.,and $1. 
These goods have been purchased during the 


DULLEST TIMES, 
and are very much less than paieee. pene by others at 
auction sales last 
BARGAINS IN BL pK "SILKS, 
$1.25, $1.50, $1. 


James. MeCreery & 60, 


BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH ST. 


AMERICAN SILKS, 


BLACK AND COLORED. 
10 PIECES 2-INCH COLORED 


AMERICAN SILKS, 
NEW SPRINC COLORS, 


Warranted to Wear and not toe spot 
with Water. 
Sole retailers in New York for 
THE CELEBRATED 
CHENEY BROS. 


BLACK AND COLORED SILKS. 


JERFRAS, SEELEY & C0, 


99 West Fourth St., Cincinnati, 


Importers of 


FANCY DRY GOODS, 
SILKS, AND MILLINERY. 


Manufacturers of 


Cloaks and Suits. 


HAVE AT ALL TIMES THE 


LARGEST STOOK AND LOWEST PRICES, 


R.H. MACY & CO. 


EVERY ARTICLE GUARANTEED AS REP- 
RESENTED. 


EXCHANGES MAY BE MADE within one week, 
or money returned in case of dissatisfaction. 
Catalogues sent free. 


Fourteenth St. and Sixth Ave., N. Y. 
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Persons desiring to order other period- 
icals will find it to their advantage to send 
their 
Any of the following publications 


subscriptions through this office. 
will be 
supplied, in connection with Thr INDEPEND- 
ENT. on receipt of the sum named én ad- 
dition to the regular rates given for THE 
INDEPENDENT 

‘These periodicals will be sent from the 
offices of the respective publishers, without 


premiums, postage paid. 
Reg. Price. 


Agriculturist......ccccccscccocsee Sl 30 $1 50 


Appleton’s Journal..............360 400 
Atlantic Monthly................ 3 60 4 00 
Christian at Work...........066. 300 300 
Demorest’s Magazine............ 2 60 3 00 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Weekly 3 60 400 
Harper’s Magazine .............. 3 60 400 
Harper’s Weekly........ ....... 360 400 
Harper's Bazar. oss ccsscccessiss.s FO 4 00 


Hearth and Home............0... 2 00 25 
Home Jourmal.........cccccssses 2 OO 3 
Ladies’ Floral Cabinet (with stee: 

engraving ‘‘The Rustic 


WEEE  nacadccccectadcdcos Bae 1 30 
Ladies’ Journal .........eseeee04 3 60 4 00 
Lippincott’s Magazine........... 3 60 4 00 
Littell’s Living Age.............. @ 50 8 00 
National Sunday-school Teacher. 1 00 1 5v 
Popular Science Monthly......... 460 5.00 


St. Nicholas Magazine...........275 3 00 


Scribner’s Montbly..... ......... 3 60 400 
Sunday Magazine.........ceseo.. 230 2% 
The Galaxy....cccccccccccesseeee 360 86400 
The Nation (pew subs.)...........4 75 5 20 
The Nursery, (new subs.)........ 1 35 1 66 


Swift Ri ” Pittsfiel isti yeek 25 5 
in ws ro. xO " Sn one i: The Mlustrated Christian Weekly.. 225 250 
Hamulton..... 15 rs Presbyterian Quarterly (new subs.) 3 10 3 
D.... 18K! International Review (new subs.). 4 50 5 00 
CORSET JEANS, Turf, Field, and Farm............ 450 500 
Amoskeag ........ - 94 Pemberton............. ° ) pce cccccccccecce 
Herr a9 a i nay Orehatal 4 Forest and Stream -. 450 5 00 
iuinken, _ New Market.. 3: 9% | Eclectic Magazine................ 450 500 
shakond, Sich amt 000 | Waverley Magazine..-....ssscc.. 4.80 5.00 
-+ N. Y. Semi-Weekly Post..........260 300 


BROWN DRILLS. 








(38 POSTMASTERS and others desir- 
ing to act as agents can receive further 
information py applying to us. 








| INDEPENDENT 


For 1876, 
POSTAGE FREE! 


will continue to furnish more good articles, 
from eminent men and women, than any 
weekly newspaper io the country ; and its nu- 
merous and able editorial departments will be 
maintained and strengthened as occasion may 
demand. 

The paper has been so long established that 
it has won to itself not only a large and stable 
constituency of readers, but an exceptionally 
brilliant staff of editorial writers and other 
contribators. 

Every number of THE INDEPENDENT has 
something in it for every member of a house- 
hold, 

First of all, it is a religious journal, and aims 
to chronicle and discuss the various questions 
pertaining to personal and ecclesiastical Chris- 
tianity in an intelligent and helpful way. 

Its less distinctively religious columns yet 
try to unite the highest literary merit with the 
soundest political and social morality. Its 
various departments discuss every week the 
new books of the day, the current literary 
news, the latest discoveries ir science, the 
most prominentart topics, educational matters 
of interest, agricultural aflairs, and the com- 
mercial outlook. Its Sunday-school depart- 
ment, its column of the latest results of bibli- 
cal research, and its record of clerical changes 
are of great value to the minister and the 
household. Then, too, the children like to 
read its juvenile stories. 

Its market reports have for years been the 
leading authority for the great majority of 
merchants in the interior cities and towns and 
have been largely copied into other journals, 


PREMIUMS 


POSTACE FREE! 


MOODY AND SANKEY’S HYMN 


AND TUNE BOOK, 
“Gospel Hymns and Sacred Songs.” 


We propose for a limited period to present a 
copy of Moody and Sankey’s “Gospel Hymns and 
Sacred Songs,’ postpaid,to every new or old sub- 
scriber (not in arrears) to THE INDEPENDENT 
who shall send us $3. We shall register the 
names of all parties as received and shall send off 
the books promptly and in order, as thus entered. 
The books will be delivered to city subscribers at our 
office, and also to all others who make their subscrip- 
tions at our counter. Churches, lecture-rooms, fami- 
lies, and private individuals can now have this new 
revival hymn and tune book as a gratuity on subscrib- 
ing for or renewing their subscription to THE INDE- 
PENDENT. Those who desire this or any other 
premium must designate specially what they want 
otherwise none will be sent 


LINCOLN AND HIS CABINET, 
OR 


FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA- 
TION PROCLAMATION. 


Size 26 by 36 Inches. 

This is a magnificent Steel Engraving by RITCHIE 
(one of the largest and most perfect engravings ever 
executed in this country) from F. B. CARPENTER’S 
celebrated painting, and contains most striking and 
perfect likenesses of President Lincoln and his Cab- 
inet—viz., Secretaries Chase, Seward, Stanton, Bates, 
Smith, Blair, and Welles. Only two of these men, 
who bore so conspicuous parts in the terrible drama 
ot the War for the Union, are now living, and the 
preservation of faithful “ counterfeit presentments ” 
of those noble patriots 1s becoming day by day a 
measure of duty, as well as of gratification. We have 
given away as premiums over 16,000 of these en- 
gravings, and still present them to subscribers for 
THE INDEPENDENT on the following terms: 


1 Subscriber, eee ar, ‘= 1 meng postage free. 


including the aT? 3 « 
Renewal of an Old Sabediotion for 2 Jin 35 
advance, postage rree, ineluding th e rao @ 
b cecences péteveddccouta ibeeddee Shedds ont oo 





POSTACE FREE! 


AUTHORS of the UNITED STATES, 


ONE OF THE FINEST AND MOST CE1.&- 
BRATED STEEL ENGRAVINGs. 


Size 24 by 38 Inches. 


This large and magnificent Engraving by Mr. Ritchie 
from Hick’s beautiful oi] painting, presents good- 
sized and finely-executed likenesses of the following 
distinguished Authors of the United States: 

IRVING, BRYANT, COOPER, LONGFELLOW, MISS 
SEDGWICK, MRS. S.GOURNEY, Mrs. SOUTHWORTH, 
MITCHELL, WILLIS. HOLMES, KENNEDY, MRS. Mow- 
FRERRIOR G. W. ly 


A OTLEY CHER, 
CURTIS, EMERSON, R. BH. DANA, Nomar, FULLER 
OSsOLI CHANNING, STOWE. MRS. KIRKLA 


+ 





‘RS. ND, 

ELL BOKER, BAYARD TAYLOR, 
SAXE, Sone RS. AMELIA WELBY, GALLA- 
GHER, COZZENS, HALLECK 


We believe this to be one of the most valuable pre- 
miums ever offered by any periodical for one sub- 
scriber. We have already given away more than 
14,000 copies of this beautiful work of art as pre- 
miums, and shall continue to presentZthem to sub- 





scribers for THE INDEPENDENT on the following 
terms: 
1 Subscriber. one yee>, in advan stage 

free, including the above Engra ~ ~ deepest 25 
A renewal of an Old Subscription for two 

years, in advance, postage free, including 
the above Engraving.....c.ecccee esececsecsceee 6 00 


POSTACE FREE! 


CHARLES SUMNER. 
Size 14 by 18 Inches. 


The new and magnificent Steel Engraving of Cuaries 
Sumner by the great artist, Ritchie, is completed and 
ready for delivery. Our subscribers and friends 
will please understand that they can have this 
splendid work of art by sending us the name ef one 
new eatmceiier, wit #3.50, or by renewing their sub- 

oo ons for one year (if not in arrears) and sending 
ust e same amount, or for a two-years’ renewal and 

00 in advance, or for two new subscribers and 

@ in advance. This new and perfect engraving 
alone (Fithout THE INDEPENDENT) is well worth 
from $5 to $10, as similar engravings usually sell at 
the print stores. 


GRANT AND WILSON. 
Size 14 by 18 Inches. 


Mr. Ritchie nas engraved tor us accurate and 
beautiful Steel Engravings of President Grant and 
Vice-President Wilson. e will send both of these 
fine works of art to subscribers for THE INDEPEND- 
ENT on the following terms: 

1 Subscriber, one year, in advance, postage 
free, including both of the the above Engravings. $3.00 


EDWIN M. STANTON. 


Size 14 by 18 Inches. 


We have beautiful Steel Enyravings (from a plate 
made by Mr. Ritchie) of the famous War Seeretary of 
Mr. Lincoln's Cabinet— Edwin M. Stanton. ‘he work 
san accurate likeness of one of the most conspicu- 
ous characters of our late Rebellion and is becoming 
more and more valuable. We will present it to sub- 
scribers for THE INDEPENDENT on the following 


rms 
1 Subscriber. one year, in advance, postage 
free, including the above Er Engraving...... ..... 33 00 


CARPENTER’S BOOK, 
SIX MONTES AT THE WHITE owes WITH 
ABRAHAM LINCOL) 

This book is a faithful and graphic eenttal of the 
scenes, events, and conversations which transpired 
within the cognizance of its author, while residing at 
the White House, engaged on his famous inting 

“The Emancipation Prociamation,’ ” We will presen 
this book to subscribers for TEE INDEPENDENT on 
the following terms: 

1 Subscriber, one year, in advance, postage , 
free, including the above bor book... 


‘¢ PROVIDENCE”? WRINGER. 
We have a contract with the manufacturers of the 
“ Providence Wringer,” by which we offer their very 
best ‘‘Cog-Wheel Machine” (cash price $8) to any 
person who will send us the names of three NEW 
subscribers, with the money. $3.00 each, ($9.00 in 
all), in advance; or who will renew their own snb- 
scriptions for three years in advance and pay us 
$8.00. The “Wringer” will be delivered at our 
office or sent by express, a8 may be directed. 
(? See Advertisement, on page 31 of this issue. 


Special Notice.—Subscribers for THE INDEPEND- 
ENT are particularly requested not to pay money to 
persons representing themselves as agents until they 
receive the Premium and our regular Form of Certifi- 
cate, bearing the fac-simile signature of the Publisher, 
guaranteeing the sending of the paper. 

Address RY Cc. WEN, 


eden “The Independent,” 
P.-0. Box 2787, New York City. 
WESTERN OFFICE: 70 State Str2et. Chicago, Ill. 
JOHN P. FISK, Manager. 
EE 


The Independent, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Remittances must be made in_ Money Orders. Bank 
Checks. or Drafts. if possinle. When neither of these 
can be procured, send the money in a Registered Letter 
The present registration system is virtually an abdso- 
lute protection against losses bv mail, and ai Post- 
masters are — to register letters whenever re- 
quested to do 


5:2 Numbers, 9 “advance (postage free).. $3.00. 
“ “ “ 1 ‘06. 
2 “ after 3 mos., x 3.50. 
e after 6 mos., = 4.00. 


2 
3 enort subscriptions 10 cents per copy. 

PA S are forward ntil an explicit orderis 
received by the Publisher for their discontinuance, 
and until payment of all arrearages is made as re- 

i y law. 

q No names oneness = the subscription booEs without 
the money in adva 

SUBSC IBERS ore * particularly recuested to note 
the en of their subscriptions, and to forward 
what is due for the —, year. with or withont 
further reminder from this office. 

THE RECEIPT of the paper isa sufficient receipt 
of tne FIRST peheeiptcn. RECEIPTS for money 
remitted to RENEW subscriptions are indicated by 
the change in the date of expiration on the little yei- 
Jow ticket attached to the paper, which change is mr Le 
either the first or second weeF after the money is re- 

ceived. But when a poatage stamp is received the ree 


will be sent b 
“Messrs SAM PSON LA LOW & CO., No. 188 Fleet street, 
re our Agents in London to receive subseriptions 
nis. 
and advertiseme ¥ ©. BOWE 
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Editor. Publisher and Proprietor, 
P.O. Box 2787. New York City. 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1.—Anv person who takes @ paper regularly frum the 
post-office—whether directed to his name or another's 
or wnetnher ne a subscribed or not—is responsible 
for the payment. 

2.—If a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay ail arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made. and collect the 
whole amount. whether the paper is taken from the 
oe or not 

—The courts have decided that refusing to take 

newspapers and periodicals from tbe post-offic e, OF 
removing and leaving them uncalled for, is prima 
facie evidence of intentional fraud. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


PER AGATE LINE, EACH INSERISION. 

(14 lines to tae inch. 200 lines to the celumn.) 
Quamary NEE. Nyy Page & Business pacman ~ 
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Chicago, Ll, 
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Financial. 
EX-SPEAKER BLAINE ON FINANCE. 


Ex-SPEAKER Buatne last week delivered 
an exceedingly able speéch on the currency 
question. After alluding to the circum- 
stances under which the legal-tender notes 
were authorized, as a war measure, justified 
not by the text of the Constitution, but by 
the supreme exigency of the situation, and 
also alluding to the attitude of the Demo- 
cratic party at the time, in Congress and out 
of it, in opposing the measure and denounc- 
ing it, as unconstitutional, he presented to 
the House and to the country the astounding 
fact that a large section, perhaps the major- 
ity of this same party, now demand in time 
of peace what is to be defended only by 
the inexorable necessity of war. The prop- 
osition of these gentlemen is not to treat 
the legal-tender notes already issued as a 
debt to be paid; but to treat them 
permanent currency, never to be paid, to 
withdraw all ‘the of the national 
banks, and supply their place by issuing an 
equal amount of legal-tender notes, and 
then add to their volume from time to time, 
according to the so-called wants of trade. 
This is the creeMf the modern inflation 
Democrat, and, hence, his opposition to the 
Resumption Act passed by the last Con- 
gress, and to every act or process that con- 
templates a return to the gold standard of 
value by the payment and retirement of 
legzal-tender notes. 

In regard to this creed Mr. Blaine said: 
‘The great and, tomy mind, unanswer- 
able objection to this scheme is that it places 
the currency wholly in the power and un 
der the direction of Congress.” He fur- 
ther said: ‘‘If the people of the United 
States were fully awake and aroused to 
their interests, and could see things as they 
are, instead of increasing the power of Con- 
gress over the currency, they would by the 
shortest practicable process divorce the two, 
completely and forever.” No Congress that 
was ever assembled is fit to decide how 
much currency is necessary to meet the 
wants of trade, and no government can ever 
be the direct source of an irredeemable pa- 
per circulation, invested with the legal-ten 
der quality, without vastly more evils than 
benefits. The only ground that can ever 
justify such a circulation is some supreme 
necessity, that transcends all ordinary laws; 
and the moment the necessity is passed the 
people should immediately—what they are 
not apt to do—return toa sound system of 
finance, and treat paper issues simply as the 
representatives of real money. 

The Republican party by the Resumption 
Act of last year, by the Public Credit Act 
of 1869, by the platform of its National 
Convention in 1872, by the uniform utter- 
ances of its state conventions, and by the 
well-known position of its leading states- 
men, of, whom ex-Speaker Blaine is a con- 
spicuous example, is thoroughly committed 
to the doctrine of honest money. It means 
to pay the legal-tender debt and adopt 
measures that will bring the country to 
specie payment ‘“‘at the earliest practicable 
period,” and with the least derangement of 
business compatible with attaining the end. 
It will go into the next presidential strug- 
gle with this doctrine upon its banner. It 
ought to win, and we believe that it will 
win. 

Where is Democracy? At present it is 
holding caucus meetings in Washington 
and trying to find out where itis. It has 
not yet been able as a party to define its 
own position. Its great difficulty consists 
in having no settled principles other than 
the single desire to get into power. 


as a 
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MONEY MARKET. 


ALL the movements in and about Wall 
Street are on the ascending scale; but there 
has been no actual change in financial or 
commercial condition of affairs, which are, 
as they have been fora long time, favorable 


to present and future prosperity. The 
speech of Mr. Blaine in Congress must be 


accepted as an expression of the will of the 
Republicans, of the President, and of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and it means 
that no change will be permitted in the act 
of January, 1875, requiring specie redemp- 
tion in 1879. The speech was carefully 
prepared and had been lying in print full 
two months before it was delivered, and 








the ground it takes is not likely to be 
abandoned, although it is possible that more 
change may be made in that part of the att 
which requires the Treasury Department to 
redeem the $45,000;000 of fractional cur- 
rency in silver as soon as he can provide 
the coin necessary for the consummation of 
the act. The chief point of interest with 
the public now is to learn when the Treas- 
ury will commence its redeeming opera- 
tions; for, whenever it may be, something 
serious is likely to follow. In the mean- 
while, we are losing the interest on some 
$15,000,000 of silver held in reserve, which 
might otherwise be shipped abroad, 
place of so much gold. 

One of the unmistakable evidences of re- 
turning activity in business is the fact that 
during last month the demand for postage 
stamps, postal cards, and stamped envel- 
opes reach the vast sum of $3,500,000, 
which is an altogether unparalleled amount. 
Since June 30th, 1875, the Post-office 
has sold 90,000,000 postal cards, while the 
entire sales of the preceding fiscal year 
were but 108,000,000. These facts certain- 
ly go to prove a greater activity in general 
business, and if we could know what the 
telegraph companies are doing the facts 
would probably be equally encouraging. 

Money has been in very abundant supply 
during the week, and rates for call loans 
have ranged from 3 to 5 per cent.; while at 
the close, after the announcement of the 
favorable Bank Statement, the offerings by 
private bankers were at 2 to 3 per cent. 

The changes in the figures of the Bank 
Stacement were all favorable to continued 
ease, being an increase in loans of $489,300, 
in specie of $933,800, in legal-tenders of 
$539,400, in deposits of $1,049,400, 
and a decrease in circulation of $155,- 
800. These items make an increase in 
the reserve, as compared with the previous 
week’s statement, of $1,210,850, making 
the surplus reserve in excess of the required 
25 per cent. $16,010,575. 

The banks discount freely for their cus- 
tomers and first-class paper is easily nego- 
tiated by the street brokers at 5 to7 per 
cent. Domestic exchanges are in our favor 
at the South, and at the West are not much 
against us, the rates being merely nominal. 

The speculative transactions on the Stock 
Exchange during the week have been mod- 
erately active, and have been mainly in the 
stocks of the Chicago and Northwestern 
roads and inthe Milwaukie and St. Paul 
roads, which have been carried up to higher 
points than they had reached before since 
the panic of 1873. The disturbing element 
in these stocks has been the anticipated ac- 
tion of the Wisconsin legislature in rela- 
tion to the repeal or modification of the 
mischievous Granger bills, which have had 
such a disastrous influence upon all West- 
ern railroad properties. The question of 
repeal is still undecided; but the manipu- 
lators of the St. Paul and Northwestern 
stocks have managed their affairs so adroit- 
ly that they have put up and kept up prices 
to a point which would yield them hand- 
some profits if they could sell out without 
breaking the market. 

The Western Union Telegraph keeps 
steady at 77 to 78, without any effort on the 
part of its friends; and, as the present year 
will be a very good one for every corpora- 
tion whose business it is to carry messages, 
the telegraph companies are not likely to 
experience any falling off in their receipts 
or profits. But the express companies are 
all having a very remarkable rise in their 
stocks, as a natural consequence of the in- 
crease of business which they have already 
been favored with. During the week 
Adams Express has advanced 3 per cent., 
United States 64, American 5, W ells, 
Fargo 48. Rock Island Railroad shares 
have gone up 14, Delaware and Hud- 
son Canal Compa 13, Dubuque 3, Har- 
lem 64, Missouri, oe and Texas 14, 
New York Central 83, Iron Mountain 4}, 
Kansas City Preferred 2, Union Pacific 4, 
Northwest Common 1%, do. Preferred 14, 
St. Paul Common j, do. Preferred 18, and 
Western Union Telegraph 8. The decline 
has been mostly in the stocks of companies 
dependent upon the coal trade, and in New 
Jersey Central 2 per cent., Delaw are, Lack- 
awanna, and Western 18, caused by the 
dullness in the coal trade and from the in- 
troduction of a bill in the New Jersey 
legislature to tax railroad corporations + 
per cent. on the cost of their equipment. 

The market for all classes of sound in- 
vestment stocks and railroad mortgage 
bonds is very firm and there is an advance 
of } to 4 per cent. in the various classes of 
Government bonds. 

The gold market has been very quiet and 


in 


the changes within a range of } per cent. 
The closing price was 113. 
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FIRST-CLASS 
INVESTMENT BONDS. 








No. 5 NASSAU St., NEW YORK. 


We give particular attention to DIRECT DEAL- 
INGS IN GOVERNMENT BONDS AT CURRENT MAR- 
KET RATES, and are prepared at all times to buy 
or sell in large or small amounts, to suit all 
classes of investors. Orders by mail or tele- 
graph will receive careful attention. 

We shall be pleased to furnish information in 
reference to all matters connected with invest- 
ments in Government Bonds. 

We also buy and sell GoLtp and Gop Cov- 
PONS, COLLECT DIvIDENDs and Town, County, 
and STaTE Coupons, ete., and buy and sell on 
Commission all MARKETABLE Stocks and 
BonpDs. 

In our BANKING DEPARTMENT we receive de- 
posits and remittances, subject to draft, and 
allow interest, to be credited monthly, on bal- 
ances averaging for the month from $1,000 to 
$5,000 at the rate of three per cent. per annum, 
and on balances averaging over $5,000, at the 


rate of four per cent. 
FISK & HATCH. 


INDIANAPOLIS. 
D. E. SNYDER & €0., 


BANKERS AND INVESTING AGENTS. 
Particular attention given to Coupon Keal Estate 
Morigages. without cost to the lender. 
i Rete ~ gat Any of the Banks or Bankers ot In- 
jana 
Thames National Bank, Norwich. Conn 
New York Correspondent: Importers’ and Traders 
National Bank. 


WALL STREET CARICATURES. 


A NEW BOOK, 48 PAGHS, containing 14 Engraved 
Illustrations, with 
Information for Stock Speculators. 


— covers, price 10 cents, by mal. Paper covers, 
IBRIDGE & CO., 
Bankers and Brokers, 2 2 Wall St., N.Y. 








WANTED " party to represent us in 





every county. Liberal arrange- 
mente. Business honorable, 
U permanent, and _ profitable. 
Must contro! some ready cash. Opportunities are con- 
santly urising in stocks and stock privileges where- 
by we can more than double investments for our cus- 
tomers, Send for particulars and explanatory circular 


BU cms wats TER & ¢ ae ’ manors and Brokers, 
Fs O 
leads to fortune. A i2-page 


d New Toss City. 
$ [ 0 to $500 © book, explaining eee 


and copy of ne Ww 1 Street Review SENT F 
TICKLING CoO., Bankers and 
Brokers, 72 BRO OAD WAY, NEW YORK. 


A SOLID TWELVE PER CENT. 


While bonds and stocks are Wwe footballs of brokera, 
thesoiid ul.noisand Missouri » EN PER CENTS (semi 
anpuaily at the American kxchange i one eo 
New York) and our choice Kansas ‘I’ 

CENTS have never failed. Nothing &. hed urthouske 
can impau their absolute a ofge and as romot- 
ness, ask our New York Bank. Gur paper ne ways at 
ur in New York, because os for at maturity. 
Have loaned millions, and nota He ar rs — been 
lost. For details address ACTUA Yentral 
Minois Loan Acency, Jacksonville, li & 6 box 657. 
NET. 


10 PER me NT. J Coupon Bonds 


Improved Farm 
Guaranteed. We loan not to exceed one-third of ae 
value ascertained by persona: insp.ction. In ma 
years’ business have never lost a dollar. We pay the 
interest prompily, semi-annually, in New York. No 
customer of ours ever waited a day for interest, bot 
even during the hardest time that Kansas is likely 
ever to see. Her prosperity is now certain. Send for 
particulars. References in every State in the Union. 

B. WATKINS & CO., LAWRENCE, KAN, 
t#-Collections throughout the West a specialty. 
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Twenty-fifth Annual Report 


MANHATTAN 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK, 


Nos. 156 and 158 Broadway. 


Income for the Year 1875. 









For Premiums, Extra Premiums, etc....... $1,436,103 17 
For Interest.... « 586,843 98 
For Interest, etc., ACCPUET. .........00ecccccee 304.538 90 
$2,327 486 05 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Paid for Claims by death on 
Policies and Payment of 
PBTONIOR cies. 2cseesons ieses $720,451 07 
Paid for Dividends, Return 
Premiums, Purchased Poli- 
cies, and Interest on Divi- 
WU cia excccotcqavepecswasas « 499,933 20 
Total amount returned to 
Policyho'ders................ $1,290,384 27 
Paid for Expenses, Salaries, 
Taxes, Medical Kxaminers’ 
Fees, and Commissions..... _330,607 39 
——_——— $1,620,991 66 
ASSETS. 
Cash in Bank, Trust Co., and 
ONE 5 ocaccccwacsenseiove $55,868 75 
Bonds and mortgaz res and in- 
terest accrued on same..... 5,676,007 85 
Loans on policies in torce.... 2,180,500 10 


United States and New York 


BUG FROME cccesinsecdscnece 635,710 50 





Real estate, cost............++. 46,035 83 
Quarterly and semi-annual 
premiums deferred, and pre- 
miums and interest in 
course of collection and 
transmission. .............0... 398,989 23 
Temporary Loans on Stocks 
and Bonds (market value of 
the securities $1,200,000)..... 904,311 84 
Interest due to date and all 
Other PEOPeIrty.. ....52.ccec00s 112,519 24 
eins =" = 10,009,043 34 
Gross Assets . « « + $10,009,943 34 
HENRY STOKES, President. 


Cc. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-President. 
J. L. HALSEY, Secretary. 
8S. N STEBBINS, Actuary. 
H, Y. WEMPLE, H. B. STOKES, 
Assistant Secretaries. 


ANOVER 


Fire Insurance Co., 


120 Broadway, corner Cedar Street. 


Rash Capital - - - 
ash Surplus - - 


Cross Assets, ’ 
Jan. 1,1876 - - - 1,592,775 09 
B. 8. WALCOTT, President, 
I. REMSEN LANE, Secretary. 
CHARLES L. ROE, Assistant Secretary. 











$ 500,000 00 
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Surplus... 


| Starenaed Note Assets. 





The return hr on Somty (Dividend) tor ise ot aa ba "most pil 
The conservative and p-uden 


promoted. 


The 
bs SAVINGS BANK PLA 
thereby rendered as a oe nomotiable | as a United States Bo 
GEO. F.8 





E. W. DERBY M. NDS on Physician. 
TOHN F. COLLINS, Manager of Agencies. 


deemed a suflicient guaranty that the bes best hinercate® Of policyho! 


KNICKERBOCKER continues to offer liberal contracts of insurance and to earnestly commend the 
N.” Policies on this plan | beng on th 


KNICKERBOCKER 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 239 Broadway, N. 
JOHN A. NICHOLS, President. 


Accumulated Assets, Jan. I, 1875... ae ee 


sev cesecseesese cee 8@,640,230 62 
1,465,042 86 


(including Taxes) to Total nee 10. 97. 
RATIVE  aapemuaian 1873 an 


$9444) 99 88 


Company has declared a return premium (Divide xd 
cipa’ 


Decrease. 

*3.901 433 $3 eet 33 

. availabie on set- 
policies, proportionate to their contri bution to surplus. 





pol licies, be larger than that of 1874. 


e © hown by the res given above, are 
slieyholders are bonestly Lt and faithfuliy 


eir face a definite cash surrender value, and are 
. HIBBAR 
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HENRY W. TORINGON. Counce 
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LULLABY, MY BABIE. 
BY MRS. M. D. BRINE. 


TWILIGHT shades are softly falling, 

Birds their truant mates are calling, 

While my babie sweet and I 

Sing our evening lullaby. 

Hush thee! hush thee! babie mine ! 

One by one the bright stars shine, 

Peeping earthward, seeking, maybe, 

For thyself, my precious babie ! 

But they shall not have thee, dear ; 

Mother’s arms will hold thee here. 
Lullaby! oh, lullaby! 





On the waters far away 
Father sees the twilight gray, 
Father knows when birdies rest 
Safe within each downy nest, 
Knows that when the stars are peeping 
His wee birdling should be sleeping, 
And his sailor heart, I know, 
Yearns for those who miss him so. 
Sleep, my babie! lullaby ! 
Darker, darker grows the sky. 
Lullaby ! oh, lullaby ! 


Soft the fringéd lids are closing, 
Babie on my breast reposing, 
Straight to dreamland hies away, 
With the angels there at play ; 
While the echo of my song 
Round her senses lingers long. 
Visions bright, my babe beguiling, 
Part the rosebud lips in smiling, 
Or perchance a mother’s kiss 
Fills the dreaming heart with bliss. 
Lullaby ! oh, lullaby! 


Lullaby ! lul-lullaby ! 

When the stars have left the sky 

Baby’s eyes shall open wide, 

Back from dreamland at my side. 

Birdies shall their nests forsake, 

Dewdrops from their wings shall shake, 

All the earth shall laugh and shine 

With the sunrise, babie mine ; 

But till morning thou and I 

Still must sing our lullaby. 
Lullaby ! oh, lullaby ! 





THREE PICTURE MAKERS. 


BY PAUL COBDEN. 








‘“THE pictures are beautiful, Davy. Just 
,urn your head this way and look at them.” 

‘«* Beautiful! Such pictures beautiful! If 
you were half frozen to death, Hettie, you'd 
see something ‘ beautiful,’ said the sick boy, 
Davy, in an irritable tone, as he turned his 
head—not “‘ this way,” as his sister wanted 
him to, but the other way, facing the wall— 
a bare, smoky wall, where there were no pic- 
tures to be seen. 

‘*Do look this way, please do,” continued 
Hettie. ‘‘ You like pictures, and you make 
very pretty ones yourself. Mr. Bell told me, 
the other day, that your drawings in your 
last winter’s drawing-book were, many of 
them, worthy of a frame.” 

‘“‘A great deal he did,” answered Davy, 
in a still irritable tone, but yet a tone that 
showed he was fond of his school-teacher's 
praise. 

‘‘Yes, he positively did, and he said more 
than that. -He said that you had a decided 
genius for the pencil. He’s missed you and 
is coming soon to see you.” 

‘He'd better stay away from this shanty,” 
replied Davy. 

‘* But this isn’t a shanty, Davy,” said Het- 
tie, as she tried to smile and keep up her 
courage. 

“I call any place a shanty,” replied Davy, 
‘* where the wind whistles in and blows on a 
fellow’s aching head, and where all the wood 
that is burned is green, and not much of that. 
If I weren’t sick, I wouldn’t mind anything. 
I'd stir around and earn money and fix up this 
airy house, or get out of it and into another. 
And I wouldn’t let a green stick come 
within a mile of the house; for if there’s any- 
thing that makes me angry, it is green wood. 
But here I have to lie and hear it boil, 
while the water drops out of it, and see you 
blow and blow, as if you really thought you 
could make it burn. Oh, dear! how my 
head aches.” 

Why, the wood’s blazing at last. Hear it 
roar! I dried some of it by the fire, yester- 
day, and it’s burning pretty well now. The 
Toom will soon be warm, and that’ll dis- 
solve all- the pictures. Come, Davy, please 
look this way and see the beautiful pictures, 
made by Sir Jack Frost, on the panes— 


trees, flowers, and all kinds of beautiful 
things.” 





Davy turned his head on the pillow, as if 
ashamed to resist his sister any longer, and 
for a few minutes he seemed diverted by 
Jack Frost’s pictures on glass. But he found 
it more in harmony with his mood to look 
toward the wall, and he again turned his 
head on the pillow, and began to talk 
about the “‘ shanty” and ‘‘ poverty” and his 
‘* sick head.” 

‘“-You may look at the ‘ beautiful pic- 
tures,’ Hettie, as much as you like,” he said, 
‘if you like such a picture-maker as Jack 
Frost. Idon’t. It’s all well enough when 
he does his work on rich people’s windows. 
They’ve no reason to dislike him. He 
don’t do them any harm; but he’s enough 
to drive two orphan children, like us, crazy. 
If I were only up and well, I'd take 
my knife and scratch off all his detestable 
pictures, for they make me think of the 
long, hard winter that’s before us, with no- 
body to help us.” 

“Davy,” said Hettie, in a motherly tone, 
although she was the younger of the two, 
‘“we mustn’t forget what Mother told us be- 
fore she went away. She told us to ‘take 
short views.’ And now we’re looking ahead 
all the time, into the long winter.” 

‘Mother told us something else too, Davy,” 
continued Hettie, and her voice dropped in- 
to almost a whisper, as she thought of the 
mother who stayed with them as long as 
she could, and comforted them as well as 
she could, before she went away. 

‘Some way, I don’t like to talk about 
Mother,” replied Davy; ‘‘ for I think that if 
we hadn’t grown so poor she might have 
lived.” 

‘* But the last words she said were ‘God 
is good,’ and ‘God is your father.’ So I 
know, Davy, that God must be good; and I 
know too that God is our father. Then we 
are not orphans, you see.” 

‘* No, I don’t see. Oh, dear! how my head 
aches. I tell you, Hettie, those windows 
are dreadful. There isn’t fire enough here 
totouch them. Whata poor, crazy fellow I 
was, though, last night. And who knows 
I'll keep all straight through to-day ? Where 
did you go yesterday afternoon?” 

**T left you asleep, and thought I’d be 
home before you waked.” 

‘«But where did you go, Hettie ?” 

“Oh! only on a little errand and to get the 
fresh air.” 

‘“‘ Ah! ‘a little errand’ and ‘to get the 
fresh air.” You can’t dodge me, little sis, 
You went all around, to every place you 
could think of, to find work—sewing, no 
doubt; and you didn’t have a thought of the 
fresh air.” 

“Yes, I did. Truly, now, I did; for I 
thought, as the wind blew into my face, 
what Mother used to say about air. She 
always called it ‘God’s air,’ and she often 
used to say that God loved us, or he wouldn’t 
give us such fine, sweet air to breathe. The 
air revived me yesterday, Davy; and some- 
thing else revived me too. I’m going to em- 
broider a chair for Mrs. Barber, unless she 
changes her mind; and I don’t think she 
will.” 

“‘T’m sorry you'll have to work, little sis- 
ter,” replied Davy; ‘‘ but I suppose you'll 
rave about the ‘ beautiful’ colors in the 
embroidery, and they'll please you almost 
as much as the money. I hope it won’t put 
your eyes out or put you out of the world. 
You don’t look as if you could ever work 
very hard; but maybe the fever will leave 
me pretty soon, and maybe I’ll find some: 
thing todo. But I don’t know.” 

“Take a little sleep, Davy,” said Hettie. 
‘There now, that’s a good boy,” she added; 
and she patted him gently and stroked 
his hair, as if she were the mother, instead 
of the little sister, of the boy of seventeen. 


‘* My fever’s coming on as hard as it can 
come, Sis,” said Davy. ‘‘By afternoon I'll 
be the wildest fellow you’ve ever seen.” 

“No, no, Davy. Take a good rest now,” 
replied Hettie; and again the “ little sister ” 
patted and caressed her brother, as if she 
had power over all evil spirits. And indeed 
she seemed to control the evil spirit that 
tormented her brother, for sleep came and 
poured,balm on his feverish, aching head. 
He thought no more of Jack Frost’s ‘“‘dread- 
ful pictures,” or the green w6od, or the whis- 
tling winds. He slept for nearly two hours, 
and while he slept Hettie repeated often to 
herself the mother’s tender words: “God 
is good.” ‘God is your father.” ‘‘ The 
wood is green, and the kindlings wet, and 











the chimney smokes, and we navéh't much ** Ah! excuse me, miss. And does your 


money left, and all that people tell us is 
that we'll have to go to the poorhouse,” 
shesaid. And then, with a thought of pride, 
she raiséd her head and shook it almost dis- 
dainfully, as she added: ‘‘ Never! never! 
Pll work, and so will Davy, as soon as he is 
well; and we'll earn enough to support us. 
For ‘God is good.’ ‘God is your father.’” 

‘‘But when Davy waked he was restless 
and wild with fever. “Whew! whew!” he 
exclaimed, as he opened his eyes and looked 
around him. ‘Plenty of dry wood on now. 
No green wood here. Cracks all stopped 
up too. Hot house!” 

‘* It’s cold enough here,” thought Hettie. 
‘‘The green wood don’t half burn. Poor 
boy! his fever has come on again.” 

‘*Lay me out in a snow-drift!” exclaimed 
Davy, after a few minutes’ quiet. ‘‘ Come, 
little sister, be quick. Raise the window 
and put me out. Moved into a fiery fur- 
nace, haven’t you? Yes, yes, green wood 
ali gone.” 

Davy’s fever went off gradually, and 
when it was time to light a lamp he had 
grown cool and seemed himself again; but 
all through the day he talked much about 
Jack Frost and his ‘‘ dreadful pictures,” 
and about ‘“‘ getting down so low that there 
was no getting up again.” - 

Hettie did not goto her bed that night 
until Davy was quiet in his; and then she 
lay down, but not to sleep. Her brother 
was breathing as if in refreshing sleep; but 
in the darkness she was painting a picture 
—a picture that had all bright and pleas- 
ant things, both in the background and in 
the foreground. At last she fell asleep, 
repeating to herself: ‘God is good. God 
is your father.” 

In the morning Davy was much better; 
and when she had given him his breakfast 
and made everything around him as com- 
fortable as she could she told him that she, 
as well as Jack Frost, could make pictures 
—that she had been at work on one the 
night before, while he was asleep. 

‘‘And what have you been painting, little 
sister?” replied Davy. ‘I think I know. 
You’ve been painting a chariot, with you 
and me in it, drawn through ‘the air by six 
milk-white horses. ‘‘That’s what you’ve 
been at. I know you.” 

‘‘That wasn’t my painting,” replied Het- 
tie, half-playfully, half-tenderly. ‘‘After 
I put out my light and was in bed, I said to 
myself : ‘‘‘God is good. God is your fath- 
er’; and that, Davy, helped me to paint my 
picture. But there isn’t any chariot in it, 
nor even one horse, of any color. Only a 
pleasant little home, with warm fires, and 
bright lights, and plenty of work for you 
and me to do.” 

‘‘We don’t want to be rich, you know,” 
added Hettie, very demurely and sagely 
for a girl of fifteen; ‘‘ for riches are danger- 
ous. And if they were not, they have a 
way sometimes of using their wings just as 
birds do.” 

“Did you leave the green wood out of 
your picture, Hettie?” 

‘Yes, and the green kindlings too, and 
the smoky chimney; for you see I painted 
a picture of things as they're going to be, 
and not as they are now.” 

While Hettie was telling Davy all about 
her picture she forgot everything else, and 
the fire went out. 

‘* Well, this will never do,” she said, ‘‘ to 
sit here and talk about pictures and shiver 
with the cold. Ill run out and see if I 
can’t pick up something dry, to start a fire.” 

Hettie took a basket and went out, sing- 
ing as merrily asa bird. Her picture was 
before her eyes all the time, and she couldn’t 
help singing. But she found it no easy. mat- 
ter to fill her basket with what she wanted. 
There was nothing dry to be found, and 
she turned to go back into the house, when 
she heard a pleasant, cheery voice. She 
looked up, and saw a man shingling the roof 
of a house near by. 

“Hard finding anything but dirt and 
stones there, my little miss,” he said; ‘‘ but 
just wait a minute, while I throw you 
down a bunch of these old shingles.” 

“Oh! thank you, sir; thank you. They'll 
start my green wood, I know.” 

‘***Green wood’? Bless your soul! you 
don’t use green wood, do you? Can’t your 
father earn something better than that ?” 

“Thave no father here. He’s gone to the 
Better Country.” 





mother find it hard work to get on alone.” 

‘*She’s gone where he is, and my brother 
Davy and I are keeping house alone.” 

‘‘Bad! bad! But don’t get downhearted, 
little miss. Jonah Kemp would like to help 
you, if you'll put up with his rough ways. 
He’s been a sea-captain all his life, and he 
sometimes hurts people’s feelings before he 
knows it. I’m sorry, child, that your father 
and mother are both gone.” 

‘““You haven’t hurt my feelings, sir,” re- 
plied Hettie. ‘‘Is your name Jonah Kemp?” 

“Yes, miss, that’s my name. A queer 
name, isn’t it? But I’m no relation to that 
Jonah that ran away, and fetched up at last 
in the whale. So you and the brother live 
all alone in that house? And are you com- 
fortable?” 

‘‘Not as comfortable as we will be by 
and by.” 

‘““What makes you say that, my little 
dear? Has anybody left you money ?” 

‘*No, sir. But my mother’s last words 
were: ‘God is good. God is your fath- 
er,” said Hettie, in a low, tender voice, 
that went straight to Jonah Kemp’s heart. 
He wiped his eyes on his coat-sleeve and 
the sound of his hammer was still. 

‘You shall have all the old shingles from 
this roof for kindlings,” he said. ‘‘I’ve got 
an old horse that thinks just as I do, and 
he'll be happy to draw them all into your 
yard to-morrow; and when he’s done his 
part I'll do mine. [Il throw them into 
your shed. I'll bring you some dry wood, 
too, for I own a whole wood-lot. I'ma 
sea-captain, and we fellows are pretty rough 
sometimes. But you believe in God, I see; 
andsodolI. And I don’t want him to tell 
me, when he comes to settle with me, that I 
was unkind to widows and orphans and 
kept my whole wood-lot for myself. Now 
you may expect all these old, dry shingles 
to-morrow, and enough dry wood to fill 
your shed.” 

Hettie sat down on a stone and began to 
ery. 

“Don’t cry, my little girl,” said Jonah. 
“And don’t sit there in the co!d a minute; 
but run right in with your shingles and 
start a fire. I’ll send one of my boys around 
before dark with a wheelbarrow of wood, 
already sawed and split—enough to last 
you until the load comes to-morrow.” 

Hettie stammered out ‘‘Thank you” as 
well as she could, and rushed into the house, 
and again began to cry. 

‘‘Who’s been hurtin’ you?” asked Davy, 
indignantly. 

‘‘Nobody,” sobbed Hettie. Somebody’s 
been good to me, and to you too, and it’s all 
so strange. Oh! Davy, Davy, we’ve found 
a friend, and I do believe that everything 
I’ve put into my picture will come true.” 


Hettie told her brother all about Jonah 
Kemp and what he had said to her. 

Davy was puzzled to know what it all 
meant, and it seemed to him that Hettie 
had been dreaming. 

But before another three weeks were 
gone all was changed in the home of the 
orphans, The snow melted on the roof, 
but no water dropped through, for Jonah 
Kemp had put new shingles on the roof; 
and everywhere about the house there 
were proofs of his néver-failing kindness. 

One evening, as Hettie and Davy sat to- 
gether by the table, near their warm dry- 
wood fire—Davy at work with his pencil and 
drawing-paper and Hettie sewing—Davy 
said: ‘‘I was a cross, provoking fellow a 
few months ago, Hettie, and sick too; but 
you were sweet and good, and your picture 
was better than any I’ve made. It was 
painted in the dark, too, and just what you 
painted has come true. Jonah Kemp calls 
us ‘my children’ and keeps doing some- 
thing for us all the time; and we seem to 
have good luck ourselves whenever we try 
to earn anything. Mrs. Barber paid you ten 
dollars for embroidering that chair, and my 
little drawings bring something.” 

“You're a noble, brave boy,” replied Het- 
tie. ‘‘ You are so industrious and persever- 
ing that I admire you every day. Mr. Bell 
says that no scholar in his school can do 
what you can with the pencil. He’s found 
three more purchasers for ‘The Maid and 
her Milk-pail,’ and he says you'll not be 
out of employment very soon.” 

The winter passed quickly in the little 


| home where Hettie and Davy worked so 


cheerfully and suecéssfully, with Jonah 
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Kemp ever ready to help them when they 
needed him. 

But Jonah was about to leave them for 
a few months, and had come in to bid them 
good-bye. 

‘‘Keep up your courage, my children,” 
he said. Remember you’re my children as 
much when I’m on the sea as you are when 
I’m onland. My wife will be here every day 
or so; and if you should be sick, she’ll nurse 
you well. And she'll keep her eye out 
and see that you don’t want for anything. 
Don’t be concerned about next winter; 
for I'll be home when the vessels lay up 
in the fall, and you own part of my 
wood-lot, you know.” 

Hettie rushed up to Jonah Kemp and 
put her arms around his neck and kissed 
him, while Davy twisted himself in every 
direction, determined not to cry. 

Jonah was gone, and yet he was there in 
that little home, where he had spoken so 
many kind werds and showered so many 
comforts. 

‘‘We seem to see and hear him all the 
time,” said Davy, when months had gone by; 
‘‘and it won’t be very long now before he'll 
be here. And it'll not be very long, either, 
before winter and Jack Frost, too, will be 
here. But Jack Frost’ll be shy of us after 
this. He may try his hand on the windows; 
but he’l! soon be discouraged and give up, 
for our warm fires will spoil all his pictures. 
He’s out of business in this house. You 
and I are the picture-makers now. 

“Yes,” answered Hettie, and she tried 
to drive back the gathering tears, for Davy 
did not like to see tears in her eyes—‘‘ yes, 
we are the picture-makers now. ‘God is 
good. God is our father.’” 
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DurtnG the day matters became tolerably 
quiet, and after dinner Brother O’Sullivan 
wanted to collect his thoughts and make a 
little preparation for the Sabbath. So he 
came to Miss C. and asked her to lend him 
‘*Clark’s Com-ment-aries.”” She guessed at 
his meaning and handed him two large vol- 
umes. Ina few moments he returned agd 
asked her for a voc-a-bool-ary. . 

‘‘A what?” said Miss C. 

‘* A voc-a-bool-ary, Miss.” 

“‘T never heard of such a thing, Brother 
O’S. Is it an animal of any sort?” 

‘““No, Miss,” said he. ‘‘It is a book, 
sometimes called a dictionary.” 

“‘Oh! yes,” said she. ‘‘ We haveseveral. 
How stupid Iam not to have understood 
you. I thought it was some ‘venomous 
beast’ you were inquiring about.” She 
gave him the book, with a bewitching smile, 
that went straight to his heart. 

That night, at family worship, Brother 
O’S. officiated, when it appeared that his 
habit ef mispronouncing words was not 
more remarkable than that of miscalling 
them, and in reading the Scriptures he fre- 
quently made the most ludicrous mistakes. 
Some of these he would see and correct at 
the time; others he did not seem to notice. 
That night he read a portion of the history 
of one of the kings of Israel. The text read: 
«And the Lord smote him that he died.” 
He read it: ‘‘And the Lord smoked him, 
that he did.” 

Once in reading in an old family Bible, in 
which the letter s was formed long, like the 
letter f, he read: ‘‘And the Lord God 
formed man of the dust of the ground and 
breathed into his nostrils the breath of life, 
and man became a living foul.” 

Sometimes he turned two or more leaves 
at once, which changed the subject sudden- 
ly. For instance, he read: ‘‘ And the Lord 
God created great whales”; then, turning 
two leaves, he added, ‘‘and the Lord made 
coats of skins and clothed them.” 

The next day being Sunday, we went at 
the usual hour to the chapel. One of the 
local ministers, a man of fine talents and 
address, preached; and his sermon was fol- 
lowed by an exhortation from Brother 
O’Sullivan, whd in the afternoon was to 
preach to the Negroes at the same place. 
He wore a sack-coat, which had been given 
him in Columbus, and the first one that had 
been seen in the valley. Indeed, the fashion 
was‘new anywhere at that time. It was too 
small and strained around him in sucha 


way as F give him (Miss C. said) ‘‘ the ap 
pearance of a Muscovy drake with his tail 
pulled out.” The girls giggled and pinched 
each other, and asked Miss C. what ailed 
him. ‘ 

‘‘T suppose,” said she, ‘‘that. some vile 
wretch has cut off his coat-tail, and he has 
not discovered it. But. ’tis very sinful in 
you to laugh at the misfortunes of others, 
especially of a servant of God.” 

In ascending the pulpit stairs, he tried to 
step so lightly and gracefully that he tripped ; 
and when he extended his hands to regain 
his balance his attitude was anything but 
graceful, and the girls giggled and pinched 
again. Inthe attempt to hang up his hat, 
he missed the peg, and it rolled down the 
stairs, emptying its contents as it went. In 
a second attempt, he hung up Ais own, but 
knocked down the brother’s who was sitting 
at his side. This seemed to confuse and 
mortify him; but when he arose for exhor- 
tation he appeared perfectly calm. 

The text from which an able sermon had 
been preached was: ‘“‘It is easier fora 
camel to gothrough the eye of a needle 
than for a rich man to enter into the King- 
dom of God.” 

Brother O’Sullivan remarked that it might 
seem super-flu-ous for him to add anything 
to what the brother had said; but, the Lord 
willing, he would make a few de-sult-ary re- 
marks and give in his religious experience. 
In the first place,” said he, ‘‘‘ my brethren, 
I think that the meaning of the text has 
been ob-scu-rated by a wrong translation. 
I never could prescover any sense ina 
camel goin’ through the eye of a needle. 
Reason teaches me that it ought to have been 
translated cadle, instead of camel. I suppose 
you all know that a cable is a big rope. 

He had so often related his religious ex- 
perience that he went along very fluently. 
He told what an incorrigible sinner he was 
before his conversion. How he ‘‘abscon- 
dered” from his mother, leaving her ‘‘des- 
olute” and alone, until her heart broke with 
sorrow. He described the soul-harrowing 
torments he suffered while under conviction 
of sin and ‘‘before Satan let up on him,” 
and closed with an account of the joy of 
his mother when, like the Prodigal Son, 
he returned to her a changed man. 

When he had finished, Miss C. turned to 
me and said: ‘‘I reckon the old lady had 
calf’s head and veal cutlets for dinner that 
day.” Then wiped her eyes and affected 
great emotion. 

Next day Brother O’Sullivan started off 
on his circuit. The night before, Miss C., 
who had been reading Scott’s work on 
‘‘Demonology and Witchcraft,” learned 
that he was a strong believer in appari- 
tions, strange noises, and the supernatural 
in general. This suggested to her a plan 
of operations to test his nerve and courage, 
when he should return again next month. 
During his absence so much had the 
family increased that it became necessa- 
ry to fit up a cabin for him on his return. 
These cabins are made of logs, with 
spaces of greater or less distance between 
them, and in summer are delightful. In 
winter they are thatched with long moss, 
and can be close or not, as the occupant 
chooses. 

Next month, at the appointed time, 
Brother O’Sullivan returned, and on Friday 
evening, as before, a servant conducted 
him to the cabin, with which he was much 
pleased. He had been used to cabins and 
felt quite at home. 

At twilight, while he and the family were 
sitting on the verandah, Miss C. went 
stealthily to the cabin and tied a cord to the 
leg of a large chair, the arms of which were 
broken off, but which she replaced in such 
a manner that they would fall at the slight- 
est movement. She laid the cord close to 
the wall, at a considerable distance from the 
chair, put it between the logs, and returned 
to the verandah. 

Between conversation, music, reading, 
and prayers, the evening passed very pleas- 
antly. When the hour for retiring came, 
she apologized to Brother O’Sullivan for 
putting him in a cabin; but hoped he would 
find it comfortable. 

‘It is one,” said she, ‘‘that my brother 
occupied. But before he left for college he 
took a dislike to it because he so often heard 
strange sounds and noises, that he could not 
account for. The truth is, Brother O’Sul- 





 livan, his old mammy believed in ghosts and 








spirits, and filled his head full of ’em when 
he was a child; and to this day he can’t 
shake off the foolish superstition. I think 
parents are entirely too careless in the selec- 
tion of nurses for their children; for I know 
from painful experience that these baneful 
superstitions are more easily imbibed than 
thrown off.” 

Brother O’Sullivan thought so too and 
bade her good-night. 

Miss C. watched from her window and 
knew when he extinguished the candle. 
About midnight, when all within and with- 
out were quietly sleeping, she wrapped her- 
self ina dark mantle and went cautiously 
to the side of the cabin, and found the cord 
where she had put it. 

He was snoring terribly. She puiled the 
cord gently, and heard aslight movement of 
the chair. This did not quite wake him, 
though it stopped his snoring. She gave 
another pull, and the arms fell off, witha 
furious racket. This waked him, and he 
groaned and cleared his throat. She pulled 
twice gently; then, with a sudden jerk, 
brought the chair to the side of the cabin, 
upsetting it, and knocking from the table a 
pitcher of water. Then, giving an unearth- 
ly groan, she cut the cord and came to her 
room. 

He lay in dreadful agony the rest of the 
night. He was afraid to rise, and, as it was 
before the invention of matthes, he could 
not light a candle without going to the 
kitchen or calling a servant. In doing 
either he was liable to encounter the dogs; 
“and,” as ‘‘ Bill Arp” says, ‘‘1n avoiding 
Skully he might fall on Cary-bogus,” so he 
bore it as best he could till morning. 

Miss C. met him at breakfast. ‘‘ Hoped 
he had slept well and was rested from the 
fatigue of yesterday’s travel.” 

He made no allusion to any unpleasant- 
ness, but through the day was silent and 
meditative. But before bedtime Miss C. 
managed to put in operation a plan to 
frighten him worse than the night before. 
She went to the cabin and sewed strings 
to the lower corners of the counterpane 
and drew them between the logs. The bed- 
stead was so placed that the foot of it was 
about a yard from the wall. 

About midnight she put on her mantle 
and went out. She heard him snoring ona 
higher key than the night before. She 
commenced to pull the strings slowly, 
bringing the cover from his shoulders, and 
he would half awake and draw it back: 
As soon as lie began to snore again, she 
would repeat the operation, drawing it a 
little lower each time. After a while she 
heard him groan and pray to be delivered 
from Satan and the powers of darkness, 
when she gave a strong pull and brought 
the whole thing from the bed and partly 
through the logs, and cut the strings. 

He determined now to see for himself 
what was going on, and, after praying for 
strength to meet Satan in bodily shape, he 
ventured to leave the bed. He hunted about 
for his clothes; but in his trepidation he 
could find only a part of them, and not the 
articles he most needed at that. A light he 
must have, and that he could not get without 
disturbing the family or going to a eamp- 
fire which was then burning in front of one 
of the cabins. 

The moment he stepped out the dogs 
went for him with terrible fury. He 
roared for help and tried every. way to 
dodge and beat them off. The uproar 
brought Mr. C. to the door and half a 
dozen servants rushed out of the cabins. 
Aunt Dicey, the cook, opened her door and 
screamed out: ‘‘In de name ob de Lord, 
what is Brudder Swullyvin o’ paradin’ 
*bout dis yard fur at dis late houah ob de 
night, without his clo’s on at dat? No 
wonder ole Juno an all de udder dog take 
arter him. It look berry ’spicious, to say 
de leas’ *bout it. Honis’ folks, ’specially 
de preacher, ort to be in dar bed an fas’ o’ 
sleep, fore dis time ob de night. But 
mebbe he sort 0’ sick. Judy say he eata 
pow’ ful supper.” 

Mr. C. called off the dogs as soon as pos- 
sible, and, after getting a light, wept with 
him to the cabin. Brother O’Sullivan then 
told him what had happened in his room 
the night béfore, and there was the coun- 
terpane to speak for itself. Mr. C. could 
not account for it and said ‘‘’twas passing 
strange,” but it must be accounted for on 
some other ground than that of supernatural 














agency; for if the. Negroes were to geta 
hint of anything of that nature he wouldn’t 
be able to keep one on the plantation. So 
Mr. C. stayed- with him through the re- 
mainder of the night, and the impression 
among the servants was that he was sick. 

Next morning Aunt Dicey said to Miss 
C.: “What in de name ob de Blessed Massa 
was de matter wid Brudder Swullyvin in de 
night? He twis’ hisself ’bout so I ’lows he 
mus’ be pow’ful sick.” 

“Yes,” said Miss C., ‘‘he acted like he 
had the cramp colic. But Father says he is 
quiet this morning.” 

“Dar now,” exclaimed Aunt Dicey, 
‘‘Judy say dat’s des what she ’spected; 
‘ease she hab wait on de table las’ night, 
an’ she ’clar he eat six wharfle an’ de Lord 
know how many sassengers an’ udder sort 
o’ vittle. An’ coffee, Missy! Dis darkey 
make it des as strong as akyfawtis; an’ Judy 
say ole Missus look skeered when he saunt 
up his cup for de fift’. time for moah. 
Mebbe it give him de blind-stagger; for he . 
fly bout des like de ole turkey-hen on hot 
ashes. It ’pears like dese poor trav’lin’ 
preachers is allers des as hungry as she bars, 
I wonder what ole Massa give him for to 
stop de mis’ry.” 

““T believe he usually gives a decoction of 
capsicum and bi-carbonate of soda for such 
ailments,” said Miss C. 

“De Lor’ hab mercy,” said Aunt Dicey. 
“T neber heah ob dat med’cine befoah. 
Wal, Missy, I be a poor darkey; but I des 
knows dat a big swaller ob wormyfuge would 
fetch him straight heap quicker dan dat 
on’countable truck.” 

But when morning came Brother O’Sulli- 
van was absolutely sick—unable to attend 
church or preach to the Negroes. He was 
not of a temperament to bear such continu- 
ous excitements, and he collapsed under 
them. But on the following Tuesday he 
rallied and started on his circuit. In the 
meantime he had been removed from the 
cabin to the family mansion. ° 

After he was gone, Miss C. said: ‘‘ Here- 
after Brother O’Sullivan’s stated visits 
among us shall be pleasant and comfortable. 
He is so honest and unsophisticated I 
haven't the heart to worry him any more. 
I have made a ‘ voc-a-bool-ary’ of his pecu- 
liar words and phrases, and expect to make 
valuable additions to it before he leaves the 
circuit: All of which I hold in reserve as 
antidotes to melancholy and indigestion.” 

This promise she fulfilled to the letter, 
and a happier man I have seldom seen than 
was Brother O’Sullivan during his next 
visit amongst us, until the night before he 
left, when it seemed that some evil genius 
pursued him. When he went to his room, 
he discovered an enormous horned owl sit- 
ting on his pillow. In pursuit of chickens, 
it had been attracted thither by the light he 
had left burning. This he considered an 
omen of impending evil, and it threw dark 
shadows around him, causing him to ap- 
pear ‘‘ gloomy and peculiar.” 

But before the summer ended something 
worse than owls was preying on his heart. 
He loved Miss C. But the distance between 
her and him, socially and intellectually, 
was so great he did not dare to make the 
slightest declaration of his feelings until 
after his final departure from that circuit. 
Then he wrote her a letter, which was 
far more wonderful than anything I have 
recorded of him here, containing an acrostic 
of poetic agony, and in which he addressed 
her as ‘‘Resplendent Nymph.” It was 
polysyllabic in the extreme and the perfec- 
tion of its kind, and if one could imagine 
‘‘Webster’s Unabridged” on a spee the 
idea would be as correct as I can make it. 
No human being but Brother O’Sullivan 
could have conceived it or put words of 
such length and strength into a single sen- 
tence. Miss C. placed it among her liter- 
ary gems and labeled it ‘‘ Eruptions of Mt. 
Vesuvious.” 

_ We never heard from Brother O’Sullivan 
again. But he was often the theme of our 
conversation and the subject of hours of 
hearty laughter, and to this day I love to 
dwell on that happy year of my young life. 
As I view it in retrospection, memory brings 
before me the bright faces that then daily 


surrounded me, as vividly as pictures 


on the wall. By far the greater part of them 
sleep in death and the few that remain are, 
like myself, bending toward the sunset of 
life. And when I think of all the varied 
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scenes I have passed through since—of the 
losses, bereavements, and responsibilities.I 
have borne—I can scarcely think of myself 
as the same person through them all. 

My attachment to Miss C. has continued 
without interruption to this hour. With 
an unconquerable passion for the ludicrous 
and amusing were blended the most noble 
and attractive traits of character, as her 
life has since evinced. At the age of twenty 
she became an active Christian, and soon 
after married an eminent clergyman of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. and went to 
Louisiana. She had-two sons of great 
promise, one of whom fell in the battle of 
Corinth and the other died in a Northern 
prison. She is now a childless widow. 
What will be her emotions when she reads 
these incidents of her young life! 


Selections, 
HOW LAURA BRIDGMAN CAME TO 
KNOW DR. HOWE. 


JUDGE JAMES BARRETT, of Woodstock, 
Vt., gives the following sketch of an 
acquaintance he made with Laura Bridg- 
man when she was a little child, and how 
Dr. S. G. Howe came to receive her into 
the Perkins Institution for the Blind. The 
writer, when a student in Dartmouth Col- 
lege, in the spring of 1837, was helping the 
selectmen of Hanover about making their 
annual assessments and tax-bills. , rt 3 
father was one of them, and I was in his 
family while doing the work. She was 
then about eight years old—sprightly and 
joyous, in spite of her intense physical 
darkness and obstruction, and manifesting 
unusual brightness and activity of mind. 
She was about in doors and out with all 
the freedom and immunity and exhilarated 
playfulness of a child with good eyes and 
-ars—sporting with her younger brothers, 
fixing and taking care of her own dolls, 
helping her mother in various ways, such 
as putting the dishes on the table for meals 
and putting up the chairs, placing the 
children’s dishes and chairs in their proper 
number and places, as well as those for the 
older persons who were to be at the table. 
Though there was no system of communi- 
cation between her and the members of the 
family, still they were able by extempor- 
ized expedients to make each other under- 
stand very many things. Her mind and 
spirits seemed to be in eager effort to reach 
out and apprehend and comprehend her 
surroundings and relations. In the few 
days I was there I became intensely inter- 
ested in her—such a spirit so imprisoned 
and obstructed, only touch and impaired 
taste being left to her as means of receiv- 
ing impressions from the material world! 
Her condition was caused by the scarlet 
fever, when she was some two or three 
years old. On returning to college, I told 
Dr. Muzzy—then at the head of the medi- 
cal department—about the child, and he 
became interested for her. He told me of 
Dr. Howe’s interest for the blind, and of 
his institution at South Boston, then in its 
early beginnings. I requested him to write 
to Dr. H. about Laura. Hedidso. As a 
result, Dr. Howe visited Hanover on the 
occasion of the commencement, that year— 
Mr. Longfellow, Mr. George 8. Hillard, and 
Dr. O. W. Holmes being also there—Mr. 
Hillard making the address before the 
literary societies. Dr. Howe and myself 
were brought together by Dr. Muzzy, and I 
carried Dr. H. to Mr. Bridgman’s, seven 
miles distant from the college, and intro- 
duced him to the family. He then first 
saw Laura. This led to an arrangement 
by which she, in October, 1837, was taken 
in charge by Dr. Howe, and out of it has 
come the marvelous development of the 
mind and spirit and character and capa- 
bilities of Laura Dewey Bridgman. 




















AN ENGLISH CHURCH IN 1376. 


LET us try to realize the aspect of an 
English church five centuries ago. In its 
general aspect it would, of course, resemble 
one of our more carefully ‘ restored” 
buildings; but it would glow on every side 
with bright colors. Across the chancel 
arch there would be not only a screer, but 
a gallery, in which would be placed a rood— 
that is to say, a fullssized crucifix, with 
figures of St. Mary and St. John. Over 
the high altar there would bea beam, repre- 
sented by our altar-ledge, on which there 
would be another crucifix and two lights. 
Over it would hang the pyx, often in the 
form ofa dove; and before it there would 
be a lamp, which would be kept constantly 
burning. Besides all this, there would be 
vessels containing relics, sometimes of such 
repute that people would come from a 
distance to honor them, to kiss them, and 
offer money to them. Around would 
probably hang pictures representing mirac- 
ulous cures supposed to have been effected 
by them, or models in wax or silver of 
the limb that had been healed. Then there 
would be images standing on pedestals, so 
as to be accessible to the worshiper, and 
before them lights would be burned. 
Lastly, there would be a number of chap- 














tries—that is, chapels’ or ‘altars where 
masses were daily said for the repose of the 
founders’ souls. ‘The services would, of 
course, be in Latin, which, though far 
more widely intelligible than péople are 
apt to.suppose, would not be understood 
by the parishioners generally; and they 
would, therefore, have to content them- 
selves with little scraps of devotion—Paters, 
Aves, and the like—which they were taught 
to ‘say at certain points, indicated by the 
ringing of a bell or by the postures of the 
priest. Now, without questioning the fact 
that this system did, on the whole, imbue 
the people with a certain amount of Chris- 
tian devotion, the fact remains that it was 
in some respect far more satisfactory. 
Take, for instance, the private masses for 
the dead. It cannot be doubted that they 
had a most unfortunate effect in breeding 
an order of idle priests. Thus when we 
are told that the good parson 
——“‘set not his benefice to hire, 
And left his sheep encumbered in the m 
And ran to London unto Sainté Poules, 
To seeken him a chanterie for soules,”’ 
we may infer that less pious clergymen did 
so whenever they could. Then, again, the 
honoring of relics gave rise to the custom 
of pilgrimages, which, in its turn, created 
a class of ‘great lubbers and long, who 
loath were to work”—idle vagabonds, who 
wandered about the country begging; or, 
if they went abroad, they came back with 
‘leave to lie all their life after.” As for 
the moral results of pilgrimages, it will be 
enough to quote a rhyming proverb of the 
fourteenth century: 
“He that buildeth his house all of sallows, 
And spurreth his blind horse over the fallows, 
And suffereth his wife to go seeken hallows 
Is worthy to be hanged on the gallows.” 
—The Church Times, 


rr —--— 
SHARP RETORTS. 


Tue Hartford Times contributes the fol- 
lowing: ‘‘ One of the countless repartees of 
the late Charles Chapman—and he got off 
more and better ones than any printed collec- 
tion contains—was prompted by an inter- 
ruption, on the part of some blatant, half- 
drunken fellow in the crowd, in the midst 
of one of Mr. Chapman’s speeches, at a 
certain place in Fairfield County. The effect 
of one of his sirong points was terribly 
broken by a brawling exclamation from this 
stranger in the audience: ‘Oh! you’re a dem- 
agogue!’ Chapman, nettled to one of his 
stinging retorts, fixed his eye upon the fel- 
low, and, pausing just a moment, tofix the 
attention of the audience and give his re- 
sponse the more effect, merely answered, 
with one of his unapproachable grins: ‘And 
put a wisp of straw around you, and you’d 
be a demijohn!’ It brought down the house 
and extinguished the bibulous offender. Our 
jolly friend, Mr. E. 8. Cleveland, is noted 
for his witty retorts, and here is one of his 
latest: Riding the other day with a friend, 
who had invited him into his carriage, Mr. 
Cleveland remarked that it was the most 
jolting and uneasy carriage he had ever got 
into. ‘ Yes,’ said the owner, ‘it’s enough to 
jolt your wisdom teeth out.’ ‘By no means,’ 
retorted Cleveland, ‘for nobody who has any 
wisdom teeth would get into such a car- 
riage as this.’” 











A SINGULAR CASE. 


ABouT three weeks ago Mrs. Hobart 
Bogardus, of Saugerties, awoke in the night 
with a severe headache, and, taking a bottle 
of smelling-salts from a stand, applied it 
to her nose occasionally. She soon fell 
asleep, and, on awaking in the morning, 
found that she had retained the bottle in 
her hand, and that the salts had drawn a 
blister on her thumb, which had covered 
the mouth of the bottle. In ashort time 
inflammation arose, gangrene set in, and, 
in spite of every effort to stop its progress, 
her entire system became peisoned, result- 
ing in her death, on Sunday evening last. 
She was between forty and fifty years of 
age.— Tray Press. A 


& WILL BE PAID FOR - 
$50,000 edy which will peer to re 


Rheumatism, Pains in the Limbs, Back, and Chest, 
Sore Throat, Insect Stings, Croup, Dysentery, Colic, 
Sprains, and Vomiting quicker than Dr. Tobias’s 
Venetian Liniment, established in 1847. Never fails, 
Sold by the Druggists. Depot 10 Park Place, N. Y. 


DEV OE’S 


-Brilliant- 
OIL, 











largely and widely consumed for the last ten 
years, without an accident in its use, is safe 
beyond doubt.. Does not smoke nor smell nor 
crust the wick. Received the diploma at the 
Vienna Exposition of 1878 as the finest Mumin- 
ator inthe world. Be sure to get the genuine, 
with the word Devoe’s on the capsule. 

THE DEVOE MANUFACTURINGCOMPANY, 


PROPRIETORS, 
‘da 80 Beaver St., New York. 

















COLLINS’ 
VOLTAIC ELECTRIC. PLASTERS. 


An electro-galvanic battery, consisting of silver and 
zinc plates embedded in the celebrated medicated 
porous plaster, forming a curative agent unsurpassed 
by any medical discovery of this century. 

Price 25@ents. Mailed, on receipt of price, by 


WEEKS & POTTER, 


BOSTON. 
PIU M 
Habit Cured. 

READ THIS. 


They Tell of Hearts and Homes 
Made Happy by Dr. Collins. 


LLoyD, WIs., Feb. 19th, 1875, 
Dr. S. B. Collins, La Porte, Ind. 
1 used 2.010 grains of Opium per month. Have been 
cured since September, 1874. 





MARY H. McCORKLE. 





CALHOUN, GA., Aug. 18th, 1874, 
Dr. S. B. Collins, La Porte, Ind.: * 
L used 2,160 grains of Opium per month. Have been 


" st, 1874, 
cared oaey Ang W. J. REEveS, M.D. 





KANSAS CITY, Mo., Sept. 6th, 1874. 
Dr. 8. B. Collins, La Porte, Ind.: 
Lused an equivalent to 1,440 grains of Opium per 
month. Have been cured since August, 1874. 
E. H. SPAULDING. 


Troy, N. Y., Nov. %th, 1874. 
Dr. S. B. Collins, La Porte, Ind.: 
lL used 1,200 grains of Opium per month. Have been 
cured since January, 1874, 
MARCUS P, NORTON. . 





NAPOLEON, O., Dec. 10th, 1874. 
Dr. 8. B. Collins, La Porte, Ind.: 
I used 7,200 grains of Opium per month. Have been 
cured since November, 1873. ‘ 
Wo. SHEFFIELD, Banker. 





FRANKLIN, GA., Jan. 20th, 1875. 
Dr. 8. B. Collins, La Porte, Ind.: . 
I used 1,200 grains of Opium per month. Have bce: 


i October, 1874. 
eer MOLLIE E. DUKE. 





A certain and sure cure, without inconvenience 
andathome. An antidote that stands purely on its 
own merits. Send for my quarterly mugazine (IT 
COSTS YOU NOTHING), containing certificates of hun- 
dreds that have been permanently cured. Idiscov- 
ered and produced the ONLY SURE CURE FOR OPIUM 
EATING. Discovered in 1868. Address 


DR. Ss. B. COLLINS, 
La Porte, Ind. 
NO EXCUSE NOW FOR BEING LATE. 
- ‘Time is Money.” 








ss Accurate and Reliable 
THIRTY 


Hour Clocks 
* for $2. 


THE “ SAINT NICHOLAS CLOCK” isa detached 
lever escapement ime pies of careful construc- 
tion. QUALITY GUARANTEED. Novel, tasteful, 
and a in merle and in every respect an arti, 

le of superior excellence. 

‘ ir WILL RUN IN ANY POSITION and will be of 
special value to the traveler. ey are suitable for 
the Library, the Family Room, the Dining Room, the 
Slee) ing- Room, the Shop, the Store, the Saloon, and 
the ab n. = 

The Cut represents the ‘St. Nicholas’ at one-fifth 
the actual size. Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of 


ie: S. B. JEROME & CO., 


NEW HAVEN, CT. 
Agents can make money selling these clocks. 


TO THE LADIES!! 
BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING 
will make Ladies’ and Children’s Boots and Shoes 
that have become rough and red and Ladies’ Travel- 
ing Bags which look so old and rusty that they are 
ashamed to carry them look just as good as new. It 
will not rub off or smut when wet. Softens the leatHer. 

No lady will be without itafter one trial. Beware 
of imitations and counterfeits. For sale everywhere. 


B. F. BROWN & CO.. Boston. 
THE LADIES’ FAVORITE. 
PRIZE MEDS: ~~ HAUTHAWAY’S 


Peerless Gloss 
and 


Germania Dressing 
for Blacking and Pol- 
ishing Boots, Shoes, 
Slippers, and 
Satchels. 











of DRESS. This Dress 
is more favorably known 
than any of the many imi- 

f We solicit 
one trial. 


Sold by all First-Class 
Shoe Dealers. 


HAUTHAWAY 
& SONS, 
No. 102 High &t., 


Insurance, 


CHOOSING A LIFE COMPANY. 


Wuenre can I go with perfect safety to 
insure my life? is a question which men are 
asking with more and more interest every 
year. It has become a settled fact with 
those who have wives and children depend- 
ent upon the results of their labor that there 
is no other way of doing the safe and manly 
thing toward them except by insuring the 
life upon which the welfare of so many de- 
pend, and, hence, the question is one of 
vital importance. Many have learned to 
their sorrow that it is not always safe to in- 
sure in a company because a friend who is 
soliciting for it considers it sound. Others 
have learned that the so-called ‘‘ co-opera- 
tive’ schemes have no trustworthy basis in 
either mathematics or experience. Even 
companies formed on just principles have 
failed for want of proper management or 
because there were enough in the field 
already. In short, it has been found that, 
as ‘‘one swallow does not make a summer,” 
so one good quality, principle, or feature in 
the organization, history, or condition of a 
life insurance company does not render it 
a desirable or trustworthy company to in- 
sure in. A combination of good qualities is 
needed, and in examining the annual state- 
ments of companies soliciting the patronage 
of our readers the magnitude of single 
items should be considered with reference 
to the condition of the company as a whole. 

We are led to make these remarks after 
examining carefully the thirty-first annual 
report of the New York Lire LysuRANCE 
Company, which appears in another column, 
and we feel satisfied that it will bear the 
severe test we have suggested. The Com- 
pany is old, this being the thirty-first annual 
report; it is large, having over thirty million 
dollars in assets; it is pwrely mutual, thereby 
securing the division of all surplus among 
policyholders; it is doigg a large business, 
having during the past year issued over 
seven thousand new policies, covering about 
twenty-two million dollars’ insurance, be- 
sides paying to living policyholders about 
two and a half millions in dividends and re- 
turned premiums on canceled policies, and 
to the representatives of those who died 
over one and a half million in death-claims ; 
it is a prudently-managed company, as its 
assets are so carefully invested that the in- 
terest received on assets more than paid the 
death-claims, though the latter were very 
large; and it has an excellent prospect of 
paying large dividends in the future, having 
a divisible surplus of about two and a half 
million dollars. More insurance was taken 
than in the previous year; yet the expenses 
were less and the amount of assets in- 
creased from twenty-seven to thirty million 
dollars. lt is a showing of which any com- 
pany might be proud, but one which not 
very many are able to make. 





INSURANCE NOTES. 


THE vexed question as to the actual 
status of Southern life insurance policies 
which lapsed during the war has been 
again before the United States Supreme 
Court. We give the case as reported by 
telegraph: 


‘““No. 391. Manhattan Life Insurance 
Company of New York vs. Buck—Error to 
the Circuit Court for Mississippi.—The 
question in this cause is whether the war 
had the effect to suspend or dissolve con- 
tracts of insurance made between Northern 
companies and people of the South before 
its commencement, The court below held 
that it was only suspended during the war 
and there was a recovery on the policy, al- 
though after the war begun no premiums 
were paid. It is here insisted that the war 
dissolved the contract, and that there should 
therefore have beenno recovery. The prin- 
ciple in the case isthe same as that of Fish 
vs. New York Life Insurance Company, 
decided by a divided court some two years 
ago. The lower court in that case held 
that they were dissolved, and, coming to 
this court, the judges were divided on the 
question and the judgment below conse- 
quently stood affirmed.” 


—Mr. Justice Lawrence, of the Supreme 
Court, has just rendered a decision in the 
case of The People, ez-rel. Pinkney vs. The 
New York Board of Fire Underwriters, 
which decides substantially that the char- 
ter of the Board allows it to pass by-laws 
expelling members for non-adherence ‘to 








Boston, Mass. 


rates. The decisiop was made in a pro- 
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ceeding for mandamus asking for the rein- 
statement of the relator, who had been ex- 
pelled on account of non-adherence to the 
rates established by a by-law of the Board. 
Judge Lawrence refuses to grant the man- 
damus, holding that the by-law was rea- 
sonable and within the corporate powers of 
the Board. 


—It is expected that the British Govern- 
ment will soon give its attention to a meas- 
ure for the regulation of marine insurance. 
A writer in the London Times, discussing 
this subject, says: ‘‘ The rule in this coun- 
try has been that the underwriters shall pay 
only three-quarters of any damage occa- 
sioned by collision, leaving the owner to 
bear one-quarter, thus to insure his careful- 
ness. But an association in the North of 
England now insures the owner’s one-fourth 
risk, and another, I understand, ‘the negli- 
gences and ignorances’ of the captain for 
which the owner may become liable.” 


—The average fire rate for 1875 on 5,735 
warehouses in New York was 76.33; on 313 
storage stores in New York, 80.96; on 287 
storage stores in Brooklyn, 76.33; on 549 
storage stores in New York and Brooklyn, 
78.75; on all warehouses in this city and all 
storage stores in this city and Brooklyn, 
76.00. All rates are subject to a reduction 
of 25 per cent. on building and 20 per cent. 
on merchandise therein. The average rate 
on all warehouses was 77.02 in 1874, and 
79.25 in 1873. 

—The insurance companies have author- 
ized the president of the Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters to spend several hundred dollars 
in procuring plans of flat structures from 
Paris. In many parts of the city it has 
been found profitable to change buildings 
constructed for other purposes into apart- 
ment-houses. The Knickerbocker, corner 
Fourteenth Street and Fifth Avenue, and the 
Haight House, corner Fifteenth Street and 
Fifth Avenue, are cases in point. 


INSURANCE. 


* Pay as you go, get what you buy, stop when 
you choose.” 


Common Sense and Fair Play in 
Life Assurance! 


Do not Assure your Life till you have examined the 
NEW PLANS devised by SHEPPARD HOMANS, Actu- 
ary for the THE PROVIDENT SAVINGS Life 
Assurance Society. 

This Society separates the peommanee part of the Pre- 
mium from the Reserve or t Part, which latter 
is held merely for accumulation. 

This —— recognizes the Policyholder as owner of the 











Reserv 

This “Society, therefore, will either issue policies on 
the —— of uniform annual premiums, = - 
ing a specified ery salve l for ev OM irE in , 
it will furnish the P’ CTION O ASSUR- 
ANCE at actual Ais one —~ for death pnd and ex 

es of ma nt, each year by on. renewable ai at 

Phe close of any year without further medical examination. 

These plans are indorsed by leading Actuaries and 
State Commissioners, and also by the “ Society for the 
Promotion of Life Insurance among Clergymen.”’ James 
Brown, President ; Howard Potter, Treasurer. 

For Pians, Rates,'and Full Particulars apply to 


THE PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE SOCIETY. 
WESTERN UNION BUILDING, NEW YORK. 


Come “Capital, $125, ~~ 
Invested in U. 8. Five-Twenty Bonds 


? ORGE WALKER, President. 
SHEPPARD mouaue Vice-President and Actuary. 


CONTINENTAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Guarant 
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A sets $6,300,000 
NI scicknatices done Vadknamenteon veecee 2,600,000 
Policies Issued in 1875............... 2.2.05. 6,070 


J. P. ROGERS, Secretary. L. W. FROST, President. 


Before You Start, 


INSURE IN THE 


TRAVELERS 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 








DIVIDEND NO. 44. 


REPUBLIC 


Fire Insurance Co., 
OFFICE NO. 153 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


NEW YORK, January 19th, 1876. 


AT A MEETING OF THE BOARD OF TROSTEES 
held at day, the following Dividends were declared 


A SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND OF FIVE PER 
mn ON THE CAPITAL STOCK, payable on de- 


magix PER CENT. INTEREST ON THE SCRIP OF 
THE YEARS 1878 and arch next. on and after Tues- 


day, the 14th day of March ne 
WD A SORL ‘DIVIDEND OF FIFTY PER CENT. 


REM1 CMs OF 1875 to Poliey- 
holders entitled to participate in the profits of the 
business, for which certificates will be issued on and 
after Tuesday, the lith day of March next. 


DUNCAN F. CURRY, Secretary 


CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE Co., 


100 and 102 Broadway, N. Y. 


Capital ee $1,000,000 00 
Assets, Jan. Ist, '75, $2,845, 165 64 
Liabilities - -* -° 237,620 61 
Brooklyn Department: 
CORNER COURT AND MONTAGTE STREETS, 
BROOKLYN; 
K€ BROADWAY, BROOKLYN, E. D. 


DIRECTORS: 
CEO. T. HOPE, President. 


H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-Prest, 


SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, HIRAM BARNEY 
BENJ. G. ARNOLD, LAWRENCE AURNORE, 








A. A. LOW SAMUEL A. SAWY 
8. B. CHITTENDEN ©YRUS CURTISS, 
WM. H. SWAN. GEO. BLISS, 
HENRY C. BOWEN, ALEX’ WHITE 
URELIUS B. HULL, WILLIAM BRYC 
WILLIAM M. VAIL. CHARLES LAMSO: 
HEODORK 1. HUSTED, WELLINGTON CLAPP. 
WM. H. CASWEL "HENRY F. ¥, SEAULDING, 
Di KRNOLD TON 
WM. M. RICHARDS, ROBERT cCURDY 
ORACK LAFLIN, DANIELS. MILLER, 
JAS. FREELAND JOHN H. EARLE, 
C. J. LOWRE ENRY E 
JOHN D. MAIRS, CHARLES H. BOOTH 
LORING ANDREWS, WM.H. HURLBUT, 
ARTHUR W. BENSON, EDWARD MARTIN, 
JOHN L. RIKER, BRADISH JOHNSON, 
W. CORLIES, S. M. BUCKINGHAM 
SAitee RACER, 4 JOHN H SLATER om 
A N 
CT ROR ONSEN D: oan: stary A) Dep't. 
. a ecretary en 
RRA bute REY, Secretary ry Focal Dep De: 
AS. r rookiyn ip 
Satin ik OAKLEY Gocossl Avene 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


NEw YORK, January 24th, 1876. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its af- 
fairs on the 31st December, 1875: 
Premiums ert on Marine Risks from 
1st January, 187), ecember, 13/: 


to 3lst De 
Premiums on Policies not marked 0: 
es Fa eS ae ° 


. $5,340,021 88 
2,457,512 87 





Total amount of Marine Premiums 


No Policies have been issued upon Tate 
p BOF upon Fire disconnected with 








Marine 
— marked off oom 1st January, 

187.., to 3lst December, 187, ............4+ + $6,t 3,134 68 68 
Losscs paid during the same period...... * #2,71", 053 05 05 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses...... . 8,7 TAT 26 26 
The Company has the following As: 

United States and Sta of 8 New Pork 

Stock, City, Bank, and other Stocks.. “nt 90 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise.... 44,200 00 
Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgages.... aera OD 

—— and sundry notes claims due 
mpany, estimated at.............. £4,087 92 
Premium 3 7s =“ Bille We Reoeivabie.. 2,076,280 3 

Fe a OR i Oe 402 
Total .. mount of Assets........ . £16, 6,'.19,040 § 
Six per cent. interest on the o certifi 





of profits will be paid to the holders fee or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the First 
ofFebruar next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1872 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
theirlegal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
First of February next, from which date all interest 
thereon willcease. The certificates to be produced at 
the time of payment and canceled. Upon certitie 
eateswhich were issued for gold premiams the pay- 
ment of interest and redemption will be in gold. 

A dividend of Forty Per Cent.is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the ) ear ending 
3ilst December, 187, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the 4th of April next, 

By order of ti.e Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 





e® 
TRUSTEES. ® 


J_D, JONES WILLIAM H. WEB 
EARL a, Dennis, FRED‘ CH. aan 
HENRY COIT. " Ao 
CHARLES A Roesmux, ROBT: ‘gerbpY. 
LOWELL HOLBROOK, 4 
DAVID LANE, GEORGE W. LANF, 
JAMES BRYCR, ROBERT L. STUART. 
DANIEL 8.MILLER, JAMES G. DE FOREST 
18 ALEX V. BLAKE, 


WM. 
JOSIAH O. LOW. 
WI M ‘DG 


LLIAM E.DODGE, ADOLPH OYNF, 
ROYAL PHELPS, ADAM T. BACK ETT.’ 
THOMAS F. YOUNGS, HORACH GRAY, 
SAMES LON FORT aD Wy coeta 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, SAMUEL HUTCHINSON, 


J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-President, 





ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


HOM E 
Life Insurance Company, 


254 Broadway, New York. 


GEORGE C. RIPLEY, President. 


JANUARY Ist, 1876. 


Assets January Ist, 1875.. 
Premiums received in 1875. 


$4,113,139 23 
741,665 88 












Unterest...cc.. ceccscccrcccccce e 241 06 
$5,133,046 17 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
$229,845 “4 
1,930 09 
52000 00 
Dividends to Policyholders. 158,637 31 
Paid for Surrendered Policies 116,120 89 
Total pate Policyholders. $511,533 29 
Commissions........ .. e...s0++ 59,749 00 
Agonsy Charges Advertising, 
eet Printing, and 
apocnccssnsergseecosess 30,326 87 
Medica! Fees, Interest on 
Capital, and Taxes........... 031 64 
Rent and all Office Expenses. 28,733 71 
652,374 51 
BALANCE.. eecceccece $4,430,671 66 
ASSETS. 
Real Eastate..........++0. $188,400 00 
Bonds and Mortgage - 1,321,576 00 
United States Bonds .. 224,855 00 
New York State Bonds.. 51,750 00 
Kings County Bonds,,......... 212,000 00 
Brooklyn City Bonds.......... 678,125 00 
Temporary Loans, secured.... 7,000 00 
Cash on handandin bank .... 331,807 96 
Loans to Policyholders, the 
Reserve on which is over 
ae + 1,093,694 28 
Due ome Agents and “De- 
ferred Premiums in course 
of — less cost of 
a Sons thedeis’ sccce 106,749 86 
Accrued Interest and Rents.. 14,713 56 
$4,480,671966 | 
Total Liabilities, including 
Capital Stock and Keinsur- 
ance Fund, by Legal Stand- 
TUNE ccpvciegine owttons guiesentews $3,860,000 00 
BURPLUG. .......000-cecccces Sesvedec ssebeee $620,671 66 


A Dividend will be paid out of the surplus on every 
Policy entitled to participate, at its next renewal. 
lL H. FROTHINGHAM, Treasurer. 
WM. J. COFFIN, Secretary and Actuary. 





TENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


NEW JERSEY MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
HOME OFFICE, 189 MARKET ST., 
NEWARK, N. J. 
JANUARY 1st, 1876. 


-$1,652,949 59 
947,942 06 : 
$2,600,891 65 


Net Assets, January Ist, 1875.. 
Rec’ dfor —— $859,069 15 
“* Interest..... 88,872 91 


Pista, Sodowments, 


and 
“ Return wolum an 
@urrendered Policies ae - 210; 069 56 
“ Salaries, Rent, _— Conti 

gent Expenses.............. 
** Commissions to “Agente peaaes 75,315 67 
* Aqpeees. Printing, 

I  nandssee-abivnes sees 19,342 36 

* ete Fees <a 











$578,695 2 
$2,022,196 53 
ASSETS. 
Cash in Bank and on hand :....870,704 05 
per — Mortgages held by Com- 287 10 
United ‘Sides and State Bonds: * "194,484 55 
Loans on e¢all (secured 
a sna other pos oe [212,455 21 
Real Estate ...  .....ccccscercccoes 61,555 5 
Loans on  iroiicees Kum caeenaee Rascetes 414,848 79 
Premiums in Course of Transmis- 
sion and Deferred Premiums. .202,036 48 
Accrued Int: rest. ........ccceccces nee 48,177 18 
Furniture and Fixtures... -. 7,651 62 
Due for Reinsurance........ Seccee - 6,996 01 
$2,022,196 53 
LIABILITIES ° 
eserve on Policies in force 
December 3lst, 1875, as per 
standard of State of New 
—) American Exp. 4% 
pe Se ere $1,437,382 00 
Desth-claims not due and i 
process of adjustment..... -. 58,000 0 
$1,495,332 00 
Surplus to Policyhcelders........ 526,764 53 


Nember of Policies issued dure 
ing the year 1875 


ee Peers eS &9,775,050 00 
OFFICERS: 


J.H.STEDWELL, President. 

R. C. FROST, Vice-President. 

C. H. BRINKERGQEYS, Secretary. 
J.H.CANN ', Cashier. 
J. B. BURNET, Medical Examiner. 


Office of Middle Department, 
DREXEL BUILDING, 
Cor. Wall and Broad Sts., New York. 


HENRY W. BALDWIN, Sup'’t. 


Equitable 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Cash Assets... . . . $28,000,000 
AnnualIncome.. . 10,000,000 
Surplus. . . . . . 4,000,000 


The Assets are invested ac- 
cording to the Laws of the 
State of New York, furnish- 
ing a Security of sreat 
value to those who are de- 
pending upon their insur- 
ance policies for the ultimate 
support of their families. 


The surplus premiums are 
returned ANNUALLY to the 
policyholders. During the 
year 1874 this Society re- 
turned four million eight 
hundred and sixteen thou- 
sand dollars to policyhold- 
ers and their families, in 
dividends, death claincs, ete. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 
HENRY B. HYDE. JOHN A. STEWART. 
GEORGE T. ADEE. H. M. ALEXANDER. 
GEORGE D. MORGAN. BENJ, WILLIAMSON. 
WILLIAM G. LAMBERT. ROBERT L. KENNEDY 
HENRY A. HURLBUT. WILLIAM WALKER. 
HENRY G. MARQUAND. HENRY DAY. 

JAMES LOW. JOSEPH SELIGMAN, 
JOHN AUCHINCLOSS. BENJAMIN E. BATES. 
HENRY F. SPAULDING. ASHBEL GREEN. 

JAS. W. ALEXANDER. WAYMAN CROW. 
HENRY 8. TERBELL. JOHN D. JONES. 
CHARLES J.MARTIN. STEPHEN H. PHILLIPS 
THOMAS 8. YOUNG. THOMAS A. BIDDLE. 
THOMAS A. CUMMINS. %_IEODORE CUYLER. 
ROBERT BLISS. CYRUS W. FIELD. 
WILLIAM H. FOGG. GEORGE H. STUART. 
DANIEL D. LORD. JOHN J. DONALDSON. 
JAMES M.HALSTED. GEORGE G. KELLOGG 
HORACE PORTER. SAMUEL W. TORREY. 
SIMEON FITCH. SAMUEL HOLMES, 
E.W. LAMBERT, M.D. J.F. NAVARRO. 

B. F. RANDOLPH. WM.WHITEWRIGHT,JR 
ALANSON TRASK. JOHN J. McCOOK. 
JOHN T. MOORE. THEODORE WESTON, 
PARKER HANDY. ALEXANDER P. IRVIN. 
JOHN SLOANE. D. HENRY SMITH. 
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HENRY B. HYDE, PRESIDENT. 

JAMES W. ALEXANDER, VICE-PRESIDENT 
SAMUEL BORROWE, SECRETARY. 
GEORGE W. PHILLIPS, ACTUARY. 


CHARTER OAK 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
Assets, Jan’y Ist, 1875 . $13,256,440 68 
Surplus eeeeee 1,292,543 41 


Insurance effected on alJl the desirable plans, Term 
nsurance under the plan of 


Deposit Insurance 


aspecial feature in this company. Send for circulars 
and pamphlets issued by this company. 


JAS. C WALKLEY, Pres. 


8. H. WHITE, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
HALSEY STEVENS, Sec’y. 
WM. L. SQUIRE, Ass’t Sec y. 
L. W. MEECH, Actuary. 
E.0.GOODWIN, Gsal fos’. = 61 Breot@er, B. Ye N.Y. 


STEEL ENGRAVING 
Charles Sumner 


SENT FOR ONE NEW SUBSCRIBER 
TO THE INDEPENDENT AND 


Address $3 : D 0 


HENRY C. BOWEN, Publisher, 














251 Broadway, N» ¥~ City, 
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February 17, 1876.] 

















LANGASHIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 


CAPITAL $10,000,000.---GOLD. 
HENRY ROBERTSON, Manager, 187 Broadway, New York. 


HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE, No. 185 BROADWAY. 
FORTY-F.!TH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, showing the condition of the Company onthe first day of Jan., 1876. 
Risssers ae Sbe-insur a "8 ar 6 - . 53,999,099 
Rese ve F Gispula ees and { Dividends ~ ue ee Bert 488 86 


ple Ss Se oS SS eS Sree a 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS, 















































RII NR I iis 0 hiss os cid redken egmnmndnenesee eh damecuabMeeueeasel® ised sdedsccbessectaceceda. a 2.894 09 
Bonds and Mortgages, being first lien On Reali Estate, worth W500. ey 3. 24,553 19 
United! States Stocks (market, VAlUe)....+.+--+++000 stud coeeconesneca > 2,615,590 00 
Bank Stocks, faa 300,562 50 
tate and City Bon be q 3 $3 
Loans on 8'0cks. avin on demand ‘(market value of Securiti¢ S3i6483.00).. 480.750 0 
Interest due on ist —. 60,137 21 
Balance in hands of 232,182 38 
Bills Receivable cccccccccceccstecceocccseoees ,895 84 
Premiums due and uncollected on Policies issued at “his Ofiice salange aaa 9,546 53 
Ss diiis aédicesccncsseakadaaukestancea PEEP Tere 74 
Clai for L — di Ist J _ $24 5 
aims for Losses outstanding on Ist January, 1816..........csscse-ececeeesceceedesceceesecscetarceace 
SIGUE Gi oc cannseeeccsisccccccccccseseeccecscnqucbocnene Shabebibcnenseseaeseshitn Ctadeneien 3633 38 
Ta cdntdintsennasinerebas Sbeecccccces cdeccccccccccceceserceeescesesoessoesececesonsces ee $248,106 8O 
J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. CHAS. J. MARTIN, President, 
T. B. GREENE, A. F. WILLMARTH Vice-Pres’t. 
C.K. FRANCIS, | A8*'t Secretaries, D. A. HEALD, 2d Vice-Prest. 





STATEMENT OF 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New-York, 


EF. Ss. WINSTON, President, 
FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1875. 








ANNUITY ACCOUNT, 





pn 






































No. ANN. Par'Ts, No, | Ann. Pay'Ts, 
eee 49 653 00 —_ Jan. 1st, 1876,........55 $27,965 72 
a a nee : Pp Seer cam 9 #284, 80 Rai vaetieheiua tha 3 2,911 58 
58 $30,877 30 88 877 
INSURANCE ACCOUNT. 
bot $01,098,126 In force, Jan. ist, 1876,.. 868 $305,057 231 
f Jan, ist, 1 . 90,914 1, n force, Jan, 18' -9, , 057, 
ra reat =... rit owes 9,842 _ 34,905,100 Terminated, ....cccee coovee 8,363 81,776,605 
100,786 $336,833, 826 100,756 $336,833,826 
Dr. REVENUE ACCOUNT. Cr. 
To Balance from last account........ - 157,411 81 By paid Death and Endowment Gam, 94,885, - s 
3 et pe — beececeeeeces vo» IBTBL ETO $ alae a amicnteasaneeateeds 8,550°668 S 
terest ani ecewecocesecceos MPs can! acvencabhesas 
“ © Burrendered Policies and Ad- 
eT ry 4,72A,893, 79 
“« “ Commissions po 0 rh of cur- 
rent and of 
rrr . 762,365 09 
Expenses and Taxes........... 706,198 11 
“Balance to New Account........ hau -- 15,414,993 48 42 
$89,558,879 96 "$89,558, 379,96 
=a ———_z 
Dr. BALANCE SHEET. ) Cr. 
To Reserve at four per cent...... ase - $74,167,274 57 By Bonds and Mortanges ixtacaduonats $60,071,189 91 
* Claims by Death, not yet due .... 652,245 85 eae — w-York State 
“ Premiums paid in advance,........ ee | ce dcndsvvcccéccadccess 9,004,971 13 
“ Contingent Guarantee Fund...... 250,000 00 be Real he ie ke eine cheganwonte 8,572,655 41 
Undivided Surplus................ 3,780,494 51 “ Cash in Banks and Trust Compa- 
pies at —- Wedwacscceccoss 8,850,255 76 
Ss OB nan S deter ae ee 1,177,105 25 
“ Prem —~v. e —, uarterly an 
p = 7 cian no 1,082,495 41 
for December. .............+05 111,369 50 
* Balances due by Agents........... 10,152 34 
e $78,830,194 71 $78,830,194 71 
SSS zz ———_— 








From the mae Surplus a Dividend will be apportioned to each Policy which shall be in force at 
ite anniversary in 





F) 
I have carefully examined the foregoing Statement, and find the same correct. 
January 18th, 1 1876. . ISAAC F. LLOYD, Auditor. 





NOTE.—By act of the Trustees thi 
De ae ¢ membership of this Company is limited to one hundred thousand 





TRUSTEES. 
es S. Winston, Groree S. Coz, Gro. C. RicHarpson, 
Joun V. L. Prurn, Witiiam M. VERMILYE, ALEXANDER H. Rios, 
» Hi. McCurpy, Joun E. DEve.m, W. F. Bascock, 
1taM BE" tTs, Martin Bares, F. RaTCHFORD Starr, 
SamvueE. E. SPROvULLs, Wm. A. Harnegs, FREDERICK H. CossitT?, 
Samvuet M. CorNgLL, Seymour L. Husrsp, Lewis May, 
Lucius Rosprnson, OLIVER H. Patwgr, OLIVER HARRIMAN, 
SmitH Brown, Henry E. Davis, THomas Dickson, 
Wim _H. Popnag, RicHaRD A. McCurpy, Henry W. Smits, 
SamveEL D. Bascock, Francis Skippy, Joun H. SHERWoop, 
Henry A. Smyrue, iiae C Hovey, Eaisto P. Fass, 
Wim E. Doves, RMAN C. von Post, Grorex H. ANDREWS. 














a 
RICHARD A. MCCURDY, WM. HO.B 
ARD C. ARTLETT, @ °. 5. i. PALMER, JOHN M. STUART 
@. 8. Woistox, M.D. R. PO cy 
Usdieal dwowiors 


HE PENNSYLVANIA | THE PENN MUTUAL 


FIRE INSURANCE Co., OF PHILADELPHIA. 
OF iapreneemneans ASSETS ACCUMULATED, $5,504,329.24. 


CASH CAPITAL, - $400,000.00 | ort tatpiesprotfams are returned tothe monies 


possible rates. All He ere unio for thet 

ASSETS, - -_- 1,533,635.84 | Fite Fettrcont oie eet URINE vice 

WM. G. CROWELL, See. JOHN DEVEREUX, Pres. | Pao tone No MC oF ee 
‘J , 
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THIRTY-FIRST ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NEW YORK 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OFFICE 


Nos. 346 and 348 BROADWAY. 
JANUARY Ist, 1876. 








Amount of Net Cash Assets, Jan. Ist, 1875 $27,145,177 51 


Revenue Account. 


Premiums and annuities..........cccccccsccccccccsecsescccess $6,069,002 81 
Interest received and accrued..........cseeeeeeee ddeddeeddaed - 1,870,658 34—_-—- 7, 939,661 15 


$35,085,438 66 
Disbursement Account. 





Losses by death.....csccccccccces sddseddendthakedoaqee eoceess $1,524,814 83 
Dividends and returned premiums on canceled policies........ 2,481,696 96 
Life annuities, matured endowments, and reinsurances....... - 182,400 83 
Commissions, brokerages, and agency expenses...........+0++ 361,918 06 
Advertising and physician’s fees..........cccsecccccccccccccce 87,591 26 


Taxes, office and law expenses, salaries, printing, etc.......... 280,114 03— 4,918,535 97 


$30,166,902 69 





Assets. 
Cash in Trust Company, in bank, and on hand..............-. $1,768,291 26 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks 
(market value $7,633,244.)........ waakeskdaes Wadutewndeand 7,154,191 05 
DT ae ae ae ate nn ee eae Onererty 1,820,240 53 


Bonds and mortgages (eccured by real entete valued at more 
than double the amount loaned, buildings thereon in- 
sured for $15,717,000, and the policies assigned to the 


Company as additional collateral security)........... eee. 17,685,597 50 
Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the Company 

on these policies amounts to $4,090,586).............006- 885,728 82 
Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due 

ee eer Tre 463,269 64 


Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and 
collection (estimated reserve on these policies $320,000, 


included in liabilities)........... dstsdgeecuccdedadcakedes 105,341 54 
Agents’ balances........ is aciectenla sata als dig hans wal Scile a Jautwiada 27,111 49 
Accrued interest to Jan. Ist, 1876, on = hmeeuite.: seseceee 257,130 86— 30,166,902 69 
Excess of market value of securities over COSt..........ecceeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 479,052 95 





Cash Assets, Jan. Ist, 1876 . . . . . $30,645,955 64 


APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS: 


Adjusted losses due subsequent to Jan. Ist, 1876.............. $303,165 00 
Reported losses awaiting proof, etc........ eagdeqadededeaagues 144,598 66 
Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies ; (participating 
insurance at four per cent. Carlisle net premium; non- 
participating at five per cent. Carlisle net premium)....... 27,390,396 44 
Reserved for contingent liability to Tontine Dividend Fund 
over and above a four per cent. reserve on existing poli- 
CRU Ol Cas odes n 6 ce ceddedéddacoccdscudendeaucesaee 308,138 81— 28,146,298 91 


Divisible Surplus . . . 1... $2,499,656 73 


From the undivided surplus of $2,499,656 73 the Board of Trustees has declared a Rever- 
sionary Dividend, available on settlement of next annual premium to participating policies pro- 
portionate to their contributions to surplus. The cash value of such reversion may be used in 
settlement if the policyholders so elect. 

—_Oo————_ 


DURING THE YEAR 7,029 POLICIES HAVE BEEN ISSUED, INSUR 
ING $21,964,190. 
———— 


TRUSTEES: 


WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 

GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 

HENRY BOWERS, 

SANDFORD COBB, 

EDWIN MARTIN, 

H. B. CLAFLIN, 

J. F. SEYMOUR, 

C. R. BOGERT, M. D., 

JOHN M. FURMAN, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS. 





MORRIS FRANELIN, 
DAVID DOWS, 
ISAAC C. KENDALL, 
DANIEL 8. MILLER, 
JOHN MAIRS, 

WM. H. APPLETON, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, 
WILLIAM BARTON, 
LOOMIS L. WHITE, 


—_——_9-—_——- 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice-President and Actuary 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
Se er epee 
GEORGE WILKES, M. D., Medical Examiners. 








CHARLES WRIGHT, M. D., Assistant Medical Examiner. 
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farm anil Carden, 


BUTTER AND BEEF. 


THOSE who embark largely in the raising of 
thoroughbreds often pay amazing prices for 
good specimens; but they have always the fact 
to fall back upon that their animals will mul- 
tiply rapidly and that a slight advantage in 
practical value will, with their increasing herds, 
soon help to make up for their * large outlays. 
They always believe, of course, 5 that they will 
find customers able to appreciate and willing to 
pay for peculiar excellence; but the whole 
question, in its wide bearings, finally settles 
itself down upon the practical agricultural 
advantage of the race. Short-horns, however 
fine, that ‘are deficient in the quality of contin- 
uing in their progeny the beef-producing char- 
acteristics ; beautiful Ayrshires, well up in all 
the fancy points, whose descendants will not 
be good milkers; and Jersey cattle of the fan- 
ciest character, whose families are poor butter- 
makers. will always fail in the end to be highly 
appreciated. 

It will, therefore, be the wisest course for any 
beginner in stock-breeding who is willing to in- 
vest the necessary capital and to give the care 
and attention requisite for success.in thorough- 
breeding to select such animals as are, in the 
first place, best adapted for the home industry 
that he intends to pursue, and, in the second 
place, to get such specimens of the breed as 
will win favor among those who are to be de- 
pended upon as buyers at fancy prices. But a 
prudent man will always regard very high 
prices as so much lucky addition to his income. 
He will not depend upon it as an element of 
his regular business. For example, if one can 
establish aherd of Jersey cows which will 
make an average of 250 pounds of butter per 
annum, and isso situated that he can secure 
(net) 50 cents per pound for his product the 
year round, so that he may be sure of a gross 
income of $125, he can afford to pay avery 
high price ae thoroughbreds; or, if he has 
time and patience, he may buy a smaller num- 
ber of remarkably good females, at still higher 
prices, and build up his herd by a few years of 
careful breeding. If at all well situated, he 
may depend on a yearly average value of say 
$40 for his weaned calves of both sexes. This 
will pay the interest on the cost of his original 
stock. Then, in proportion as he is fortunate 
in his judgment and arrangement and in 
his skill in giving to his herd a good rep- 
utation, he may increase the value of his 
progeny to an amountthat will add a very hand- 
some profit to a business that has already been 
fairly profitable and satisfactory. Referring to 
my own experience, although I have bought 
many animals for from $150 to $250 each, by far 
the most profitable ones have been those which 
have cost me several times these sums. A cow 
for which I paid $500 (when this was a much 
higher price than it would be now) has 
returned me in her progeny. nearly $2,000 cash, 
and more than that amount in the value of ani- 
mals still on hand—these increasing year by 
year and giving a value to the herd that re- 
duces the original investment to insignificance. 
One may buy ten cows of good quality and 
good pedigree for $2,500; but the same money 
judiciously invested in one bull and two cows 
would probably bring a larger profit in the end. 
As to the amount of stock that may be kept by the 
soiling system on a farm of fifty acres, it is im- 
possible, without knowing the circumstances, to 
say. The character of the soil has much to do with 
it and the character of the management more. 
As a general rule, perhaps, it would be the 
wisest course to start with ten cows, even 
though it might be necessary at first to buy 
some hay. The stock can be increased by the 
keeping of the best of the progeny, up to any 
amount that the farm may be competent to 
support. The rock on which any beginner is 
most likely to split is to be found in the fact 
that there are always plenty of shrewd breeders, 
with capital, ready to offer good prices for the 
best of the increase. No matter how tempting 
the price, if one has an eye to ultimate success, 
the best animals must be retained, unless one 
knows where the same price, or a lesser one, 
me be used to replace them with better ani- 
mals. 

I should say that, as a business proposition, 
the question in the present case should be 
whether to adopt Jerseys for butter or Ayr- 
shires for milk ; for Devons, however good they 
may be for home use, are practically debarred 
from receiving the high prices that these other 
breeds bring. Good though they are in all re- 
spects, they have retired from the fancy mar- 
ket.—Geo. E. WarRIna, in “ American Agricul- 
turist.” 


THE PLEASURES OF FARMING. 


Ir isa pleasure to an intelligent man tobe 
the owner of a good farm and to carry on the 
business of farming, if done properly. No 
other pursuit is so well adapted to afford health 
and happiness. To have sweet milk and fresh 
butter and eggs, and vegetables and fruits from 
one’s Own garden and orchard, and poultry, 





mutton, and bacon of one’s own raising, to live 
upon, is very agreeable. Toseethe pigs, lambs, 
calves, and colts increasing, the crops growing, 
the stock improving in value, the fruit trees 
bearing their scarlet and golden harvests, and 
everything prospering, as it generally will under 
wise management, affords any good man pleas- 


But the farmer, to enjoy farming, must man- 
. age his business well. He must plan wisely 
and execute promptly. He must bea sort of 
military man in this respect. He must lay the 
plan of his campaign at this season of the year, 
and carry it out as thoroughly as possible. To 
enjoy farming, one wants the best of everything 
—the best cattle, horses, sheep, and swine, and 
fruits and crops. Heshould be ambitious to 
have the best and should strive for it con- 
stantly. His crops should be put in in the best 
manner. He should have the neatest and best- 
kept meadows and pastures, the finest orchards 
and gardens, and neat farm buildings, and 
everything should show an air of tidiness and 
order, dictated by an intelligent mind. 

It is not necessary to have expensive build- 
ings. Any, however cheap, if put in the proper 
places, surrounded by neat fences, and the 
grounds adorned by shade and forest trees, will 
look well. The passer-by will be pleased at the 
outlook; he will see there the evidences ofa 
happy home. The house sits back a few rods 
from the road, on a little knoll, so the water 
drains easily from it. Shrubbery and shade 
trees are planted inthe yard. To the right or 
left of the house and a little back of it the barns 
and stables are built with some system. The 
garden and orchard are convenient to the house 
and everything is arranged in order. The farmer 
has taken pleasure in forming his plans, and 
now takes pleasure in seeing how neatly every- 
thing looks. His wife and sons and daughters 
and neighbors feel the influence of these admir- 
able arrangements. It has cost no more, or but 
little more, than to put up everything in a slip- 
shod, hap-hazard manner. It would sell for 
two or three times as much. But homes should 
never be sold. Theyare sacred places. They 
should be made for one’s children and chil- 
dren’s children. How dear are all of the asso- 
ciations of our childhood days! Why break 
them? Why let strangers intrude and dese- 
crate places that are the holiest on earth ? 

If farmers would exercise this care and fore- 
sight and taste in making their farms and homes 
attractive, there would be a stronger love for 
country life. There is too much inclination 
among the young people for the city, and yearly 
our cities are increasing in population and influ- 
ence, at the expense of the country. 

Could parents see what we are compelled to 
see almost daily, as we go from our country 
home to our office in the city, they would spare 
no labor to endear farm-life to their sons and 
daughters. Could they see the debauchery, 
open and notorious, incident to all cities, they 
would shudder. Could they see the young 
men, yes, and young women, too, that parade 
city streets, bearing every evidence of vice and 
intemperance and degradation, that a few weeks 
or months or years ago came fresh and pure 
from country homes, and then consider that 
such, perhaps, may be the fate of their own kith 
or kin, if country life is not made more attractive, 
would they not say it is our highest duty to 
attach our children to farm-life, to favor inno- 
cent amusements, to patronize good books and 
papers and libraries, to help elevate the tone of 
society, to carefully consider the tastes and 
wishes of young people, and to give them prop- 
er direction, so that the dangerous period of 
youth may be passed in safety and the rocks 
which have shattered the barks of teus of thou- 
sands of generous youth may be avoided in the 
voyage of life which all must travel ?—Colman’s 
Rural World, 

a 


SUCCESSION OF CROPS. 


It is very desirable in farming to have crops 
succeed one another in the order of ripening. 
Where crops ripen at one time a great deal of 
extra hired labor is required, or there will be a 
great loss by some of the crops being over-ripe 
when harvested. Farming pays so poorly now 
that every farmer needs to do his work as much 
within his own family as possible. And if the 
members of the family who are large enough to 
work make as good wages as they could get by 
working for other persons they have done 
pretty well. Many do not even do this. The 
heavy investment in lands and farm buildings, 
fences, tools, implements, stock, and other im- 
provements, bfings no returns. If the labor by 
the farmer and his sons and hired men is well 
paid by what is sold, the farmer thinks he is do- 
ing pretty well; and all the capital invested in 
farming isdead or unproductive. If nine-tenths 
of our farmers had loaned out at interest what 
their farms and houses and barns and other 
buildings and fences and wagons and imple- 
ments and tools and stock cost them, and did 
not a stroke of labor, they would have more 
money in their pockets at the end of the year 
than they now have, working hard all the time. 
This is not a very flattering statement ; but, nev- 
ertheless, is a true one. 





@Hence, head-work is needed in farming. 
Such crops should be planted and in such 
quantity as to ripen in suecessfon, so that 
farmers can save them with their family help, if 
possible, so as to retain the money at home that 
produce sells for, instead of paying it out for 
farm-labor. 

Again, by proper manuring or by a proper 
system of rotation of crops, two crops may be 
gotten off the same ground the same year. 
Millet, buckwheat, late corn may succeed oats 
or wheat, if sown as soon as these crops are 
taken from the ground. We haye seen a.sec- 
ond crop of oats making splendid. fall pastur- 
age. Gardeners practice this succession of 
crops to great advantage—taking off a crop of 
peas, for instance, planting tomatoes between 
the rows, and when the peas are done bearing 
giving the whole ground to the tomatoes. 
Harvesting a crop of early potatoes and plant- 
ing upon the same ground late cabbage. We 
almost always sow rye in our corn-fields after 
the last cultivating, and get splendid winter 
pasturage on green rye. Corn-fodder may suc- 
ceed oats or wheat, and yields several tons to 
the acre of most excellent feed for stock in the 
fall or winter. Turnip seed may be sown after 
many crops, and, if buried in not too large 
heaps, will keep sweet and fresh all winter, and 
near large cities frequently sell for as much as 
potatoes, with far less work in cultivation. 
Orchards may be planted, and, besides yielding 
a crop of fruit annually, the same ground will 
yield, after the trees are well established, a 
good crop of corn, or pasturage, or grass for 
hay, or other crop. The point isto make the 
most of the Jand; to have crops succeed one 
another, so the farmer can save them without 
too much expense and inconvenience; to fol- 
low a careful system of rotation and manur- 
ing; to cultivate less land and better; to put 
all outside of this into good pasturage for 
stock, so that the fertility of the soil will be 
saved and so that the farm will improve, instead 
of deteriorate in value.—Colman’s Rural World. 





NEW YORE STATE FARMING 
LANDS. 


ACCORDING to the annual report of the state 
assessors, the number of acres of farming lands 
in New York State is 27,757,785, exclusive of the 
lands used for farming purposes in the suburbs 
of cities and those in incorporated villages. 
Relative to the number of farms and values of 
lands the report says: ‘‘This number of acres, 
divided into farms of 150 acres each, gives in 
the state 180,000 farms, and, at an average of 
$40 per acre, makes each farm of 150 acres the 
value of $6,000 and the total value of farms and 
lands in the state $1,080,000,000. According to 
the state census of 1865, there were 10,411,863 
acres of unimproved lands in this state. Ten 
counties had 3,694,060 acres, and tens of thou- 
sands of acres of these lands are in the mar- 
ket at the same price they were forty years 
ago. The assessed value of the lands in 
Vermont in 1874, at the cash value, was 
$16.18 per acre. Number of acres, 5,125,663. 
We have this number of acres in New York not 
worth $3 per acre. At $30 per acre the value of 
each farm of 150 acres is $4,500, and the value 
in the state of all the farms and lands is 
$810,000,000.’’ This latter figureis considered 
by the assessors as the nearest estimate of the 
full value of the lands. The report further 
says that ‘‘a gentleman who has had years of 
experience in valuing lands and farms in sey- 
eral counties in the state gives us the average 
value of thirty-three counties at $25 per acre. 
We are confident, after a most careful review 
of our estimates of value of 1874, that we 
placed the value of farm-lands too high. One 
of the best farms in Duchess County was sold 
a few days ago, with a house and buildings 
first-class, at $70 per acre, and this a model farm 
for that county. That is $10,500 for 150 acres, 
instead of $13,350, the estimate of the state 
assessors. In 1865 the state census gave 100,- 
109 acres of unimproved lands in this county.” 





CALIFORNIA WHEAT CULTURE. 


Ir a ‘‘ farmer,” in the technical sense of the 
word, means a wheat-raiser chiefly, then Cali- 
fornia, according to the admissions of the 
Eastern press, contains a gentleman whose 
operations surpass the whole world in this line 
of business. Indiana and Tennessee have told 
some big stories in the past about the vastness 
of their corn-fields, and were unapproachable 
by any of the other states for the magnitude of 
their crops; but no part of the country, that 
we are aware of, excepting California, can 
boast of a farm containing 50,000 acres, princi- 
pally in wheat. And yet this was the area of 
land from which Dr. Glenn, of Jacinto, Colusa 
County, made his harvest of the last season. 
The yield was about 600,000 bushels, which, it 
is said, cost the Doctor $90,000 to put down at 
San Francisco for shipment. But the opera- 
tions of Dr. Glenn are not confined to the culti- 
vation of wheat. He markets an immense 
number or live stock each year. In this latter 








branch of business he is probably equaled, if 





not surpassed, by several cattle-owners in the 
state, exclusive of Miller & Lux, whose deal- 
ings in that line are so large that is.stated they 
would seem incredible. We have also several 
of the largest sheep-grazers in the United 
States, and in everything that pertains to agri- 
culture, horticulture, or general stock move- 
ments think we can compare favorably with the 
most successful competitors.—San Francisco 
Bulletin. 


RURAL AND STATISTICAL ITEMS. 


-+.-At the late dinner of the Yale Alumni 
Association, in this city, at Delmonico’s, Mr. W. 
H. Brewer, professor of agriculture at Yale, en- 
tertained the Association with an interesting 
account of what Yale has done to advance ag- 
ricultural interests, referring especially to the 
labors of Professor Norton in applying chem- 
ical knowledge to the improvement of the soil. 
He said that, so great has been the advancement 
made in understanding the principles of breed- 
ing animals, if notice should be given that 
twenty years hence any particular kind of 
wool will be required sheep can by that time 
be provided which will furnish it, if the request 
is within the limits of reason. 








...-The Watertown (N. Y.) Times says: 
“Hart Massey, the father of Stillman Massey, a 
report of whose golden wedding we publish to- 
day, offered the R., W., and O. Railroad Com- 
pany, over a quarter of a century ago, a piece 
of land south of the depot, on condition that 
‘he company, after the road was opened, would 
give his family and relatives a ride to Rome and 
back ona special car. "The company assented 
and the contract was made. The road was 
opened to Rome, Sept. 20th, 1851, and a few 
days afterward the tribe of Masseys, about six- 
ty innumber, took possession of the promised 
car and saw Rome.”’ 


...-President Clark, of the Amherst Agricul- 
tural College, who is to found an agricultura 
college in Japan, will leave for that country in 
June. 








AGRICULTURAL. — 


EARLY PARAGON 
ROSE. 
logue of 


AND LATE WHITE 
The two new Potatoes. See Priced Cata- 
J. M. THORBURN & CO., 
15 John Strect, New | York. — 


FLOWER SEEDS. 

Our Descriptive Catalogue of Flower Seeds, with all 
the Novelties tor 1876, is now ready for mailing to 
eet: also Catalogue of Spring Bulbs; ‘also 

talogue of Vegetable und Agrion)paral pee Ss. 

J. M. THOR N & CO., 
15 John Btreet. New York. 














This is a beautiful Quarterly Journal, finely illustrat- 
ed, and containing an elegant colored frontispiece with 
the first number. Price only 25cents for the year. The 
first No. for 1876 just issued. {®~VICK’s FLOWER AND 
VEGE!rABLE GARDEN, 35 cents; with cloth covers, 65c. 
Address JAMES VICK, . Rochester, N N.Y. 


GRAVES, SELOVER & WILLARD, 
NURSERYMEN. 
DWARF AND STANDARD FRUIT TREES, 
GRAPEVINES AND SMALL FRUITS, ORNA- 
MENTAL TREES, 
EVERGREENS, SHRUBS, AND ROSES. 
Washington Stroet Nurseries, 
GENEVA, N. Y¥. 





te Correspondence solicited. 


{JAILED 





aaa 
FLORAL GUIDE 


Contains over 1,200 varieties Wegetable and 
Flower Seeds. COLORED PLATES, Elegant 
wood-cuta of vegetables and flowers. Hlandsomest 
Guide Published! 82> Send for it. 

DETROIT SEED CO., Detroit, Mich. 
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1840. 
Reliable 
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CROSMAN BROS.’ CATALOGUE AND GUIDE to 

the FLOWER AND VEGETABLE GARDEN for 1876. Kle- 

potty Oty be eee and containin, nga a — _crmemans COL- 
ra) A'TE. Sent FREE. Add 





[Betablished 1840.} CROSMAN BROS. “Rochester, N N.Y. 
FLOWER Spooner’s Prize Flower Seeds, 
: Spooner’s Boston Market 
SEEDS, Vegetable Seeds. 
The cheapest and best seeds 
in the market. Send two 3-cent 
VEGETABLE stimps for our Illustrated Cata- 
logue and see the prices. 
é SPOONER 
SEEDS. We FOP OOSTON, MASS. 





SOLUBLE 
PACIFIC GUANO. 


A No. 1 Fertilizer. 


It is Prompt. Active; and Potiane, Nine years’ suc- 
cessful use has shewn it Ly very highest qual 
ity. Paice moderate. Qu d standard guaran- 
teed. For furtber particulars tres 


race euare CO., Boston; 
BR. N. PHELPS, Windsor, 
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TREES AND SHRUBS, 











Standard and dwarf fruit trees, ornamental trees 
and shrubs, roses and vines of all ancle pits shipped 
to any part of the country at reasonable prices. 
Address 
RK. @. CHASE & CO., Nurserymen, 
CENEVA, N. Y. 
RE Send for Catalogues and 
Price Lists, 
Catalogues 10c. Each. Price List Free. 
T. B. YALE & CO., 
Rochester, N. Y 
Nursery Established 1837. ® 
Foliage, ornamental leaved, and flower- 
PLAN S inet < ee healthy condition, Sent by 
LL PARTS OF THE CO! 
Ma Send fo for Illustrated Gata i 
L. B. CASE, RICHMON VIND. 


FOR ALL 
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1876, DREER’S GARDEN CALENDAR, 1876 
contains descriptive and Plante. list of Vegetable, 
Flower, and Grass See a Bulbs, Novelties, 
and eve GARDEN REQ ISITE. Beautifully illus- 
trated end two 3-cent stamps for z post age. 

HENRY A. DREER, 714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 





If yon wish to grow Vegetables for sale, read 
Cardening for Profit! 
If you wish to become a Commercial Florist, read 
Practical Floriculture! 


If you wish to Garden for \ musement or for Home 
Use only, read 


Cardening for Pleasure! 


ALL BY 
PETER HENDERSON. 
Price $1.50 each, post paid, by mail. 


Our Combined Catalogue for 1876, of 


EVERYTHING 


Sent free to all Applicants. 


Our large Tllustrated Catalogues of Seeds and 
Plants, numbering 175 pages, and containing 2 
colored plates, sent without charge to purchasers 
of any of the above three books, Sent toallothers 
on receipt of 50 cents. 


LleaHnelersonror 


85 Cortlandt Street, New York. 











: family use in 
the market. 


Eve 
Machine 
Price $2.50 . shipped b Sage pee 
ice 8 by express, safely bo 
— 0 c eens er needs ep 
gen te Gallbed *"gend for for descriptive circular to 


Livingston & Co., Iron Founders, Pittsburg, Pa. 


THE CHARTER OAK SWIVEL PLOW. 








THE ONLY PERFECT SWIVEL PLow. 
The season of 1875 has proved by actual use of over 
300 plows that it has no equal, 
Send for illustrated circular, with full particulars, to 
The Higganum Manufacturing Co., 
HIGGANUM, CONN. 


BRONSON, HOPKINS & CO., 
NURSERYMEN. 


Eighteen years’ nce, Correspon licited. 
‘ GRNEVE, Ont 60, wre 


Holbrook’s “New tor” Seed Drill 














LANE & BODLEY, 


John and) Water Streets, Cincinnati, 
rar ta ai of the Best 


FARM ENGINE, 


Mounted and ready ~~ =. a for our Hlustrated 






THE INDEPENDENT. 













OR ll be del: 

Will be de! 

’ it 
Carpet Stretcher edith i Foi 
TACK HAMMER ware, genie 
“COMBINED. ers, or sent post- 
The only device ever of 35 — 
Carpets ies Lin ied Send & get one now. 


‘o more backaches! 
Saves ume, temper, and labor. 





Address, 
Excel. Mfg. Co. 
151 Mich. Av'e, 








GARPENTERS ™ ee 
with the Lg Ty THR RE ESH (OLD, 


d Wea 
WILSON EIRC -y 182 Clark st. Chicago. 
Itis the best thing ever invented to keep out the 
cold, dust, and rain. 


SAW MILL FOR THE PEOPLE, 


a be- 

ing cosasaeres) as the best Circular Mills. Its 

_.. frame, head-bloeks, and working parts 

@ are of ti:e most substantial and perma- 

nent kind, being made entirely of iron 

gy and steel. It is usually set up A 
started in from one to two days 








eft TA gines of sot Paine ten horse power. 
“) It cuts from 2000 to 4000 feet o! 
day. The Mill and Engine may conveniently be 
PS operated by two men. Send for circular. 


a a Ind. CHANDLER & TAYLOR. 


To Consumptives, Weakly People, and all 
Persons Suffering with Scrofula, Catarrh, 
Scurvy, Salt Rheum, Piles, Erysipelas, Ring 


31 


Decency-Health-Economy-Camfort 


SAVE THE LADIES, CHILDREN, INFIRM, 
‘AGED, and SICK from indelicate and unnatural re- 
straint or exposure to the ice, snow, mud, slush, 
storm, or wind abouta pounty vy oF to imperfect 











Worm, Tetter, Pimples and Blotch on 
‘the Face, Sore Eyes, Rheumatism, Dyspep- 
sia, Fever and Ague, Liver, Kidney, and 
Urinary Diseases Nervous Debility, Heart 
Disease, Fits, Brokendown Constitutions, 
and every kind of Humor in the Blood. 


Having suffered more or tess for many years with 
Li . and a scrofulous 


nent cure, I experimented b mpounding roots, 
using the RK thus obtained, I fortunately dis- 

covered a most wonderful Blood Searcher or Medical 
Bitters. which not only gave me t relief, but after 
a few weeks’ — effected a ical cure. I was free 
from Catarrh, lungs became strong and sound, 
my appetite good and Lena oe sores had dis- 
appeared. [ then a@ quantity of the Root 
Bi and was 4 Pine pete of giving a awny to 


tters, 
the sick. Ifound the medicine possessed the most 
wonderful healing virtues, effecting cures of all dis- 
eases 0! oe from bad blood or weakness of the 
system, as Lt Magic. At last the demand became 
ati ent ar and called upon to supply — 
0 


in Tange au quantities for use. Root 
ical Pri 


jotly e 01 

was used in the good old days of our ee 

when — were cured by some simple root or | mon 

and when calomel and other poisons of the m —" 

kingdom were unknown. For Consumption, Asthma, 

tiem, Fi +. -» qeratuione Eruptions, Rheuma- 
es, Fits, Heart Disease, Dizziness, Liver 


ing from loss of ome ry, etc., 
early life, and to delicate females, these Root Bitters 
are pay recommen . No other medicine will 

Salt Rheum, Boils, Tetter, Ring Worm, 
White Swelling, Sore Eyes, Running of the Ears, 
Dicers, Fever Sores, Cancerous Formations Dropsy, 
Flesh Worms, Pustules, 











PAINTS. 
UsE 


3 HARRISON BROS. & CO.’S 
w TOWN AND COUNTRY 


READY 
MIXED 


PAINTS. 


PURE White and 40 different shades? 
Entirely ready for 


r use. 
Beautiful, Durable, and id Economical. 
Made from Pure Ma’ 
Tested on eedoste of Buildings, 
Handsome and Permane 
No waste or loss of time in = 


no or pe 
Cheaper and better than any Other Paint. 
Can bea Septied by any one. 
Free from objectionable ingredients gener- 
ally used in so-called ‘* Chemical Paint. 
Sample cards on application. 
Order this brand from your agier. 
Insert it J oo — 
er. 
Do not actepe: wy substitute. 


For sale (wholesale only) at 


179 WATER STREET, 


NEW YORK. 
Retailed by all Reputable Dealers. 
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BELLS AND. CLOCKS. 


MYER Meg 


SELLS C fe) 





a — SCHOOL.FIRE-ALARM 
oA ME ALG ted 


tone 
— particulars, 
YMYER Ba co., 

664 to 694 West Eighth St., Cincinnats ® 
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Ae at's sale < 


rr 
Address either To or WEST TRO 
“a MENEELY & COMPANY. 











PCE SES EEE | BELL noms. 
Superior B Belle of owe pM Tin, 


my 






‘Warranted. 

jueeees Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN &TIFT, 

J02and 104 East Second St.,Cinciunati 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


BELL FOUNDERS, TROY, N. Ys 





Erysip " mepies, 

and al — Diseases so quickly as the 
Root Bitters. All diseases have their origin in pad 
blood. The Root Bitters lay the ax at the root of the 
tree of disease, by searching and Png Ae the blood, 
pate pe rat nourish and invigorate every organ and 
part of the body and keep it in repair until a ripe old 
age. It is my desire that the suffering all overthe 
world should receive the benefit of my remedy, and 
parti ly such Sones as have given up all hopes 
of ever being c 











a. W. FRAZIER, Cleveland, Ohio. 


(Extracts from Letters Received.) 


Pimples and Eruptions on the Face. 


D zIER—Dear Sir :~—I have been afflicted for 
over ‘thaees years with a scrofulous affection on = 
face, which broke out in p h 

also weak. with no appetite. I never found relief t till 
last summer. Your Bitters being highly recom- 
mended as a blood medicine, i, —T, a supply, and 
in a few weeks they effected re. Ilnow enjoy bet- 
ter health than I have for com — My case was 
one of the very worst. I can nestly osneumend 


your Bitters to all. 
E CORNWALL, Cleveland, O. 


To Consumptives, 


Mr. Barney Cain. Niagam. Ontario, writes: “I have 

been taking your Root Bitters. They have done me 

good. They have cured my cough and I feel 
another person.”’ 


Catarrh, Tired, Fainty Feelings, etc. 


Mrs. Daniel Smith, of Concord, N. H., afflicted with 
Catarrh weakness, pains in lungs and shoulder, heavy 
= Over the eyes, restless at night, and tired, fainty 

‘eelings all the time, writes: 

Mr. Frazien—Dear — :—I received the bottle of 
Root Bit you sent me by express, and I have 
taken oy whole of it; and it -has done me more : 
than all the medicines I pave ever taken. 
talzen more or less for ten years 


Dyspepsia, Throwing Up Food, etc. 
Mr. Jacob Ruby, Zurich P. O., Ontario, afflicted 


with Dyspepsia, t! p food, ete.; writes: ‘* Bit- 
ters received. and hav oun tak them one week. 


bottles 


arg 
dozen. Yor may publish in 7s papers that your Bit- 





Inflammatory Rheumatism, 


Dr. FRAZIER—Dear Sir:—Your Root Bitters have 
built up my wife more rapidly than all the medicines 
taken by her during the last nine months. She has 
been suffering terribly with Inflammatory Rheuma- 
tism, but is now so far recovered = l .aeaanaie more 
bottie of — Bitters will work a 

Yours truly, J. K. SPEAR. Tadtanagelia, Ind. 


Liver Complaint, Kidney Disease. 

MR. FRAZIER—Dear Sir:—I have used two bottles 
of your Root Bitters 4 for Liver Complaint, Dizziness, 
Weakness, and Kidney erates and they did me 
more good than all the medicine 1 ever used. From 
the first dose I tookI began to mend, and I am now 
in perfect health and feelas well as lever did. I 
consider your Bitters one of the greatest of bless- 
ings. MRS. M. MARTIN, Cleveland 0, 


Fever and Ague. 
John Roland, Cleveland, Obio, writes: “ For weeks 


at a time I was confined to the ‘house with fever and 
ague. After one eer Root Bitters two weeks I 


was restored to good health.” 
Salt Rheum and Erysipelas. 

Made Jesup Lerch, Belle Plain, lowa, se Seelax 

8 notice osce pte a pave © (Root it- 
the Messeryger, our 

at this rder a few bottles. \< 
= eae ° 1f and daugh 
I Dave been ed a long time wi' Bhew 


Bitters eet at mee 
mended, withox Ltried most J 
ters. I feel like a new man. Lae 
bo 
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an Bells. ¥4 at my office in Cleveland. N 
“Bpecial attention given to CH iURCH BELLS, medicine in the world ever had such a su 7 
8 and at country stores. Price $1 

per bottle or six for $%. Show.this adv ent to 
tors and accept ae albiekale. Send Yor te - 

. ‘or 

MEDICAL as filled with certificates of wo nderful_ cur ares 

published in and German). nt free | by 

OG. WeFRAZIER, Ohio.” 

Clark’s “B= G-~ 

INHALER, DISINFECTOR, and PERFUMER 

d when used with 
urifies the bi the Viecontng ium “s asure prevent- 
oh reo tie ier liver its cal ive health eed ive of Small Pox, Diphtheria, Typhoid 


Fever, and all discases of a eonta- 
us char: 


acter. Is also a cure for 
¥ h, pronehitie, Asthma—rven 
Consum, ildren attending 
school s ula never be without the 
Disinf . &8 a previ 


‘ector, ive 
Diphtheria and small Pox. a 


fe send inhaler with Iuhaiant for 
four months’ use, free by mail, on 


mal @ » 21.35; rge, $1.50; with 
Send for Iigsteared ular. tele by Drugzgists. 
EA Proprieto 
20 Wee Weanen' pda, Now York. 


ze, obstru mite of the 
eity water-closet, by using the # and Cheapest 


EARTH-CLOSET, 


and NO OTHER, 
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PRICES $16 TO $40. 


HANDSOME, DURABLE, ODORLESS. 


Latest Simplest Improvements. 
A CHILD CAN MANAGE IT. 


The Earth system oly wilkrid us of the thousand- 
year-old privy abomination: but we have also a great 
convenience, which can be used in A bed-room in 
city or country to great advantage, called 


“THE $5 WATER-CLOSET.” 


A pint of water makes it perreony safe for1 person4 
days without offense. Positively Practical, Port- 
able, Popular. Just the thing for stormy days, 
dark nights, and 4 o’clock in the morning. 


Send stamp for Testimonials and Circulars to 


THE WAKEFIELD EARTH-OLOSET 00., 


36 DEY ST., NEW YORK. 


ARNNER OINTMENT 
CuRES SORES, 
Burns, Curs. 


CE RMN Wounps&c.&c. 





























A certain remedy for all Nasal, Throat, and Lung 
diseases, affording relief in some cases in a few min- 
pies, For Catarrh it has proved the only xeon 

cific. Bronchitis yields to it, and Consum 

. Asthma, Rose Cold, and Hay 
Fever cured. SORE THROAT, HOARSENEsS, and 
common colds relieved at once. few inhalations 
will correct the most OFFENSIVE BREATH. Made of 
hard rubber, it may be carried as handily as a pencil 
or needle-case andis always ready a use. lt super- 
sedes al} other inha! tubes an mtrivances, is 
approved by the entire Mevical ¥ Fraternity. and in- 
dorsed by the standard Medical Journals of the world. 
Dr. George Hadley, Professor of Chemistry and 
Pharmacy in the University of Buffalo, in a carefully- 
considered arn upon its merits, concludes in these 
words “On t whole, this Inhaler seems to me to 
accomplish a. purposes by novel yet by the most 
simple and effectual means, to be philosophical in its 

conception, and — carried out in the execution.” 
No person afflicted or threatened with any of the 
difficulties stated ye be without this Inhaler. 
Patented in the United States, England, and Canada. 
Over 200,000 in use. Send your address and receive 
our descriptive circular and testimonials of hundreds 
of Physicians who have used it in their practice. 
We send Inhaler and [nhalant for two months’ use, 
Extra bottles of Inhalant, 


1GGISTS. 
W.H. SMITH & CO., Prop’s, Buffalo, N. Y. 


KIRKWOOD'S 


The best, only complete, 
and reliable instrument for 
the treatment of Asthma, 
Catarrh, Sore Throat, 
Bronchitis, and diseases 
of the lungs and air pass- 
ages generally. 

Price, 2.50 and $5 each. 

For pamphlets, etc., ad- 
dress, 

E. FOUGERA & CO., 

30 NORTH WILLIAM ST., 

NEW YORK. 














PHILADELPHIA, Pa. INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

Atuanta, Ga. San Francisco, CAt. 
W) Established 1858. Capital, $500,000. 

LARGEST SURGICAL INSTITUTE IN AMERICA. 


forty thousand cases cured, including Cur- 
vatures of the Spine, Club Feet, Mip Dis- 
ease, Crooked and Stiff Knees, Deformi- 





Send to the address nearest you for a Special 
Circular op any disease or deformity. 
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DR. RADWAY'S 


SARDAPARILLTAN 
RESOLVENT, 


THE GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER, 


FOR THE CURE OF SCROFULA AND ALL 
CHRONIC AND HEREDITARY 
DIBEASES, 


BE IT SEATED IN THE 


Iungs or Stomach, 
Skin or Bones, 
Flesh or Nerves, 


CORRUPTING THE SOLIDS AND 
VITIATING THE FLUIDS. 


Chronic Rheumatism, Scrofula, TMBrown 

ng, Hacking Dry Cough, Cancerow. wus ccs wou 
sumption, Bleeding of the Lungs, Dyspepsia, Water 
Brash, Tic Douloureux, White Swellings, Tumors, Ul- 
cers, Skin and Hip Diseases, Mercurial Diseases, 
Female Complaints, Gout, Dropsy, Rickets, Salt 
Rheum, Bronchitis, Kidney, Bladder, and Liver Com- 
plaints, etc. ¢ 


PRICE $1 PER BOTILE. 


R. R. 
RADWAY’S 


READY RELIEF, 


The Cheapest and Best Medicine for 
Family Use in the World 


ONE SO-CENT BOTTLE 

WILL CURE MORE COMPLAINIS AND 
PREVENT THE SYSTEM AGAINST S8UD- 
DEN ATTACKS OF EPIDEMICS AND 
CONTAGIOUS DISEASES THAN ONE 
HUNDRED DOLLARS EXPENDED FOR 
OTHER MEDICINES OR MEDICAL AT- 
TENDANCE. 

THE MOMENT RADWAY’S READY 
RELLEF 18 APPLIED EXTERNALLY—OR: 
TAKEN INTERNALLY, ACCORDING TO 
DIRECTIONS—PAIN, FROM WHATEVER 
CAUSE, UEASES TO EXIST. 





In all cases where pain or discomfort is experienced , 
or if seized with Influenza, Diphtheria, Sore Throat, 
Mumps, Bad Coughs, Hoarseness, Bilious Colic, 
Inflammation of the Bowels, Stomach, Lungs, Liver, 
Kidneys, or with Croup, Quinsy, Fever and Ague, or 
with Neuralgia, Headache, Tic Douloureux, Tooth- 
ache, Barache, or with Lumbago, Pain in the Back, 
or Rheumatism, or with Diarrhoea, Cholera Morbus, 
or Dysentery, or with Burns, Scalds, or — or 
with Strains, Cramps, or Sp the li of 
RADWAY’S READY RELIEF will cure bogie of the 
worst of these complaints in a few hours. 








DR. RADWAY’S 
REGULATING PILLS, 


perfectly tasteless, elegantly coated, for the cure of 
all diseases of the Stomach, Liver, Bowels, Kidneys, 
Bladder, Nervous Diseases, Headache, Constipation, 
Costiveness, Indigestion, Dyspepsia Biliousness, 
Bilious Fever, Inflammation of the Bowels, Piles, 
and all derangements of the internal viscera. War- 
ranted to effect a positive cure. 
Price 2% cents per box. Sold by Druggists. 


Dr. Radway & Co., 32 Warren St. 





Read “ FALSE AND TRUE.” Send one letter tamp 
to Rapway & Co., No. 32 Warren 8t., cor. Cnurch, 
New York. Information worth thousands be 
sent you. 


Department ef Music. 
Instruction first-class, expenses light, associations 
unquestionable. Send stamp for Catalogue'to Pror. 
FP. B. Rice, Oberlin, O. 
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; THE INDEPENDENT. 
Mitchell, Vance & Co., 


Designers and Manufacturers of 


ARTISTIC 
GAS FIXTURES 


FOR 


CHURCHES, DWELLINGS, ETC. 
FINE CLOCKS AND BRONZES 


597 Broadwav, New York. 
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Merchant's Gargling Oil has become one of the es popular Liniments for human fiesh that is now pre- 
pared, while for horses and cattle it has no equal in the world. e are ass by those who have used it for 
piles—one of whom isa ny pee physician—that among all the various pile remedies none afforded such 
Speedy 7 as the Gargling Louisville (Ky.) Democrat. 
m a letter from G. H. Simmonds, VOnionville, Ia., July 24th, 1873: ‘‘Iam selling more Gargling 
Oil than ail the tiniments put together, and I am keeping twelve different kinds. I | es itis the best remedy 
for horsefiesh in existence, and can say it without fear of successful contrameetion. 
ract from a letter from Shoemaker & Co., Bloomington, Ind., Sept. 17th, 1873: “ It is the popular horse 
liniment in this country. 
Extract from a letter from George A. Snell, Braman’s Corners, N: Y., Aug. 9th, 1873: “I sell more of your 
Gore Oil = - gh cieer liniments combined, and have seen it used on horses and cattle with good effect 
when others have fa’ 
tract from a letter from Pattee & Co., De N..H., Aug. 26th, 1873: “ We think your Gargling Oil one of 
the best articles for which it is recommended tha’ we ‘have ever used or sold. 
Extract from a letter from Snowdon & Gibbs, Concordia, Kan., me uly 38th, 1873: ** We sell more of your 
Gargling Oil than of any liniment we keep.” 


MERCHANT’S GARGLING OIL 
is the Standard Liniment of the United States. Established 1833. Large size, $1; rip ies mall, ating 
small size, for family use, 25c. Manufactured at Lockport, N. Y., by M. G. O. Co., and sold b: all druggist: 


JOHN HODGE, Secretary. 


MIDDLETOWN 


PLATE COMPANYW’S 


FINE SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


Trade m Bark. 


ELEGANT NEW PEBICNS. 


Factories, Bie ia, isk ‘hn 8 N. ¥. 


| ARS 














A MARVEL OF CHEAPNESS, 


SIMPLICITY, AND DURABILITY. 


Knits a Sock or )_ Srecking. Heel and Toe, 

Complete, The m ng Machine 

in = ase ver & family" in _t. L.. shoul ere.ene 
Price only ie Agents w 






Send for ae 
HA cial & BRANSON, 
204 and 206 Wabash Av., Giienae. 
235 Nort 


armies + <1 Fitledelphia, Pa 








- ae IMPROVEMENT. 
= me LSIOR ronste Treadle m, tncinding one dos, Saws, 
anaes tnimitaih io Fret Sawing Pattern 


, to the valusof $4, 
ry new shea on Be for tightening Saw, Pow- 
er Drilling attachment, Wrench, Oi! cup 
and Screw driver, Speed, 800 strokes per 

Diinute. Saws 1 1- ? inch thick. Price, 
= compiete, cased a d_ delivered on 
ma or at Express offic:, 12 Dollars. 

: SMALL STEAM ENGINES, 
" with copper Boller, to drive light Lathes, 
Bm Berl - aws, etc. too Scroll Work Designs 
|] = Free on receipt of stamp. 


Ss GEORGE PARR, 
bew only, without “Airs Attachments, 89 00 BUFFALO, — 











COUNTER, PLATFORM WACON &TRACK 


SOE SS 








c/GAGENTS WANTEDD> 
SEND FOR PRICE UST 


MARVIN SAFE & SCALE C0. 

265 BROADWAY N.Y. 
721 CHESTNUT ST. PHILA. PA. 
108 BAN K ST.CLEVE.O. 








[February 17, 1876, 
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@ THE LARGEST AND MOST SUCCESSFUL WAGON 
‘(THOM FHL NI AHOLOVANNVH ANVINNVI GNV 


epository 26:2 & 263 Wabash Ave., Chicage. 


Ormamental tron Works. 
F. O. HANSON, 


MANUFACTURER OF 
PATENT COMBINATION 


Wrought Iron Fences 


for Public and Private Buildings. 


THE MOST DURABLE, NEATEST, AND 
CHEAPEST IN THE MARKET. 


Galvanized Iron Posts, Tubing. Gates, Orna- 

ments, Settees, Chairs, Vases for Cemetery Lot 

Enclosures 

Wire Railings of all descriptions. Railings 

for Counters, Plain and Nickel-plated.; 
Estimates and Designs furnished free on ape 

plication. 


TWELFTH AND NOBLE STS., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


W.& B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN,’ 


end BF dome ot rehons Los, 
and 197 Lake st. st., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


‘a fumare, 

draulic Rams, Garden 

Engines, Pump Chain and 

Fixtures, Iron Curbs, Yard 

Hydrant, Street Washers, 

“iaigheet agat” awarit 
es! a 

= them by the Universal . 3 

a enna, Austria, in 

















ONLY 


Self- Threading Shuttle 


IN THE WORLD. 


The SCIENCE OF SEWING by machinery is old, 
but the PERFECT APPLICATION of it is accom- 
plished only by the NEW AMERICAN MACHINE 
and SELF-THREADING SHUTTLE. 


1818 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
AGENTS WANTED. 








Amateur Workers in 
*|}RARE AND FANCY WOO00S 


can find everything they desire and four Books of 





SPRING HINGES FOR 
ey RCHES--OOLS 


area is Wm | BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS. 

EO ioe ana Begeah Seen athe tee 
Geo. W. READ & co., 

186 to 200 Lewis st., foot of 5th and 6th sts., E. R.,N. Y. 


CENT 
CENTENNIAL PRINTING PRESS 




















bago Co., Il 








FURNITURE. 


Having decided to give up the RETAIL DE- 
PARTMENT of our business, and to vacate our 
Present premises, we offer our ENTIRE RETAIL 
STOCK at ACTUAL COST of production, thereby 
offering SUPERIOR INDUCEMENTS to those 
about to 


Jas. T. Allen & Co., 
(85 and 187 CANAL STREET, 


NEW YORK x erry 

















“ Tus INDEPENDENT” Press, Nos. 21 AND 23 ROSE STREET. 





$10: $25r8y, tether 
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